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OL. I. Preface, page vii. I. 7. for never read ever 5 
| V p. xi, 1. 17. expunge the word 7/75 ; p. 62.1, 
21. read furniſh; p. 75. 1. 16. read received; p. 103. 
1. 5. for /ome wholly, r. ſince wholly; p. 189. I. 14. 
r. encouraged ; p. 212. I. 8. r. having talen; p. 224. 
I. 3. for 7th of April, r. 12th of March. See p. 273. 


1. 19. P. 314. I. 11. for he, r. her husband; p. 345. 


1. 15. read, who was in London, and but lately releaſed 


out of the tower there, in which ſhe had been kept pri- 


ſoner by good Q. Elizabeth, from the time it was firſt 
reported that the Queen of Scots was to marry her ſon, 
till after he was got murdered. . 


VOL. II. p. 24. I. 29. for ces, read ſes; p. ult. 1. ult. 
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- 4 AVIN G formed a deſign of writ- 
— ing the life of MARY Queen of 


Scots, my firſt care was to colle& a 
conſiderable quantity of original and authen- 
tick papers, relating to the more important 
tranſactions during that period: And, when 
I began to range theſe in ſome. order, and to 
weigh their importance, how far they might 
tend, jointly or ſeparately, to clear doubts 
or controverſies about any material tranſacti- 
ons or facts that have hitherto continued to 
be points of diſpute, I ſoon perceived that 
the chief controverſy, ſtill ſo keenly kept up 
with regard to the conduct of that Princeſs, 
namely, Whether ſhe was guilty of her 
ſecond husband's murder, was a matter that 
might be eaſily ſettled with certainty ; and 
required neither ſo great labour, nor ſo deep 
2 diſqui- 
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i Tze pP REFA E. 
diſquiſition, as hath been 2 ima- 


gined. 
At the ſame time I found that moſt of the 


other remarkable events during her life and 
reign, had both ariſen from cauſes and mo- 
tives, and been conducted in a manner quite 
different from what is relatedeither by our own | 
hiſtorians, or thoſe of our neighbouring nati- | 
ons. But to give a detail of the whole, and to E 


ſupport all by proper and ſufficient vouch- 


ers, is a task of no {mall labour and difficulty, 
as every one will perceive, who conſiders the 
great and ſtrange events that then happened 


in our kingdom: The wars with the Engliſh : 
The murder of Cardinal Beaton, at the infti- 
gation of the court of England : 'The reforma- 
tion, begun upon the Queen's firſt marriage: 
The domeſtick inſurrections, ſupported by 
foreign ſuccours, by which that reformation 
was eſtabliſhed : The rebellion on occaſion of 
the Queen's ſecond marriage: The murder 
of her ſecretary for foreign affairs, in her ve- 
y preſence : 'The King's murder: The re- 
bellion upon her third marriage, by which 
ſhe herſelf was dethroned and impriſoned : 
Her eſcape, and her flight to England ; and 


the abominable confederacy betwixt that 
nation and her own rebels, in order to 
blacken her with her husband's murder, at 
their wicked ſham conferences: The ma- 

nagement 
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De PREFACE m 
nagement of theſe conferences: The civil wars 
that afterwards aroſe in Scotland; and, laſtly, 


the murdering of the Queen herſelf in Eng- 
land: Theſe form a chain of very extraor- 
dinary events, every link forg'd by dark con- 
3 trivance; and the events themſelves ſo un- 
# uſual, that it is hard to conceive how they 


could have happened. Some of the for- 
mer parts indeed have been very well han- 


dled already by Biſhop Robert Keith in his 


biſtory of the reformation : But even during 


the period of which he treats, there ſtill re- 
main in the dark a great many things that 
are very neceſſary to be known, tho', who- 
ever will attempt the clearing them, will find 


himſelf pada beholden to the — s la» 
bours. 

My neceſſary avocations, BT other rea- 
ſons, have not hitherto left me leiſure to 
proſecute all theſe things in a proper manner, 
which nevertheleſs was, and ſtill is my inten- 
tion, if it ſhall pleaſe God to continue my 


life and health. But becauſe I am not cer- 


tain how ſoon I may be able to do the whole, 
J thought it might be acceptable, in the mean 
time, to attempt-that momentous point con- 
cerning the Queen's guilt in the murder of 


her husband, and to cut, or rather unty this 
f bann knot, which has been eſteemed, as it 
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were, the chief circumſtance upon which the 
whole hiſtory is made to depend. 

A ſecond reaſon that determined me to this 
enter prize, is, that altho? one were poſſeſt of 
leiſure ſufficient for the whole, yet whoever 
would undertake it, muſt find himſelf obliged 
to endeavour in a ſpecial manner to have that 
matter ſet in a clear light; which yet by its 
very nature cannot eaſily be performed, to 
one's conviction, in pure hiſtorical narrative, 
but rather requires to be done apart; becauſe, 
in the light wherein it appears to me, it is to 
be attempted by a kind of obvious and wy 
criticiſm, and not by declamation. 

For the reſolution of that diſpute depends 
entirely upon another queſtion, v/z. Whether 
ſome paltry French letters, which the Queen' $ 
traitors ſwore to be written by her, are genuine 
or not : And behold, upon examination, tomy 
great aſtoniſhment, I diſcovered in them more 
ample and palpable marks and evidences of for- 
gery, than one could readily have imagined. 
Upon further enquiry, found another ſeparate 
and independent proof of the forgery, from the 
publick records. By them it appears, that the 
Queen had not yet come to Glaſgow, when 
the firſt letter, had it been hers, behoved to 
have been written from thence;. nor did ſhe 
in the whole tarry there ſo many days as are 
plainly mentioned in that letter as paſt, She on- 


ly 
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ly artec at that town upon Saturday the 2 5th 
of January, and in the morning of that very 
day is the ſecond letter dated from thence. 
Theſe letters were the only proof that 
the Earls of Murray, Morton, and Lenox, did 
ever pretend to have againſt the Queen ; and 
on them alone the whole ſtreſs of the cauſe 
reſteth to this very day. Of what importance 
they were eſteemed, and what pains were ta- 


ken to fix them upon Queen Maxx, not on- 
ly by theſe men, but alſo by Q. Elizabeth and 
the court of England, may well appear by the 


many papers in the appendix here ſubjoined; 
almoſt all of which are principally deſigned to 
that end, or relate to theſe letters one way or 


other. And ever ſince that time, all theſe 


who, through intereſt or prejudice, have la- 
boured te defame the unfortunate Queen; 
have regarded them as moſt precious jewels 
which they wou'd n not, on any Sade e 
have parted with. 5 
Of this we have a remarkable inſtance, 
from a kind of ſociety in and about Edinburgh, 
formed about xxxvi. years ago, and whoſe 


profeſsd purpoſe was to decry the character 


of that amiable Princeſs. This was the very 
bond of their confederacy : This the only 


ſcope of their inſtitution. Theſe men, in an a+ 


bridgment of their long labour, that is hand- 
ed about, give us an account of their per- 
formance z 
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Mm De PREFACE, 
formance ; and the ſpecimen of their third 
book begins thus: bo lt 

„ BOOK III. An account Kg the Ear! 
& of Bothwell ; how he came firſt into the 
Queen's favour, after the death of Riz io. 
# Her inordinate love for him, and hatred 
« of her husband. A narrative of their a. 
** mours; and the reaſonable ſuſpicion of 


% their joint conſpicacy againſt the King's 


c life; with the ſteps that were taken to- 
"06. —— his murder.“ 

« Here, ſay they, the letters that paſſed 
e between Q. Mr and Bothwell are to 
be mentioned, with the ſubje& and im- 
port of them, to prepare the reader for the 
* diſcovery that was made before the En- 
% oliſþ commiſſioners, at the conferences 
<« held afterwards in England; where fur- 
* ther notice will be taken of theſe letters, 
„% There will be a more perfect and exact 
* account of that murder than has been hi- 
«.therto publiſned; with ſeveral circumſtan- 
1 ces and events that followed, ec. 

At how great expence would ſome be plea» I 
ſed to purchaſe all theſe mighty diſcoveries ! 
And yet, ſuch is the incredulity of ſome a- 
mongſt us, and theſe too, in other reſpects, 
neither owls nor buzzards, that they will not 
allow, that any of theſe things can be made 
appear; but are ever and anon crying os 
wil 
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with thoſe hardened men, Q. Maxy's com- 
miſſioners, in their anſwer to Murray, © That 
« theſe horrible facts were neither then, or 
« ſince ever proved; nor ſhall at any time 
« hereafter be proved.“ Alledging beſides, 
That theſe men neither had, nor have, not 
« never will have any thing to ſay to the pur- 
% poſe ; but that all, on their part, is mere 
« empty bravade, or, at moſt, an impotent 
* attempt, as the proverd has it, 


To help their lame dog oer FR Pit 


The ſociety will no doubt do themſelves 
juſtice, if theſe Men have injured them, As 
for me, I draw in the ſame yoke with them- 
ſelves, even to prepare the reader for the 
letters, and the diſcoveries made in England. 

But the bare mentioning theſe letters will 
not now, I preſume, be found ſufficient, unleſs 
they can alſo defend them, They will there. 
fore at laſt find themſelves conſtrained in ho- 
nour to take up the labouring oar, and ſtand on 
the defenſive : Or, if they are not able to 


manage it, their integrity ſhould oblige them 
to diſclaim their letters, as publickly at leaſt, 
as they have defamed the beſt of Queens 


by their believing in them. 
Some perſons belonging to that frater- 
nity have been very importunate with me 
about 
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about this matter; one calling loudly, that! 
ſhould, without delay, produce for his ſatis. 
faction what I could ſay againſt theſe letters: 
Another thr2atning what he would do, if I 
durſt appear againſt them; and a third would 
needs before hand anſwer what I had to ſay, 
They may take what method ſhall to them 
Gem beſt ; for that is all one to me: But 
they muſt excuſe me for thinking, that as! 
had then made no promiſe to that effect, eil 
ther to them or to any body elſe, they had 
no right to call upon me in their manner. 
Their demands however are at laſt complied 
with. I have expoſed theſe letters, in all the 
languages in which I could find them, to the 
view and fcorn of men, and have pointed out 
the moſt material marks of the forgery that 
occurred to me, which I wiſh my be done to 
their ſatisfaction. 
I had purpoſed to meddle wih nothing 
at preſent beſides the letters, as . the rea- 
der will readily perceive, becauſe in the col- 
lection at the end, he will find no papers re- 
hating originally to other matters. Yet by per- 
ſuaſion of thoſe whoſe judgment J much e- 
ſteem, I have added ſomewhat further con- 
cerning the contrivers and executers of the 
murder of the King; and whether it is likely, 
or probable, that the Earl of Bothroe!! was 
ether principal or aſliſtant in that fact As 
allo 
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alſo, a brief account of the conferences at 
York and Weſtminſter, which had been im- 
perfectly and unfairly publiſned by James 
Anderſon ; who hath given nothing of them 
after the 21ſt of December, excepting the 


_ proteſtation by the Earls of Huntly and Ar- 
gyle, with Murray's ſhuffling anſwer, which 


he thought would be ſufficient to refute it. 


So that with him are not to be found; 


1. The anſwers: to Murray's ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, and to his accuſation of the Queen, 


called the eit. 


2. The accuſation of Murray and his com- 


plices, for murdering the King, 


3. The challenges that paſt betwixt them 
and Lord Herries upon that account. 

4. The ſhifts and evaſions uſed by Queen 
Elleaber] and the court of England, in con- 
junction with Murray, to ſmother or palliate 
that accuſation. 

F. The papers by which it appears that 
1 Queen Maxy, nor her commiſſioners 


could ever obtain a ſight of theſe letters, nor 


yet copies of them, tho” they ſeveral times 
demanded them of Queen Elizabeth and her 


court. 


6. He conceals Cecil's projects, dated the 
22d of December and 7th of January, which 


diſcloſe no ſmall matters. 


b | And 
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And even before the time at which he 
breaks off, he omits, 

7. Murray's Note to Middlemore, the 8th 
of June, reciting his former offer to bring his 
accuſation againſt the Queen his Sovereign 
and ſiſter; his doubts of the ſufficiency of the 
very letters to Bothwell, for verifying his 
accuſation; and telling how he had, even be- 
fore that time, ſent a tranſlation of them to 
London, to be conſidered there, whether they 
might ſtand or fall; prove or not. Then ma- 
king a bargain with Queen Elizabeth, that 
if ſhe will keep him in the government of 
Scotland, he will lead the accuſation, and en- 


deavour to prove it, in order to give El;za- | 


beth a pretext for detaining Wee ai 
and at laſt murdering her. 

8. With the like ingenuity he paſſeth over 
Q. Elizabeth's letter to her commiſſioners, 
1 6th Ockober, in which ſhe plainly opens her 
reſolution before-hand, that Queen Maxy's 
cauſe ſhould have no good ſucceſs, diſchar- 
ging them however to let the Scottiſh Queen's 
commiſſioners come to the knowledge thereof. 

9. He gives not the inſtructions at large to 
Queen Maxy's commiſſioners, either thoſe 
by the Queen herſelf, or thoſe by the beſt 
part of the nobility of Scotland, = | 
Nou thele papers, beſides other 8 leſs 
material, by him wholly omitted, do make by 

far 
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far the moſt valuable part of theſe conferen- 
ces. I will not affirm that he knew of them 
all: But he certainly had as many of the beſt 
of them in the very books and bundles from 
which he took the reſt of his collections, as 
would have quite unraveled their whole my- 
ſterious proceedings and wicked devices, of 
which he gives us not ſo much as one. And 
not only fo, but in his prefaces and obſerva- 
tions, he gives ſeveral dark inſinuations in 
matters where he thought it not ſa fe to {peak 


brut plainly, all pointing againſt the Queen, 


or her moſt faithful commiſſioners or adhe- 
rents. Of this cunning management, the ſo- 
ciety of which we ſpoke already, do complain; 
„ becaule, ſay they, the meaning of his ſhort 
* notes and obſervations cannot be eaſily un- 
« derſtood, but by ſuch as are pretty well 
« verſed in the affairs of that time; he ha- 
ving made no particular application of 
% them. 

Who would not have expected better things 
from a man who gravely tells us *, «© That 
e all faithful hiſtorians and publiſhers of hi- 
« ſtorical tranſactions, ought in matters of 
« fact, to lay aſide all partial regard to reli- 
" gion, country, intereſt, prepoſſeſſions, par- 
ties, or other views; and pay their intire 
10 devotion to the altar of truth, — For, 

| b 2 not- 

* Vol. I. end of the preface. 
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* notwithſtanding all art and oppoſition what. 


„ ſoever, truth will at laſt prevail.” What. 


ever it may do at laſt, it is certain that ſome 
of the molt flagitious of the ſons of men have 
been repreſented as ſaints, and ſome of the 
beſt run down as profligates, who muſt ly 


under that imputation till the end of this 
world, as all means of vindicating them are pe- 


riſhed, Thus it hath been, and thus it will 
be among men, till avarice and ambition have 
an end. 

For theſe cauſes T thought it neceſſary to 
give thoſe conferences fully, in order to open 
the eyes of ſuch as have been impoſed upon 
by this groſs diſingenuity : Which obliged me, 
contrary to my firſt intention, to croud more 


Papers into this one {mall volume, than he has 


in his four large ones. 

If it ſhould be objected, that at this rate 
one can never be ſecure of coming at the 
truth, as he cannot certainly know but there 
may ſtill remain more concealed writings that 


might make for Anderſon, in the ſame manner 


as he concealed thoſe that made for the o- 
ther ſide. The anſwer is, That the objection 


has no place here. There is no occaſion of 


truſting to any thing but one's own eyes. 
'The papers will all be found in the places 


where they are ſaid to be, and I am no more 


concerned in them. T be moſt part here 
| made 
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made uſe of againſt Murray, Morton, Q. E- 
[izabeth, &c. are their own, and found with 
themſelves, either exhibited by them in open 


court, or written, ſent, marked and deliver- 


ed, regiſtred or printed, and always acknow. 
ledged by them or their aſſociates ; and with 


| them, for the moſt part, they ſtill remained. 


And if they are condemn'd and convicted by 
theſe, or any of them; how vain would the i- | 
magination be, that they could poſſibly be 
acquitted by any other papers whatever ! 
Some people have declared their opinions, 
that the matter is of no conſequence, and 
ſcarcely worth the enquiry, whether theſe let- 


ters are genuine or not. But there is ſomething 
of ſingularity in this. Letters of far leſs con- 


ſequence have by good judges been reckoned 
worthy to have books written concerning 


them. Of how great importance they were 


to Murray's faction and Queen Elizabeth, 


| hath been hinted at already: But hear them- 


ſelves. No other way or means, ſay the 
one, can be found for the ſecurity of our- 
« ſelves and our poſterity.” Says the other, 
„Let Buchanar's little Latin books, con- 


* taining ſome of thele letters] be diſperſed, 


for they will ſerve to good effect to diſgrace 
© her; which muſt be done, before other 
“ purpoles can be attained,” 


Tis 
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V Tis true, after theſe purpoſes were attain- 
ed, the letters ſunk conſiderably in their va- 
lue as to theſe people; but as to the reſt of 
mankind, their value continues to be the ſame 

as at firſt, All thoſe who have treated of the 
tranſactions in Britain of thoſe times, have 
ſtill hitherto thought them deſerving of their 
attention, and the ſame opinion ſtill prevails. 
The ſociety above-mentioned, we ſee, after ha- 
ving brooded over theſe matters for thirty 
ſix years, find it neceſſary to take ſhelter un- 
der theſe letters : And indeed if they are 
once proved to be ſuppoſititious, the ſociety's 
labours ſo long beſtowed in oppoſition to 
truth, virtue and injured innocence, will 
probably prove abortive. 

IT wo late Writers of English hiſtory, Mr. 
Guthry and Mr. Carte, would have been, Pm 
perſuaded, extremely glad to have found the 
certain truth of this matter. The former un- 

dertook fairly to prove the forgery of theſe 


letters, but failed in the performance. Mr, | 
Carte hath publiſhed a particular defence of | 


Queen Maxr's innocence, in which he hath 
collected arguments and evidences to that 
purpoſe, with more diligence and force than 
any that went before him, in ſo much that 
were all the foundations on which he builds, 
ſolid enough, there would remain little more 
requilite to be ſaid on the ſubject. But un- 

luckily 
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luckily he lays hold ſometimes upon inſuff 


| cient evidence, of which take three or fout 


inſtances. | 
1. He ſuppoſeth the confeſſions of 70h 
Hepburn, John Hay, Powrre, &c, ſubjoined 


to George Buchanar's detection, to be authen- 
tick or true; whereas they are only ſuch 
| tales as the focton thought proper to ſpread 
abroad when that libel was publiſhed ; and 
muſt have been drawn up after the beginning 

of September 1569, when ſecretary Lethings 


ton and Sir James Balfour, falling into ſome 
diſgrace with the reſt of the party, began to 
be charged by them with the murder of the 


King: And probably not till the time of Le. 


nox's regency, during which they were both 
proſcribed. * 

James Anderſon bi obſerved that theſe 
confeſſions did not correſpond with their pre- 
tended particular confeſſions - publiſhed by 
him; for in theſe there is nothing againſt the 
Queen, or Sir James Balfour, though both 
are brought in at the end of the detection: 
And to reconcile this jarring evidence, which 


hath a very ugly aſpect, he tells us theſe laſt 


confeſſions were made at the place of their 
execution; whereas thoſe firſt publiſhed by 
him, are thats judicial confeſſions, taken at 
full length from records: But the thing itſelf 
hes that it was deſigned to paſs for a 

ſummary 
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ſummary of all their confeſſions. Moreover 
that the particular ones were entered on 
record may be doubted: The contrary would 
ſeem to be true from p. 173. 188. and 190, 
of his own book, Vol. 2. There we are told 
that there were original confeſſions of theſe 
men in the Juſticiary- court, which however 
were not made before that court, but elſe- 
where, before Murray and ſome of his ac 
complices, which adds nothing to their cre- 
dit. Nor indeed would it ſignify. much altho' 
they had recorded them a hundred times : For 
— recorded the letters to Bothwell : But 
did this prove them to be authentick ? So far 
from it, chat. this fact is enough to diſcredit 
all their records to ſuch a degree, that none of 
them could ever after be received againſt any 
perſon but themſelves. 

A ſecond inſtance of inſufficient evidence 
relied upon by, Mr. Carte, is Monſ. de Fene. 
lon 8 letter, 5th January 1574. narrating, 
that Ormeſton confeſſed that the Earl of Both. 
ell ſhewed him a paper promiſing him aſliſt- 
ance in murdering the King, ſubſcribed by the 
Ear! of Morton amongſt others. 

A thirdinſtance is the octopartite deed fad 
by ſome hiſtorians to have been given to the 
Earl of Bothwell for that purpoſe; which two 


points are briefly examined in the following 
treatiſe, 


A 
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A fourth inſtance is, That too much ſtreſs 
is laid on the authority of ſome hiſtorians. 
Thus he argues, that the falſhood of Mor- 


ton's tale about his finding the Queen's ſilver 


box, and the letters in it, with George Dal- 
gleiſh, upon the 2oth day of June, mult be 


manifeſtly falſe ; becauſe Dalgleiſh was only 


taken off Scotland by Grange in the begin- 
ning of September following ; for which he 
cites Sir James Melvil's Memoirs. The ar- 
gument would be invincible, could Melvill 


be relied on; but 1 in fact Melvill is in _ 


wrong. 

There is to be ſeen, in the paper- office at 
London, a letter to Queen Elizabeth from Sir 
Nicholas Throctmorton, her ambaſſador in 
Scotland, dated at Edinburgh 18th July 1567, 
in which he writes thus: “ The Earl Both. 
« zell's porter, and one of his other ſer- 


vants of his chamber, being apprehended 


© have confeſſed ſuch ſundry circumſtances, 
as it appeareth evidently that he, the ſaid 
Earl, was one of the principal executers of 
the murder, in his own perſon, accompa- 


4 nied with ſundry others; of which number 


] cannot yet certainly learn the names, but 
e of three of them, that is to ſay, two of the 
« Ormiſtons of Tividale, and one Hepburn 
« of Bolton.” This ſervant of his chamber 
was no other than Dalgleiſh, I grant Tan 
| C | | Jr 
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Sir Nicholas writes thus upon hearſay only; 


and it ſignifies little to aſcertain what was 
confeſſed, or if any thing at all; but ſure- 
ly it preponderates MelvilPs ſtory, that Dal- 
gleiſh was not apprehended before September, 
Mr. Carte therefore hath been unwarily 
miſled by Melvill as to this fact: I ſay un- 
warily ; for J would not be thought, by ob- 
ſerving theſe things, to intend the leaſt reflexi- 
on vpon Mr. Corte, who hath uſed great in- 
duſtry and integrity in treating of the affairs 
of Maxy Queen of Scots, and faithfully diſ- 
charged the duty of an hiſtorian, according 
to ſuch vouchers as he could find; altho'. 


theſe happen ſometimes to be inſufficient and 


erroneous, 
Mr. Carte is not the only writer who hath 
been led into errors by Melvill. The misfor- 
tune 1s, that they who know no better have 
repreſented him as an honeſt man, and one 
who would not have injured the Queen to his 
knowledge. True it is, he neither ſeems to 
have had the malice or impudence of X79 or 
Buchanan in his temper. But he cloſely fol. 


lowed the footſteps of his father Sir 7Zohn 


Melvill of Raith, who was juſtly condemned 
by parliament in the Year 1548, for treaſon- 
able correſpondence with the Engliſb, in time 
of war, againſt his Queen and country. Nor 
is his veracity to be relied upon in the leaſt; 

: | — aq 
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as will appear by the following inſtances, 
which J give here to caution people againſt 
truſting him for the future. 

'The Queen dowager of Scotland, out of 


meer compaſſion, ſent this man, after his fa- 
| ther's forfeiture and execution, to be a page 
of honour to the Queen her daughter, then in 


France, when he was about fourteen years of 
age. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice 
of Anne de Montmorency Conſtable of France. 
When the rebellion broke out in Scotland up- 


on pretence of religion, the year after the 


Queen's marriage, the King of France was 


informed that the Prior of St. Andrews, then 


known by the deſignation of the Baſtard of 
Scotland, afterwards Earl of Murray, was ſet- 
ting up for the crown; upon which he de- 
termined to ſend ſome truſty perſon to Scot- 


land, to enquire diligently whether it was ſo, 


or what the rebels would be at. The Con- 
ſtable recommended Melvill, who, as he i- 


magined, in conſideration of the duty he owed 


to himſelf, would be faithful and diligent, and 
as being a Scotſman, might have the better 

opportunities to accompliſh his errand. 
Melvill thus employed, applies himſelf to 
Throckmorton the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
France, ſignifying that he could now be of 
ſome ſervice to Queen Elizabeth his miſtreſs. 
Throckmorton accordingly recommends him 
C2 10 
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to ſecretary Cecil for that purpoſe, by his let- 
ter dated 18th May 1559 *, with a hint that 
he had done ſome ſervices to him already, 
And upon the 4th of July thereafter, he re- 
commended 7ohn Melvin, brother to this 
James, for a penſion from the Engliſh court, 
to ſerve them againſt his country ; who plead- 
ed merit at their hands, becauſe his father had 
loſt his head, and he and his had been pro- 
{cribed for England's ſake. Upon the 27th 
of July he recommends both, but eſpecially 
James: I have not found any, ſays he, in 
my opinon, ſo meet to be uſed and enter— 
* tained, for the Queen's majeſtie's ſervice, 
as James Melvin, who is preſently in 
„Scotland, and is the Conſtable his ſervant. 
He is a man of good capacity, and hath ſun- 
dry rare parts in him, not to be found in 
e many: Wherefore, I ſuppole, you ſhall do 
well to uſe the beſt means you can, if he 
come by you, to make him her Majeſtie's; Þ 

for he ſhall be able to do her good fer- | 

F-yice.” . | 

Sir James ſays, he was diſcharged to let 
his commiſſion be known, either to the Queen- 
regent, or to D'Oy/e/ the King of France 
his Lieutenant in Scotland. Let them believe 
him who can! Who then was to befacquaint- 
ed with it? why, it ſeems he who knew beſt, 
| even 
® Dp. Forbes p. 97, 153, 180. 
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even the Prior himſelf, To him at leaſt 
Melvill applied, being introduced by Henry 
Balnaves of Hallhill, one who had joined the 
murderers of Cardinal Beaton, to aſſiſt in keep- 
ing out his caſtle of St. Andrews, for the 
behoof of Henry VIII. of England, and had 
been baniſhed on that account; but was now 
returned to join in the rebellion, and was in 
great credit with the Prior. There the com- 
miſſion was produced, and the queſtion put 
to his Lordſhip. The reader may eaſily con- 
jecture what anſwer would be returned; I 


| alſo leave it to him to judge whether this com. 


miſſion was not duly and 3 exe· 


cuted. 


Melvill complains, that upon his return to 
France, King Henry II. being dead, and the 
Conſtable out of court, he found his voyage, 
and the anſwer he had got, all in vain, This 
he attributes to the Houſe of Guiſe, whom 


he moſt injuriouſly blames as the chief inſtru- 
ments of all the troubles in Scotland. How 


great pity was it that theſe Guiſes did not re- 
ward the Gentleman according to his deme- 


| Tits! Jet he was rewarded, though from ano- 


ther quarter, He tells us himſelf, p. 46. 


that upon this very occaſion he obtained a 
penſion from Queen El:zabeth, at the inſtance 


of Sir Nicholas T brockmorton, to help to en- 


tertain him in his travels, Doubtleſs he had 


3 de- 


| 
g 
| 
| - 
| 
| 


deſerved it, tho? his modeſty hath not pennit⸗ 
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ted him to tell how : For wherever we find 
Scotſmen getting penſions from the Engliſh 
court, we may pronounce them traitors to 
their native country, without any danger of 


being miſtaken. But in the preſent caſe we 


have proof, as well as preſumption. 

Another ſingular inſtance of Melvill's fide- 
lity and veracity we have in his account of 
Chriſtopher Roxhy, one who had been em- 
ployed by the court of England as a ſpy, to 


pretend to be a zealous ſtickler for Queen 


Maxy's Title to that crown, to offer his ſer- 
vice for carrying on a correſpondence with 


ſuch as favoured her in that kingdom, and to 


ſend an account of his diſcoveries to ſecretary 
Cecil, that means might be found out to cut 
off all who favoured her juſt right. Mevill 
informs us that Roxby addreſſed himſelf to 
the Queen by m-ans of the Biſhop of Ro/5, 
who was a Catholick; that by ſundry intelli- 
gences ſent to Cecil, he did great prejudice. , 

To gain Roxby the greater Credit with the 


Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth complain- 


ed by her Ambaſſador Killigreu, that he 


was entertained in Scotland, and would needs 
have him delivered up. 


This contrivance, Melvill ſays, was e 
vered by the vigilance of his brother Sir Ro- 


bert Mebvill, Queen —— s Ambaſſador in 


8 6c „Eng- 
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England, who in due time ſent information 


to the Queen and to him alſo : So that how 


ſoon Killigrew made his complaint, Queen 
Maxy cauſed ARoxby to be apprehended, 


with all his writings and cyphers, and a- 


mongſt the reſt, a letter from Cecil, which 


| diſcloſed the whole correſpondence. 


Upon the 19th Day of June Sir James 


Melvill himſelf was diſpatched to England, 


to notify to Queen Elizabeth the birth of 
the Prince, and alſo, among other things, that 
Roxby was ſecured, and would be delivered 
when ſhe inclined to call for him. This he 
lays he did, and that Elizabeth ſeemed to be 
pleaſed as to Roxby, but forgot to ſend for 


him. In about two days Sir James took his 


leave, but did not return till he was furniſh- 


ed with wholſome inſtructions from his bro- 


ther Sir Robert, for Queen Maxy's behavi. 
our with reſpe& to the Exgliſb, which he ſets 


down atlength, as from the original, and par- 


ticularly for ſending Roxby to be kept in a 


ſecure place far North, and for blaſting the in- 


teliigence he had given; “ For, (fays Sir 
James) the Biſhop of Roſe made the faid 
« Roxby's addreſs to the Queen: for neither 
© he, nor the Earl of Bothwell, deſired her 


« Majeſtie's affairs to proſper under my bro. 


*« ther's management, becauſe he was not of 


„their faction: So that by their means Roæ- 
| | 6c by | 
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by got that intelligence as put all her Mx 
« jeſtie's affairs once in a venture; until 
„my brother's extraordinary intelligence, 
© from ſuch as were moſt intimate with the Þ 
« Queen of England, made him cauſe ap- 
« prehend the ſaid Roxby, with his whole 
« letters and memoirs, as ſaid is. So are ma- 
ny good princes handled, and commonly 
* their trueſt ſervants decourted, by the envy 
© and craft of their factious enemies! For 
« wicked men, who have loſt their credit by 
« trumpery and tricks, whereby they get no 
e place to do good ſervice to princes, eſſay 
te to creep into their favour by wiles, flattery 
and other unlawful means, whereby they 
may decourt ſuch as men them in vir- 
* tue and honeſt reputation.“ 
The reader will, no doubt, be ready to allow 
that the popiſh Biſhop of Roſs, and unſancti- 
fied Earl of Bothwell, well deſerved this ſe- 
vere cenſure, for their envy and blundering 
politicks, which would have ruined all, had 
not theſe two proteſtant brethren ſtood in the 
gap, like true knights, and reſcued all. For 
who after this would imagine, or readily be- 
lieve, that Sir James Melvill himſelf was 
the very man who introduced Roxby to the 

Queen ? that the popiſh Biſhop of Roſs was 
| one of thoſe who managed Roxby's affairs , 
1 and 
= 7 Bp. Keith's hiſt, append. p. 169. | 
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and, no doubt, diſcovered him? or that he 
was not ſeized upon till after Sir James's re- 
turn to Edirfburgh ? Yet that the matter was 
really thus, appears from two of Roxby's let- 
ters to Cecil, the one dated the ſecond day of 
July 1566 f, in which he ſays he had got a 
letter from Cecil, but had not as yet ſeen 
Killigrew, and deſires further inſtructions. 
In the other, written after his releaſe out of 
the caſtle of Spynie in Murray *, he plainly 
tells the ſtory, that Janes Melvill introdu- 
ced him to the Queen. 

A man muſt have a large flock of reputati- 
on who can bear up againtt ſuch flagrant in- 
ſtances of treachery to his Sovereign, and 
falſhood in charging his own faults upon in- 
nocent perſons of character and worth. Ma- 
ny more examples might be brought of this 
kind, and his brother Sir Robert might be pro- 


ved to have been as great a traitor as he him- 


ſelf, if it were neceſſary; and yet theſe two 
are almoſt the only heroes in his book. 
Iſhall only take notice of one more of Mel. 
vill's ſtories, which, altho' it is of a much worſe 
kind than a pure miſtake, hath been laid hold 


of to the Queen's prejudice, He tells vs, 


p. 78. That Lord Herries came to Edin 

burgh ſome time before the Queen went to 

d Stirling 

+ Bp. Keith's hiſt. append. p. 238, 
* Haynes State fi, p- 445+ 
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Stirling (which was upon the 22d day of 
April 1567) and acquainted her Majeſty, 
* how it was currently reported through the 
© country, that the Earl of Bothwell murder- 
e ed the King, and that ſhe was to marry him; 
e earneſtly requeſting her Majeſty, on his 
„knees, againſt that marriage;” and inſinuates 
that there aroſe no ſmall animoſity betwixt 
the Earl and Lord Herries upon that account. 
But nothing of this is true: Lord Herries up- 
on the 19th Day of that very Month of A. 
pril , joined with the reſt of the nobility and 
clergy in ſubſcribing the bond, by which they 
approved of the Earl's acquittal by his peers, 
and engaged themſelves to defend him againſt 
all who would accuſe him afterwards of the 
King's murder, and to promote his marriage 
with the Queen, if it might pleaſe her to 
humble herſelf fo far as to prefer one of her 
own ſubjects to foreign Princes : And upon 
the xiv. day of May, being the day before 
the ſolemnization of that marriage, he is one 
of the witneſſes in the contract for it; and, 
upon the xvii. day we find the Lord Her- 
ries ſitting in council with the Earl, then 
made Duke of Orknay. 4s 

It would be in vain to object here Murray 
and Mortor's tale t, that the ſubſcriptions to 
4 this 


* Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 383. 
+ Append: p. 141. 
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this bond were obtained by compulſion ; as 
if the Earl of Bothwell alone could have for- 
ced the whole clergy and nobility at the par- 
liament, or rather, for ought appears, the 
whole parliament itſelf, Every one who is 
acquainted with Lord Herries's character, 
muſt know, that all of them could not have 
compelled him alone to ſubſcribe any paper, 


that, to his perſuaſion, tended to a wicked 


purpoſe. 
Their other excuſe is ſtill more abſurd, that 
they were commanded to ſubſcribe that bond 


by a writing under the Queen's hand, which 


they ſo confidently produced at York; for the 


tenor of the bond itſelf ſhews, that it welt have 


been given without the Queen's knowledge. 
So that if ever thele men forged any thing, 
they certainly forged that warrant, But ha- 
ving treated of this matter in the following 
brief diſcuſſion of the Earl of BothwelP's caſe, 


and of the proofs alledged againſt him, to 


that J refer the reader. . 
So much 1 thought neceſſary for warning 
people to beware of Melvill, who is the more 
dangerous, becauſe a kind of boſom enemy. 
I might proceed to ſhew that Abp. SportiF 
wood has written ſeveral things concerning the 
Queen, without due examination: And that 
De Thou has maliciouſly abuſed her. This 


man pretended that he had his information 


42 . 
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from Papiſts, which he had only from one 
John Colvill, ſuch another temporiſing Pa. 
Piſt as himſelf, and they were both of them 
Engliſh penſionaries æ. From which ſort of 
men little truth is to be expected. 

But whatever has been ſaid, to the diſpa- 
ragement of that Princeſs, or whoever ſaid it, 
ſionifies nothing: For Maxy Queen of Scots 
ſo far excelled all other ſovereign Princes 
who ever yet appeared on the face of the 


_ earth, that, as if ſhe had not been 4 mortal 


nature, all the arts and contrivances of her 
numerous and malicious enemies have not a- 
vailed to fix upon her one crime, ſhall J ſay, 
nay, not one ſingle foible, either while on 
the throne, or in the jail, from her cradle 
to her grave, unleſs the want of omniſcience 
or omnipotence ſhall be reckoned in her a 
defect. This is the very truth: And this 
can and ſhall be made manifeſt, to the admi- 
ration and ſatisfaction of all good men, and 
to the ſhame and confuſion: of all others, 
who ſhall ever, in time coming, dare to gain- 
lay. 

The papers in \ the appendix will diſcloſe 
ſome other practices, beſides thoſe that I 
have had occuſion to obſerve; as for example, 
p. 159. and 00 that the ow was teaſed 
510 il to 


| ® Fee Winwmds Memorials, Vol. I. p. 229. 231. 250, 
256. 310. 320. 404. 
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to think of an Exgliſh marriage, during the 


conferences at York, with other matters, which 


1 muſt leave to the reader's own ſagacity to 
| find out. As to the papers themſelves, where 


I had not acceſs to the originals or records, I 
got double copies of moſt of them, by which 


I was enabled to correct Fames Anderſon's 
bool in ſeveral places. Of ſome few T had 


only ſingle copies, and tho? 1 am not altoge- - 
ther ſatisfied with the tranſcribers diligence : 
Yet I verily believe there is no omiſſion or 


miſtake, that can much marr the ſenſe, of 
any materal period. 


AN 


A N 
1 EXAMINATION 


O F THE 


* E T T EN 8, 


Said to be written by 


[any Queen of SCOTS, 


1 0 


FAME S Earl of Bothwell. 
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MoNnGsrT all the controverted hiſto- 
ries in the world, that of Max Y Queen 
of Scots hath now, for many years been reck- 
oned the moſt amazingly intricate and per- 
plexed, and continues to be ſo eſteemed to 
this very day. Yea to one who will curiouſly 
weigh the oppoſite and contradiftory ac- 
counts, given by different perſons of the 
lame facts, it would ſeem as if this were 
not of the like nature with any other 
luſtory, either ancient or modern. Other 
biltories, for the moſt part, have become 
diſ- 
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difputable, through the ſcarcity, or deſtrudi. 
on, of monuments relating to their ſeveral 
times, to the want of capacity in thoſe who 
wrote them, or ſome obvious diſadvantage 
under which they laboured for attaining to 
ſure means of knowledge, by living either at 
too great diſtance of time after the tranſacti. 
ons themſelves, or of place from the theatre 
of action. But none of theſe things can be 
alledg ed in Queen Maxy's ſtory. It had be- 
come a ſubject of high diſpute in her own | 
time; and hath been treated ever ſince, as a 

point of the deepeſt concern in all modern 
hiſtory, by the ableſt writers abroad and at 
home. Many have made it their peculiar 
care to ſearch out and preſerve whatever mo- 
numents or documents they thought could be 
of uſe for clearing any doubts and obje- 
Qions that fell in their way; while = 
have laid themſelves out to colle&, publiſh 
and preferve all the ſcandalous libels, or ſto- 
ries, that had ever been trumped up, either 
by them who dethroned her, or thoſe who 
murdered her, to ſcreen their own wicked- 
neſs. Hence it happens, that we are rather 
overwhelmed with memoirs and vouchers of 
the ſeveral particular events during that pe- 
riod, than defective therein: Yet neverthe- 
leſs the hiſtory itlelf, by this multiplicity of 
- Jarring and inconſiſtent evidence, is become- 
rather 
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tathet more involved, eſpecially that part of it, 
relating td the murder of her-ſecond husband, 


and whether ſhe was herſelf innocent, or guil- 


ty, of that fact, Some have always abſolved 
her, while others paſſionately; condemn her, 
and ſpare not to beſtow / the moſt opprabrious 
language upon all who preſume to differ from 


their opinon, uncharitable as it iss. 


The truth of the matter is; the Queen's 
enemies took the ſtart of her friends. They _ 
not only invented and ſpread abroad this ca- 
lumny upon her, but alſo in the preſence of 
Queen Elizabeth and her commiſſioners in 
England, they proved, ſo far as their poſitive 
oaths could go, two main points againſt her, 
namely, © That * ſhe was in the foreknow- 
ledge, counſel, device, and perſuaded and 


„ commanded that her husband ſhould be 


* murdered ; and after that was done, for- 


tc tified and ek the mnrderers :? As 
alfo, 1% That b the Earl of Bothwell ſeized 


her perſon with her own conſent, and by a 


21 ſtratagem of her own contrivance. Both 


which points they did verify by ſome French 
letters which they exhibited upon oath e as 


written with her own hand to the Earl of 
Bothwell + Which letters were received by 


the A commiſſioners, examined and 


« 1 p. 207, Pe, 
bp, 141. 
P. 92. 122. 199. 241, 
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compared, once and again, with other letter 
unqueſtionably written by Queen Maxr =, and 
likewiſe with a tranſlation of them into Eng. 
liſh, that had been ſent up by Murray to 
England in the month of June that year; 
and no difference being by them found, the 
letters to Bothwell were all ingroſſed in the 
memorials of the ſeſſions of theſe commiſſion- 
ers, excepting one, of which afterwards. 
Was not this a very cautious and ſolemn 
Procedure ? Behold with what ſcrupulous 
nicety, and critical exactneſs, thele letters 
were admitted, and fo patiently collated once 
and again, before they were recorded | But 
this being once done in ſuch a court, where 
Queen Elizabeth herſelf, that bright occiden- 
tal ſtar, preſided in perſon ; at the ſight too 
of an unuſual number of the nobility of Old 
England, conveened for that very purpoſe; 
their whole acts being drawn up by the di. 
rection and aſſiſtance of honeſt ſecretary Ce. 
cil ; and all the fundamentals ſo well ſecu- 
151 by the repeated oaths, and ſolemn prote- 
ſtations, of theſe godly worthies, the Earls of 
Murray and Morton, the firſt proteſtant Bi- 
ſhop of Ortnay, the Lord Lindſay, and the 
titular Abbot of Dunfermling ; the buſi neſs 
| ſeems to have been almoſt over: For if 
fortifications ſo impregnable could be taken 


by 


* Append, 235. 239. 252. 256. 
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by ſtorm, aud ſuch ſolid foundations blown 
in the air, what other ſafe refuge could the 
perſons concerned expect to find! The Earl 
of Murray was ſo certain of the truth of all 
that he laid to Queen MaRx's charge, that he 
thought Q. Elizabeth bound by God's order 
nance to put, her to death for the murder of 
her husband, becauſe he was Elizabeth's near 
kinſman, and born her ſubject a2. And Cecil 
was of the ſame opinion, even “ that Q. Eli- 


% zabeth was bound in conſcience to anſwer 


« the petitions of her ſubjects, in matters of 
©« blood, upon her ſubjects; ““ that is, upon 
Queen Maxx, for, in Ceci/'s | language, ſne 
and all the people of Scotland were ſubjects 
to Elizabeth, by reaſon of her ſuperiority. o- 
ver that kingdom <, Is it to be magined that 
the one would have petitioned, or the other 


| ſo ſoon reſolved, that a ſovereign Queen ſhould 


be put to death, had not the force of convicti- 
on preſſed Very: hard upon their tender con. 
ſciences,? ? v.91 | 
If the reader, ſhall deſire to A as it is 
likely he will, how Queen Mazxy's commiſ- 
ſioners could he employed all this time, that 
they did not either refute theſe letters, or, at 
leaſt, give in their objections againſt them, as 


ey certainly always eſteemed them forge- 


e 2 | > =» TION 
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ries; he may find in the appendix, that they 
were not idle; and in the following brief ac- 


count of theſe conferences, the manner in 


which they were imployed, is marrated in few 
words, and to thefe he is referred. But to 


refute the letters was altogether impoſſible for 


them, becauſe they could never obtain either 

a ſight of the pretended. originals, or copies 
of them, altho? they often demanded them 2, 
at the Queen of England's, hands. Nay Eli 


zabeth dechred that ſhe would receive proof 
of Murray's aceuſation of the Queen, his 


ſovereign, before ſhe were Heard for herſelf : 


and really did fo. But as the particulars of 


that accuſation were kept 4 profound ſceret 


from Queen Mazy and her commiſſioners, 


there was no remedy left them but ſimply to 


deny. This indeed was done: Both the 


Queen herſelf b, and her commiſſioners in 
her name, did abſolötely deny chat ever ſhe 


wrote to any creature for ſuch. purpoſes; and 


affirmed, that if there were any ſuch writings, 
they were falſe, feigned, forged, and invent- 
ed by Murray, Morton and their accompli- 


ces themſelves : And this they undertook to 


prove, providing they might be permitted to 
take a view of the roger riginals, and 
get Fog of them: * neither the one; 

nor 


z Append, p. 282. 297. 08. 
> P, 289. 297. 299. 342. 388, 
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nor the other could ever be obtained; with: 
out which nothing could be done. ö 
It appears indeed by a letter from the Bi 
ſhop of Roſs to Queen Elizabeth, dated the 
xvii. of December 1568, that he had got ſome 
general account of the letters, and the con- 
tents, by word of mouth, either from ſome 


of the Engliſh commiſſioners, or, which is ra- 


ther more probable, from ſecretary Maitland; 
by which account, imperfect as it was, he points 
out ſeveral ſtrong preſumprions of the forge- 
ry, and ſeveral marks of the inſufficiency of 
the letters a, but at the ſame time fell into 
ſome ſmall miſtakes concerning them, as might 
be well expected in one who argued from his 
memory, concerning writings of which he had 
only heard: So his obſervations. went for no- 
thing. | 2 
Queen Maxx and her cocumilliogers per⸗ 
ceiving this double dealing, that theſe con- 
ferences, to which Elizabeth had urged her 
to conſent, for pardoning her rebels, and be- 
ing reconciled to them, ſo that they might live 
in ſecurity, and ſhe enjoy her kingdom in peace 
for the future, were ſo unaccountably carried 
on, to no other purpoſe, but purely to her 
diſhonour ; and the very means of clearing 
herſelf thus denied her, they reſolved to go 
to work another way, by which they might 


Append. p. 389. 
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prove the forgery by inference, ſeeing they 
were debarred of the means whereby it could 


have been done in the direct manner. They 
accuſed Murray, Morton and their aſſociates, 
as the authors, inventers, and ſome of them, 
the executers of that murder a, and engaged 
to prove that accuſation allo againſt them, and 
actually began to collect ſome additional proof; 
for though they knew the matter from the be- 


ginning, and wanted not proof b, the Queen 
had declined to take this method hitherto ; 


becauſe, as ſhe truly ſaid herſelf, ( It 50 1 


* not ſeem fit nor convenient to ſtand before 


s foreign judges to accuſe them, and much 
4e leſs to be accuſed by them, they being of. 
, fenders, &c.<?** tho? at laſt by thoſe wick. 
ed and ſhameleſs proceedings, ſhe found her- 


| {elf obliged to accuſe them. 


Things had hitherto been carried on altoge- 
Fs according to the intention and deſire both 
of Murray's faction, and of Q. Elizabeth and 
her court : But this method of proceeding caſt 
a heavy damp. on all their ſpirits, and thruſt 
their noſes quite out of Joint. Great was the 
affront, that a woman, in their own priſon, e- 
ven tho? ſhe was a Queen, aſſiſted by two 
ſervants only, ſhould, at ſuch a critical jun. 
| ure 


= Append. p. 271. 272, 273, 280, 281, &c. 289. 297. 
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1 Aure, have fallen upon the only proper me- 
thod to diſcloſe their ſecrets, and diſturb the 
| ſchemes that had been formed and purſued 
for ſeveral years, by people who thought 
; themſelves the very prime politicians in the 
world; and it cannot be denied but they had 
acquired ſome qualifications, that are reckon- 
dd chiefly neceſſary to form adepts in the 
| ſcience, by drinking deeply of the potion that 
| ſecured them againſt all ſhame and To 
ol conſcience. 


Various were the pee thought of to 


| ward this deadly blow. They were all of 
them conſcious that the accuſation was juſt ; 
and therefore the matter muſt not be brought 
to a trial: Something however muſt be at- 
| tempted to raiſe their fallen countenances. 


Murray and Morton knew themſelves to- 
be principally levelled at; for which reaſon, 
before the accuſation ſhould be formally pre- 


ſented, they bravely reſolved that the que- 


ſtion ſhould be determined, not by a full and 
fair hearing, but by a duel, to be fought, 
not by either of them in perſon, but by pro- 
xy. For this purpoſe they engaged Patrick 


Lord Lindſay, a very inconſiderate man, 


whom they uſed as a meer tool, to ſend a 
challenge to Lord Herries, for accuſing Lord 
Regent Murray's Grace and his company, 

of 


to INTRODUCTION. 
of the King's murder; which he — 1 
the 22d of December 24. 


Lied Arrive und W wich en d 


| Kheir proxies on that occaſion, but only with 
the principals; becauſe, he faid, “ It wa; 
% meeteſt that traitors ſhould pay for their 
«© own treaſon”. But Murray and Morton 
were too tender of their own dear skins, to 


endanger them in the like manner as they did | 


Lord Lindſay's. They therefore moſt mean. 
ly applied to the Earl of Lieceſter, Q. Eli. 
gubeth's minion, for his aſſiſtance to mollify 
Lord Herries ; who thereupon ſent word to 
that nobleman to come to court that very day, 
upon ſome importunate ſuit of the Earl of Mur. 
ray. Lord Herries abſolutely refuſed to ſee 
Murray upon any terms, unleſs it ſhould be 
either to avow the accuſation; or the cartels 
exchanged that day betwixt him and Lind- 
fey, of which he lent back copies to Leice- 
ſter, aſſuring him, that if his preſence was 
wanted on that account, he ſhould not fail 
to come, if God ſpared his life, at the hour 

that his Lordſhip Mould appoint Þ, 
This anſwer made the caſe Mill worſe. 
Cowardice permitted not the good Regent, 
or his r Morton, to fight, tho” they 
had begun the quarrel ; and guilt hindered 
them 


«eo » 
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| them from ſtanding the trial of the cauſe. 
| To rid them of this perplexity, they bad re- 
| courſe to Q Elzabeth, who never had deſert- 
| ed them in a diſhonourable cauſe, or wick 
| ed action, and they never had occaſion to ap- 
ply to her on any other account: With her 
therefore they bemoaned their preſent hard 
tuation; and ſhe did as much as the could to 
E relieve them. But this ſerved only to fix 
| guilt more cloſely upon them : For upon the 
xxiv. of December, in the Council chamber at 
Hampton court, the Duke of Norfolk having, in 
preſence of others of the Engliſþ commiſſion- 
ers, declared to the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord 
Herries, how © the Earl of Murray had be- 
© moaned him to Queen Elizabeth and her 
council, that it was come to his knowledge, 
% how it was murmured and bruited, that he, 
*« and his campany, were guilty of the mur- 
der which they had laid to the Queen's 
* charge; and he underſtood the fame had 
ec proceeded from the Queen of Scotland's 
„ commiſſioners Therefore required whe- 
ther either of theſe two would fo accuſe the 
other party 22 as if that had not been avow- 
edly done beſore! 

The anſwer was in greater readineſs than 
they were aware, namely, „That they had 
that very day received the Queen their 
miſtreſs's 


* Append, 5 250. 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 
e miſtreſs's ſpecial command to accuſe then 
* of that crime ; and would publickly do fo, 
in preſence of the Queen of England and 
* her council, deſiring that they might Have 
her preſence for that effect. And the next 
day being aſſigned, they accordingly did ac- 


cuſe them of the King's murder, and ſhewed 
their Sovereign 8 inſtructions for their war- 


rant ; at the ſame time they produced her 
anſwers to Murray's | accuſation, which he 
calls the eit a, and their own anſwer to his 
ſolemn proteſtation. They likewiſe required 
to have copies given them of the writings pro- 
duced againſt their Sovereign, to the end that 
they might convict Murray and nis party, 
both of murdering the King, and of forging 
papers, and then ſwearing them upon her, 
to palliate their own hortid actions. 
Elizabeth acknowledged that this deſire 
was very reaſonable, but neyer'could be pre- 
vailed upon to grant it; and yet, which is alto. 
gether unaccountable, they ſtill gave out that 


Queen Mak would not anſwer as to the 
crime of murdering her husband b, even 


when they had in their hands her anſwers to 
all that they would allow either herſelf or 
her commiſſioners to ſee. Neither would they 
ever permit that 7 aan ſhould be made 

; ny inte 


* Append. p. 281. 283. 285. 289. 
s of 296. | 
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into Murray's- guilt; in the murder of the 
King; for upon a ſecond application made by 
the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herries for theſe 
purpoſes, by their miſtreſs's expreſs com- 
mand, Elizabeth anſwered a, „That it was 
« beſt ſome appointment ſhould be made be- 
1 « twixt the Queen of Scotland, her good ſi- 
. * ſter, and her ſubjes :? Although upon the 
xvi, of December, ſhe had told them, That 
e ſhe could not think them good or truſty 
« ſervants, or counſellors, to her good ſiſter, 
* who would labour her to appoint with her 
e ſubjects, at this preſent, ſeeing their unnatu- 
ral behaviour ſhown by them, in accuſing 
„ their own native ſovereign :?* Yet this was 
now become her own counſel, and had been, 
ever ſince the rumour that Murray was to be 
accuſed of the King's murder, had diſconcert- 
ed them all, Cecil excepted, who was never 
at a loſs ;. For, ſays he, b tho? the Regent, 
or any of his company, ſhall be by her 
* charged to be parties to the murder, and 
* to her unlawful marriage, yet is that no 
* diſcharge of her guiltineſs:” As if the 
Queen had been to accuſe them as par- 
ties or participants with herſelf in that fact. 
She never charged them as having any par- 
ticipants but amongſt themſelves. Her com- 
miſſioners indeed, upon the firſt of De- 
f 2 cember 


2 Append. p. 300. v r. 275. 


cenber, in-their memorial, drawn up in ſome 


haſte, after they were made acquainted with 


Murray's accuſation of their miſtreſs; had men. 
tioned the Earl of Bothwell ns one who had 
received a bond written by Murray's party, 
for that murder: But no ſuch bond hath 
hitherto appeared; and as there have been 
ſeveral ill founded tales told about it, of 


which afterwards, they ſeem alfo to have ſome- |] 
what raſhly taken up with the vulgar re- 


ports. Certain it is, that no mention is made ei- 
ther of the Earl of Bothwell, or of ſacha wilt. 
ing, in any of their following accuſations of 
Murray's party before the Queen of England. 

The appointment which Q. Elizabeth fo 


lovingly and modeſtly propoſed, Was no other 
than that Q. Maxy ſhould reſign her crown in 


favours of her fon, and live privately in Eng- 


land. But that reſignation being abſolutely re- 


fuſed upon the gth of January, the Earl of 
Murray and his accomplices got their publick 
anſwer from the privy-council of England the 


very next day, not ſo much to their mind, as 


they themſelves then, and others ſinee have 
pretended, whatever private encouragement 
or rewards they received a, Thus were 


they ſcreened, at that time, from having the 


horrid crimes proved againſt them, of which 
they had been accuſed by their Sovereign. 
The 
? Append. 313. b P. 313. 
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The Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herrizs 
| complained loudly of this barefaced, partial 


and wicked behaviour; and yet they knew 


only the one half, What would they have 


| have faid if they had known the whole, and 


that all was carried on by concert betwixt 
Elizabeth and Murray, which they had en- 
tered upon before-hand ? I cannot indeed tell 


| what they might have ſaid ; but theſe matters 


were concerted as follows: 

Queen Maxy arrived in England upon the 
xvi. day of May 1568 ; and by the beginning 
of June the good Regent Murray had made 
a voluntary offer to accule her of the murder 


of her ſecond Husband before Queen Eliza- 


both a: Of which offer Elizabeth was moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to accept, as appears by 


her letter to Murray, dated viii, day of June. 
Murray perceiving bow agreeable his offer 
was, wiſely took the opportunity of provid- 
ing for his own ſecurity and ſettlement, 
* becauſe, fays he b, we would be moſt loth 


# to enter in RAY Ie of the Queen, mo- 


ther of the King our Sovereign, and then 
« to enter in qualification with her; for 


all men may judge how dangerous and 


* prejudicial that would be. Always, in caſe 


the Queen's Majeſty [of England] will 


© have the accuſation directly to proceed, it 


| were 
2 Append. p. 74. b P. 75, 
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cember, in their memorial, drawn up in ſome 
haſte, after they were made acquainted with 
Murray's accuſation of their miſtreſs, had men- 
tioned the Earl of Bothwell ns one who had 
received a bond written by Murray's party, 
for that murder: But no ſuch bond hath 
hitherto appeared; and as there have been 


ſeveral ill founded tales told about it, of 


which afterwards, they ſeem alſo to have ſome- 
what raſhly taken up with the vulgar re- 
ports, Certain it is, that no mention is made ei- 
ther of the Earl of Bothwell, or of ſucha writ- 
ing, in any of their following accuſations of 
Murray's party before the Queen of England. 
The appointment which Q. Elizabeth fo 
lovingly and modeſtly propoſed, was no other 
than that Q. Maxy ſhould reſign her crown in 
favours of her ſon, and live privately in Eng- 
land. But that reſignation being abſolutely re- 
fuſed upon the gth of January, the Earl of 
Murray and his agcomplices got their publick 
aniwer from the privy-council of England the 
very next day, not ſo much to their mind, as 
they themſelves then, and others ſince have 
pretended, whatever private encouragement 
or rewards they received *, Thus were 
they ſcreened, at that time, from having the 
horrid crimes proved againſt them, of which 
they had been accuſed by their Sovereign. 
| The 

* Append. 313. b P. 313. 
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INTRODUCTION. 45 
The Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herrizs 


ö . loudly of this barefaced, partial 
and wicked behaviour; and yet they knew 
only the one half. What would they have 
have ſaid if they had known the whole, and 
that all was carried on by concert betwixt 


Elizabeth and Murray, which they had en- 


| tered upon before-hand ? I cannot indeed tell 


what they might have ſaid; but theſe matters 
were concerted as follows : | 

Queen Maxy arrived in England upon the 
xvi. day of May 1568 ; and by the beginning 
of June the good Regent Murray had made 
a voluntary offer to accule her of the murder 
of her ſecond Husband before Queen Eliza- 


| both a: Of which offer Elizabeth was moſt : 
graciouſly pleaſed to accept, as appears by 


her letter to Murray, dated viii. day of June. 

Murray perceiving how agreeable his offer 
was, wiſely took the opportunity of provid- 
ing for his own ſecurity and ſettlement, 


* becauſe, ſays heb, we would be moſt loth 
# to enter in accuſation of the Queen, mo- 


* ther of the King our Sovereign, and then 
« to enter in qualification with her; for 
* all men may judge how dangerous and 
„ prejudicial that would be. Always, in caſe 


* the Queen's Majeſty [ of England} will 


© have the accuſation directly to proceed, it 


|  vicre 
2 Append. p. 74. b P. 75. 
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*« were moſt reaſonable that we underſtood 
* what we ſhould look to follow thereupon, 
in caſe we prove all that we alledge; other. 
© wiſe we ſhall be as uncertain after the cauſe 
* js concluded, as we are preſently, &'c.” 
He had alſo a conſiderable ſcruple in a ma- 
terial point, yea the very chief point, which 
he wanted to have removed before- hand,! 
« becauſe he perceived, as he ſays, that the 
e trial which the Queen's majeſty was minded 
< to have taken was to be uſed with great ce 
* remony and ſolemnity:“ And this was even 
a modeſt difhdence that he had in his very 
Jetters to Bothwell, whether they would be 
ſuſtained as genuine, or containing ſufficient 
proof. It may be, ſays he, that ſuch let- 
© ters as we have of the Queen, our ſove- 
* reign Lord's mother, that ſufficiently, in 
* our opinion, prove her conſenting to the 
murder of the King, her lawful husband, 
* ſhall be called in doubt by the judges to be 
© conſtitute for examination and trial of the 
* cauſe, whether they may ſtand, or fall; 
prove, or not. Therefore, ſince our ſer. 
« vant Mr. Jahn Mood has the copies of theſe 
letters, tranſlated in our language, we 
would earneſtly deſire that theſe copies may 
be conſidered by the judges, who ſhall have 
the examination of the matter, that they 
may reſolve us this far, in caſe the principal 
_ © agree 
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d * agree with the copy, that then we prove the 
\ & * cauſe indeed. For when we have manifeſted 
and ſhewed all, and yet have no affurance 
that what we ſend ſhall ſatisfy for probation; 
for what purpoſe ſhall we either accuſe, or 
cake care how to prove, when we are not af: 
© * ſured what to prove, or, when we have 
proved, what ſhall ſucceed? 2 
| TI never yet could find the counter-tally of 
this tranſaction on Queen Elizabeth's part. 
There is, in the Appendix a, a paper by Ce- 
cil, conſiſting of anſwers to every one of 
thoſe queſtions and doubts; but it cannot be 
reckoned to haye cloſed the bargain, which 
muſt have been concluded entirely in the terms 
and manner propoſed by Murray, as may well 
appear from this, that the Engliſh commiſſion- 
ers took the trouble to compare the pretend- 
ed French originals, with Murray's pretend- 
ed tranſlation b. It ſurely was nothing to the 
purpoſe, whether Murray's tranſlation was 
found to be correct, or not : Nor can any 
ſhadow of a reaſon be eaſily aſſigned, why: 
they ſhould have taken this trouble, unleſs, 
for compleating the bargain in Murray's 
terms, they had firſt reſolved that, in caſe the. 
originals ſhould agree with his tranſlation, 
they would ſuſtain them as full Proof of the 
accuſation, | 
Thus 
* Append. P. 89. b P. 239. 
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Thus was that abominable confederacy 
concluded in the month of June, betwixt 
Queen Elizabeth and Murray; ſo that there 
remained nothing to be done on his part, but 
to produce his letters, and to wear home that 
they were Queen MaRx 's band. Writing 
The only remaining difficulty was, how to in- 
duce the Queen to conſent to any hearing 
or conference with her rebels, Much chicane, 
and no ſmall time was employed i in bringing 
this about, as is to ſeen by a paper of Cecil 
publiſhed by James Anderſon a, in which, 
though it is ſtuffed with diſi ingenuity, like all 
others from that hand, this is viſible enou gh, 
At laſt, Elizabeth declaring, that ſhe gas. 8 
it meeteſt that the differences betwixt Queen 
Mar and her ſubjects ſnould be made up 


by a good appointment, to which ſhe would 


contribute by her good offices; that nothing 
Was intended, but to reſtore her to her king- 


dom in the moſt eaſy and peaceable way, to 


reduce her rebellious ſubjects to their due o- 
bedience, and to provide ſuch terms for their 
ſecurity, as all might continue in a ſtate of tran- 
quility ever afterwards; Maxy conſented, 
But when Murray came to York, ready to 
give in his accuſation, he began to have fur» 


ther ſcruples about the ſufficiency of all the 


ſecurity he had obtained, either for his con- 


tinuing 
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tinuing in the regency, or even being aſſu- 
red of his life. He therefore laid his doubts 
before the Eu glifſh commiſſioners, craving to 
be reſolved as to them, before he would ac- 
cuſe his Sovereign and ſiſter 2; And the more 
to incite and encourage them to anſwer his de- 
mands, be employed four of his retinue to 
new to theſe commiſſioners, in a private 
manner, his whole proof and evidences. But 
their anſwers did not prove ſatisfactory. 

In the mean time the court of England per- 
ceiving that Murray's wheels moved heavily at 
York, all parties were called up to London, for 
the further proſecution of the matter: And Q. 
Elizabeth wrote to her commiſſioners b, 
That the more willingly to induce them of 
the Queen's part to come to London, who, 


( ſays ſhe, we think will moſt ſuſpect the 


ſame, we would have you to uſe all good 
* means, whereby the Queen may under- 
e ſtand, that this our conference is intended 

to take away the delay of time: For 
ve cannot ſee any likelihood, but by theſe 
* means, how to end this cauſe mn honour- 
able ſort, and meet for all parties. 

In the dealing herein, ye ſhall do well to 
have good regard, that none of the Queen 
of Scots commiſſioners may gather any 

8 doubt 
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doubt of any evil ſucceſs of her cauſe ; but 
that they may imagine this conference of 
ours principally to be meant, how her reſts 
« tution may be deviſed with ſurety of the 
« Prince her ſon, and the nobility that have 
* adhered to him, &'c.> Thus ſhe wrote up- 
on the xvi. day of October; and upon the 
xxx. of that month her privy-council met, 
for ſertling the form of their procedure at 
this. conference; where it was agreed, that 
two queſtions ſhould be put to Murray's par: 
ty, © I. How they could anſwer * ſuch mat: 
ters as were contained in the reply on the 
© Queen's part? II. Why they did forbear 
iin their anſwer to charge the Queen with 

* guiltineſs in the murder, conſidering that 
« their party had always given out to the 
« world that ſhe was guilty ? Then, if they 
© ſhould be content to ſhew ſufficient matter 
* to prove her guilty, it was thought good, for 
many reſpe&s, that they ſhould be aſſured 
that Queen Elizabeth would never reſtore 
© her to the crown of Scotland, nor permit 
© her to be reſtored, without ſuch aſſurances 
* as their party ſhould allow to be good for 


* themlelves.” Which was accordingly done. 


The commiſſioners met firſt upon the xxv. 
of November, and that day being ſpent in 
entering proteſtations, ſnewing their commil- 


ſions, 
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ſions, adminiſtring oaths, and the like prelimi- 
naries, upon the very next day Murray re- 
ceived from the Engliſh commiſſioners a full 
and ſatisfactory anſwer, in writing, to all his 
doubts and demands ; and they received from 
him in exchange his accuſation of the Queen, 
which he had in readineſs, but would not ex- 
hibite, until it was uſhered in by a ſolemn 
proteſtation, in name of himſelf and compa- 
ny, © That their former proceedings might 
* ſerve for a ſufficient teſtimony to the world, 
how unwilling they had ever been to touch 
their Sovereign Lord's mother in honour, 
* or to publiſh, unto ſtrangers, matters tend- 
ing to her PERPETUAL INFAMY,— That 
* (ſuch was their devotion towards her!) ra- 
ther than they would ſpot her honeſty with 
the ſociety of that deteſtable murder, they 
had been content to ſuffer their doings to 
© be miſrepreſented, and themſelves blazoned 
© as traitors and rebels to their native Prince, 
in whoſe perſon they had put hands unde- 
* ſervedly. That eaſy had it been for them 
to have wiped off thele, and the like ob- 

jections with a few words, if they would 

have uttered matters, which they kept in 
ſtore for the laſt caſt. [ Pray, daſh out thoſe 
* laſt nine monoſyllables, good reader !] for fo 
* defirous were they to cover her ſhame, that 
they were content to bear a part of the 
8 22 burden, 
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burden, to their no ſmall danger. They 
« well remembred what perſon ſhe was, whom 
* this matter chiefly touched, even the mo- 
ther of the King their Sovereign, and one to 
* whom, in particular, the moſt part of them 
were bound for benefits received at her 
* hands, and therefore could not but privately 
bear her good-will ; yea ſo far, that if with 
the perpetual exile of any one, or even 
a number of them forth of their native coun- 
* try, they could redeem her honour, with: 


out danger of the king's perſon and whole 
' eſtate, they affirm, (and it myſt be remem- 


* bred they are ſtill upon oath) they would 
* willingly baniſh themſelves to that end: 
* Bur then Scotland could no longer continue 
' to be a kingdom, and the profeſſion of true 
religion would go to pot, &'c.* Therefore 
Queen Elizabeth was bound to put her to 
death : And yer nothing of all this was to be 


Charged to their account, but wholly to be 
imputed to their adverſaries, her own com- 


miſſioners, who, whatever they pretended, 
lufficiently declared how little they cared 


what became of her, by preſſing them to come 


to that anſwer, which, it was known, they had 
zuſt cauſe to make, and would make in the end, 


[Let fix monoſyllables more be daſhed out, 


to her perpetual infamy ! For they had no 
delight all this while to fee her dishonoured; 
nor 
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nor came they willingly to her accuſation 
for a crime ſo odious, * Oc. 

Now to one who conſiders, that they had 
firſt produced their letters before their privy» 
council in December the year 1567, and ha- 
ving converted the act of their council then 
made into an act of their parliament, which 
they had printed in April 1568, had ſent up 
their letters to London to be conſidered, and 
made a bargain about them, as we have ſeen, 
in June, and laſtly ſhewed them at York in 
October, it will appear to have required no 
ſmall reſolution to enter this proteſtation before 
theſe very men to whom they had communi- 
cated all before, even although they were 
friends. Whether the height of aſſurance, or 
depth of hypocriſy, doth predominàte in the 
compoſition of this paper, 1s a problem too 
hard for me; ſo I leave the ſolution to their 
greateſt boars, whole {erious attention it 
claims in a more ſpecial manner. 

From this narrative of the matter, it is 
manifeſt that Q. Eliaabelb, ſeeing ſhe would 
have the accuſation of Queen Maar directly 
to proceed b, could employ none other than 
thoſe who had uſurped her crown, and ſeized 
all her riches, however unfitthey were on that 
account ; becauſe they only had proof, while 
few others believed it; and was forced to ad- 


mit 
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mit the ſame men as witneſſes to prove their 


own accuſation, for the ſame reaſon, Which 


being done, how could ſhe, in honour, ei. 
ther have expoled their chief evidences to 
open view, or given opportunity to have fix 
ed the King's murder on theſe accuſers and 
witneſſes ? The latter would evidently have 
annulled her bargain, and {ſpoiled all the con: 
trivance : And the danger from expoſing their 
proofs was not much leſs ; for had they been 
detected to be forgeries, which ſhe certainly 
.dreaded, Kos and Herries, who were thought 
to be too clamorous before, would, upon that 
emergency, have been ready to rend the very 


earth with their terrible exclamations. And 


it might have been ſuſpected, not without 
ſome ſkew of reaſon, that Herries's {word 
would no longer have lurked quietly in its 


ſcabbard, whether Murray or Morton would 
accept his challenge or not; ſeeing no other 


reaſonable redreſs could be obtained. 
But this dire cataſtrophe was prevented, 
by keeping the letters out of the view of e- 


very one, belides Murray's party and the 


court of Exgland: And thus they continued 
a profound ſecret, till in the year 1571, after 
Morton had been a ſecond time at London, 


with the Queen's ſilver box, and their letters | 
in it, for a new conference, it pleaſed Queen 


Elizabeth and her miniſters to have them 


printed 
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printed at London, along with George Buthas 
nan's detection, both in the Latin and Scortifþ 
languages , and the next year in French, 
Along with them there was publiſhed a paper 
drawn up by Cecil to ſupport their credit; but 
moſt falſely pretending that they had wen 
printed in Scotland bd. 

For what purpoſe they Wappens to be wen 

printed, we are inſormed by Elizabeth herſelf 
and her miniſters, in their inſtructions in the 
year 1571, to one of her ambaſſadors or reſi- 

dents in France, for J have not at preſent the 

beginning of that paper: But after many inſig- 

nificant arguments to be made uſe of for con- 

vincing the King of France, that he ought not 

to interpoſe on Queen Maxy's behalf, we 

have this remarkable preſcription, — And 
here were it not amiſs to have divers of Bu- 
chanan's little Latin books, to preſent, if need 
* were, to the King, as from yourſelf, and 
© Ikewiſe to ſome of the other noblemen of 
© his council; for they will ferve to good ef- 
* feft to e her ; which muſt be done, 5 
* fore other purpoſes can be attained”, 

In this manner, and for theſe nk the let · 
ters were made known and ſpread abroad in 
the world by good Queen Elizabeth, but 
little to Queen Maxy's advantage; for ſhe , 
herſelf had been long ſhut up in one priſon, 
| and 
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amd now the | Biſhop of K2/s her ambaſſador, 
was confined in another; ſo that they could 
know little concerning the practices that were 
carried on in the world. And had they even 
been at greater liberty, tis poſſible they might 
not have happened on an abſolute proof of 
the forgery from a printed copy. Every one 
knows that divers indications of forgery may 
be diſcovered in a pretended original writing, 
which muſt be quite loſt in a copy, whether 
written or printed: Indeed had they been at full 
liberty, as they ought to have been, it is not 
to be doubted but that and many other crimes, 


no:Jeſs heinous and execrable, would have 


deen brought te light, as the Queen herſelf 
expreſly ſays . 


But however improper accuſers and evi. 
dences theſe men were, and however prepo- 
ſterous and abfurd rheir method of proceeding 
was in reality, yet as in fome points it reſem- 
bled the ordinary form of probation by writ, 


and a great deal of ceremony having been 
uſed as a cloak for concealing the want of ſin- 


cerity and honeſty, ir paſt with weak under- 
ſtandings as a proof, and has ſtill been plead- 
ed as ſuch by perſons of deep prejudices, and 
with ſuch it will continue to be fo eſteemed, 
until it ſhall be quite diſproved by clear evi- 


dence and even then, fome who have their 
unders 


2 Append. p. 298. 
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the truth of their co 


underſtancings in :abſol ute ſubje ion to thei - 


wills; and their Wills of atperverſe- diſpoſition, 


will never change theit opinion, or, at leaſt, 
not acknowledgevit, unleſs they could per- 
ceive their intereſt in doing ſo. 

Alliothers of tolerable penetration, conſider- 
ing the cloſs connexion that had always been 
betwixt m, Elizabeth and Murray's party, 
ſuſpected this whole ſtory as meer juggle 
and impoſture; but * ſtronger evidences for 

ctures having been kept 
ſecret to this day, they could not ſhew clear- 
ly that it actually was ſo. They made excep. 
tion againſt the ſtile of the letters,which in fact 
differs extremely from the Queen's manner 
of writing; and this, joined with other pre- 
ſumptions, forms a ſtrong. argument againſt 
them; but fe- are capable of perceiving the 
full force of it: And although a man be, for 
his own part; well: perſuaded of a thing of 
that nature; he will find it no eafy matter to 
perſuade others. 

Theſe and the like difficulties have made 
ſome of our on countrymen» look upon 
this matter as a kind of myſterious abyſs, 
which, altho? they were perſuaded ithad once 
a bottom, yet did they doubt whether it could 
ever hereafter; be fathomed. It is therefore 
not much to be wondered, if foreigners, like 
Monſr. Bayle, or others of the like taſte and 

— h com- 
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complexion, do treat this affair as a remark- 
able foundation for hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, 
Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid, that more might 
have been expected from ſo high a pretender 
to reaſon as Monſr. Pierre Bayle, than to 
conclude the queſtion to be- undeterminable, 
after he had run a parallel betwixt the credit 
that is due to George Buchanar's ſatires, or 
hiſtory, call it as ye will, and William Can 
den's annals of Q. Elizabeth, Was it not 
poſſible that both of them were in the 
wrong? Yea, for ought that he knew, Cam: 
_ den's errors, tho? few in compariſon, and in- 
conſiderable, were all on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion with Buchanan's vile fictions: Which 
tor the moſt part is really the fact. 
But perhaps this is all that foreigners, like 
| Bayle, can do, who probably do not imagine 
that there are better evidences to be had for 
determining thoſe points: or, if they have any 
ſuch notion, know not to whom they ſhould 
apply, or where to ſearch for them. But it 
would ill become natives of this country, who 
have fairer opportunities for inquiry, as ha- 
ving more ready. acceſs to indubitable docu- 
ments of the tranſactions of thoſe times, to 
put off their readers, or conſume their own 
time with prattle about the veracity or cre- 
dit of this or that hiſtorian ; a method not to 
be borne with, except in matters of high an- 


tiquity, 
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tiquity, in which perhaps nothing better is 
to be had. n | Ty 153 145 | 3-H 3 
It is therefore purpoſed in this ſmall trea- 
riſe, to go to the fountain-head; and ſtrictly 
to examine WHatever evidenee the Queen's 
enemies brought, either to convict . her, or to 
vindicate themſelves; and as for the method, 
to proceed on the ſame plan which the Queen 
and her commiſſioners appear to have chalk- 
ed out for themſelves, viz.” firſt to demon- 
ſtrate the forgery of the pretended letters to 
Bothwell; and then to ſhew that Murruy, 
Morton, and their accomplices were the firſt 
contrivers, and ſome of them the real execu- 
ters of the murder of the King. 5 


CHAPTER L 


pr 


The Hiſtary of the Letters to Bothwell 


"HE firſt mention that T have met with 

of any writing under the Queen's hand, 
from which her guilt in the murder of her 
husband was faid to appear, is in a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Throckmorton to Queen 
Elizabeth, dated from Edinburgh the xxv. 
day of July 1567, by which he acquaints her, 
that Morton and bis aſſociates deſigned to 
REES = charge 
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complexion, do treat this affair; as a remark: 
able foundation for . hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſim. 
Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid, that more might 
have been expected from ſo high a pretender 
to reaſon as Monſr. Pierre Bayle, than to 
conclude the queſtion to be undeterminable, 
after he had run a parallel betwixt the credit 
that is due to George Bucbanan's ſatires, or 
hiſtory, call it as ye will, and William Can- 
den's annals of Q. Elizabeth, Was it not 
poſſible that both of them were in the 
bonnie; Yea, for ought that he knew, Cam- 
dien's errors, tho? few in compariſon, and in- 
conſiderable, were all on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion with Buchanar's vile fictions: Which 
for the moſt part is really the fat, 


But perhaps this is all that foreigners, like 


Bayle, can do, who probably do not imagine 
that there are better evidences to be had for 
determining thoſe points: or, if they have any 
ſuch notion, know not to whom they ſhould 
apply, or where to ſearch for them. But it 
would ill become natives of this country, who 

have fairer opportunities for inquiry, as ha- 
ving more ready acceſs to indubitable docu- 
ments of the tranſactions of thoſe times, to 
| put off their readers, or conſume their own 
time with prattle about the veracity or cre- 

dir of this or hat hiſtorian ; a method not to 
be dende withy, Except in matters of high an- 
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0 to examine Hate ver evidenee the Queen's 
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and her commiſſioners appear to have  chalk- 
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HE gelt mentlon that I have met with 
of any writing under the Queen's hand, 
Mk which her guilt in the murder of her 
husband was faid to appear, is in a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Throckmorton to Queen 
Elizabeth, dated from Edinburgh the xxv. 
= of Fuly 1567, by which he acquaints her, 
that Morton and his aſſociates deſigned to 
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charge * Queen, among (other * 
with the murder of her husband, of which 
* they ſaid they had as apparent proof apainſt 
her, as might be, as well by the teſtimony 
of her own hand- writing, which. they had 
recovered, as alſo by ſufficient witneſs.” 
Now ſome will be apt to think that the let, 
ters to Bothwell are meant by this word, hand. 
writing And, J confeſs, I Would alſo have 
been * thay opinion, iß they had not affirmed 
wich the ſame breath, that they had ſufficient 
witneſſes too. Had the; Queen herſelf oo 
dered him, or been preſent when the dęed wWa 
done, it was: poſſible! to have had Moen; 3 
but as that was not the caſe, it ſurpaſſeth an 
ordinary capacity to imagine how they could 
poſſibly have had them. It is to be further 
obſerved, that. however luffigiept theſe witneſ. 
ſes may be ſuppoſed, yet they muſt needs have 
been guilty themſelves, as well as the N : 
And thence another very hard qüeſtion ar n-arifes, - 
What became of theſe witneſſes ? 8 
they could not be extant, upon the ꝗth- day 
of December that fame. year ; for then the 
matter having been reaſoned .ppon at great 
length, and with good deliberation, :in. their 


council and convention, for ſundry days, ng. 

other way, or means, could be found, for vin- 

l cee or eee the Queen, 
but 
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but the letters to B athwell only a. Now had 
there been ſach. witneſſes, © there would have 
been one other way by them, . which could 
not have been forgot, when, the men were 

reduced to fo, great ſtraits. And of what ſer · 
vice they might have been to the cauſe the 
next year in England, every one muſt ſee, 
who conſiders that when Q. Elizabeth had 

ent her whole mind to blacken.Q.. Maxy's 

character, under the pretence of friendſnip, and 
of giving her aſliftance, ſhe was of neceſſity 
obliged to receive both for accuſers and wit - 
neſſes, t thoſe moſt open and notorious rebels 
and traitors, who had impriſoned their Sove- 
reign's perſon, uſurped her royalauthority, and 
ſeized. her whole, riches and revenues; in the 
poſſeſſion of all which Elizabeth was by com- 
8 to maintain chem for their pains, as hath 

en ſhewn; The tranſaction indeed muſt have 
been infamousat any rate, but not to ſo evident 
a degree, if there had been other ſufficient wit- 
neſſes than theſe accuſers, who were thereby 
both to have their lives and eſtates ſecured, 
which they conſeſs they bad ſorfeited, and to en- 
joy thoſe rewards of the higheſt nature beſides. 
y che ſame letter we learn, that they then 
accuſed the Ayer of two other crimes ; ; the 
firſt whereof was © TYRANNY U, for wiolar 
| * both their common and ſtatute laws, and; 
e _ 
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namely, for the breach of theſe ſtatutes 
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which N enacted in her abſence, ant 
* confirmed by Monſr. de Randan, and Mont. 
D' Oiſel, in the F. rench King her husband's 
"name and hers.” They mean the acts of 
their pretended parliament 1560. But in the 
firſt place, Meſſrs. de Randan and D'Oifel 
had no ſuch commiſſion, either from the King 
of France, or from her. Secondly, they Had 
both left the kingdom before' theſe pretended 
laws were framed. And in the third place, 
not one of theſe pretended ſlatutes was ever 
ratified or held as law, till Murray got two of 
them confirmed in his parliament | in nde 
1567, after the Queen was in priſon, | 
A third crime, which they faid hey vj were 
to lay to her charge, was incontinency, as well 
with the Earl of Bothwell, as with others, 
having ſufficient proof againſt her for that 
*crime.” As they never wanted ſuffictent proof, 
it is much they did not run over the deca: 
logue, and aſcribe to her every ſpecies of crime. 
Their proof f is to be ſeen in G. Buchanan 
detection , that extraordinary performance, 
which Q. Elizabeth was. ſo good as to diſperſe 
thro? France b. In it we have ſuch a ſenſeleſs 
inconſiſtent ſtory about the Queen, and dame 
Reres, Margaret Carwood and Bothwell, anda 
window, and a belt, and every thing, either 


within 


— * - 
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within doors or without, clearly ſeen in a 
dark- night, by thoſe who were not preſent, 
as has ſcarcely any parallel in other romances, 
even the moſt abſurd. Yethe proves all by the 
confeſſion of a dead man, to wit, George 
Dalgleiſb, which, ſays he, yet remains on 
record ; although in that confeſſion there is 
not one ſingle word of the ſtory a. But if the 
dead man's confeſſion will not do, the Queen's 
own will certainly be ſufficient, for, we have 
Buchanan's word for it, ſhe: confeſſed it her- 
ſelf. , A reader who is not acquainted with 
Mr. Buchanan or his books, will be apt to 
think, that -as:ſhe was a Roman Catholick, 
this confeſſion had been made to ſome kna- 
viſh little prieſt, who had thus revealed it a- 
gain. But that, was not the caſe ; the con- 
feſſion was made to the moſt ghoſtly of all 
gnoſtly fathers and mothers, even to the 
good Regent the Earl of Murray, and his 
dear mother the Lady Lochlevin. Mr. Bu. 
cbanan's word will be ſufficient to make this 
ſtory paſs with ſome well diſpoſed people; 
but, for the conviction of others, it were to 

be wiſned that Murray had ſworn to the 
truth of it, or elſe had put it into Dalgleiſb's 
confeſſion: For to affirm that it was to be 
found there, when ir is not, has an extreme 
"py pes. - . | O DE 
Was 


ge en s collections, vol. 2. p. 8. and | 
compared with the appendix. 5 — 


34. Te Hiſtory 5 
Was it not ſomewhat a that the 
Queen s hand writing ſhould have been firſt 
mentioned amongſt ſo many abſurdities and 
falſhoods? And doth not that givea handle for 
ſuſpecting this proof to have been as ill found 
ed as the reſt? It will Perhaps be asked, Why 
all this ade about mentioning her writings in 
Juh 1567 : Doth it not appear from the act 
of; Murray's, privycouncil in September 1 568, 
that they had. got them in June the preceed 
ing year“? It is ſo ſaid there indeed : buthow 
are we to knom whether that tale has more 
truth in it than their former ſtories? In any 
event chis letter of T hrockmorton's is ſo far 


uſeful; as it directly confronts their holy pro 


teſtation, that they always declined to pu- 
bliſh this matter to ſtrangers V, and thus ſhews 


how much credit is due to . affertions, 


| menen upon oath. 

Phe letters ſeem to have made thejr firſt 
publick appearance in Murray's privy-coun- 
eil, in time of a convention upon the iv. wy 
of December 1 567 ©. 


They were next produced i in aur 6 


parliament that ſame month d. 
Thbirdly, there was a tranſlation of then 
(as Murray calls it) ſent to London, to be 


conſidered by the council there, in che . 


ag of June 1568. 


8 
+ 3 Append. P. go. bp. 204. p. 62. 45. 66. 
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The fourth time of their appearance was 
When Martian delivered them, box and all, to 
Marruy in bis Pere re , 
we Str Je 36 
They wache Mod n to the Eng: 
155 commiſſioners at Tork, by four of Mur- 
ray's retinue; among whom was Mr. George 
Buchanan; upon the x. day of October 1568 b. 
They were produced | before the Englip 
commiſſioners at Zondon, upon the viii. day of 
December 1568, and by them cmd com. 
pere and recorded ea. N 
Their laſt public appearance 0 was in In 
texte privy*council; when they were: re-delp 
vered to Morton, then going to London, up- 
on the xxii. day: o January 1 571. and there 
alſo they were entered upon record 4, 
But neither the pretended originals, nor either , 
of theſe records can be found at preſent, tho 
no ſmall enquity hath been made after them. 
Morton had got the originals: again into his 
bande and with him they remained, until he , 
was accuſed of the king's murder, upon the 
wü. of January 158 1. After which the Earl 
of. Argus, as his heir by tail, having taken 
the inſpection and charge of his effects, till 
the iſſue of his trial ſhould be ſeen, the box 
and lauer fell into his hands, and ſtill was 
1 | 9 wa 


aged. p. 90. 1 139. 142. 
Py 87. 235. 252. 256. 4 p. 91. 


3 The Hiſtory K 
kept by him aud hie ſucceſſors ; for 1 find an 
anonymous hiſtorian who wrote about the re 
ſtoration of King Charles II, affirming chat 
the box and letters were at that time to be 
ſeen with the Marquis of Douglas; and it is 
thought by ſome; that they are ſtill in that fa. 
mily, tho” others fay they have ſince been ſeen 
dt Hamilton. What pity it is that 3 are 
not ſought out and engraven on braſs! 
Hence it is not eaſy to account for what we 
read! in the Naudeana, that Gabriel Naude ſaw 
theſe letters at Rome, If a printed copy is 
meant, it was no ſtrange ſight, nor was it ne- 
_ ceſlary to go to Rome for it; and the pretend. 
ed originals were not to be ſeen there, in his 
days, wherever they may be now. He adds, 
„That, for his part, he is willing to believe 
, all that Monſr. de T hou and Buchanan have 
«ſaid of the Queen to be very true.“ A 
raſh declaration to come ſo abruptly from a 
man of ſenſe; it ſavours much of an inter- 
polator's polluting hand; and theſe Ana's are 
known to be of little or no authority. But how 
ever it came there, it reflects little honour on 
Mr. Naude. Every one knows that there were 
Fach letters, whether he ſaw them or not: 
But, unleſs he could have ſhewn that they 
were the Queen's own, this declaration is 
fooliſh. Yet as if it were to the purpoſe, we 
lee it taken hold of it in a hodge. podge of im- 


Pertinence 
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pertinenee and - blunders of divers people a- 
maſſed together, and lately ptinted at Aber 
deen, on account.chiefly,. as * would ſeem, of 
an obſcene word, which in the Naudæana ſtands 
in a dead language; but they have tranſlated 
it, and inſiſt on it, thereby diſplaying the 1m» 
purity, as well as the malice, of their hearts. 
Who can but pity that poor weak Man, who 
is uſed as a vehicle for tranſmitting ſuch. rot- 
ten wares, and thereby expoſed to be wy 
{erably pelted, inſtead of the proprietorsl 
The records that were made of theſe bat 
ters would be of little more uſe than the 
printed copies, for the diſcovery; of the forge: 
ry; ſo that we need not be very anxious about 
them. The extracts from them of ſuch para- 
graphs as were thought moſf to the purpoſe; 
by the Engliſh commiſſioners, are ſtill to be 
ſeen a. The letters were printed at London 
in the year 1571, at the end of Bucbanan's 
detection, three in Latin, and all in the 
Scottiſh language, where they ſtudied to pre- 
ſerve the Scottiſi dialect, that they might 
ſeem to have been publiſhed in Scotland, as 
Cecil gave out b; but their anxiety in that mat 
ter, made them ſometimes miſtake the older 
Engliſh ſyllabication for Sceſtiſu, putting nat 
for not, and the like, d n ren them 
lane | - ts iH nnd 110 TIE» 
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The firſt edition of the e and * 


ters in French, was alſo: publiſned at Lon. 


don, though it bears in the title page that 


it was printed at Edinburgh by W Ten 


Maltem, as appears from its giving an ac- 


count, Vol. 82. of the execution of Mother and 


Barney, which it ſays happened in the begin- 
ning of that year 1572. Now theſe men 


were hanged, drawn and quartered, according 
to the Engliſb faſhion, upon the 14th day of 


February that year, for treaſon againſt Cecil a, 


and the printing of that book was fried 
upon the thirteenth day of the ſame month, 
as it teſtifies irfelf ; Few therefore muſt have 
been done at London, and not at Edinburgh, 
It was a common euſtom in rhole days, 


wan when the Eugliſb court thought proper 
roſpubliſh any ſcandalous books, or pamphlets, 
they made the'title-pages bear that they were 
printed in Scotland; ſuch as cheſe editions of 
the dete län t. the- books De furoribus Gal. 
licis e Le Revielle matin, both in F rene and 
in Latin, Junius Brutus, &c." © 


In che ſame Year 1552, the Setedon and | 


Maar were publiſhed at 87. Andrews in 
Scotland by Robert Leckprevik, Which Fames 


Anderſon would impoſe upon us as the firſte- 
dition, as alſo that it had been tranſſated from 
the Latin by Mr. arenen himſelf: Neither 


of 
« Digges's ambaſſitſor,' p. 166. d 9 79 5 5 
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of which is true · That they had been print- 
ed in England before that time, as was (aid 
already, we learn from Alexander Hay's letter 
to Knox a, dated the xiv, day of December 
1571: And that the tranſlation was made by 
ſome other perſon, who hath not always 
rightly apprehended the true meaning of the 
Latin, could be made appear at great length, 
if the matter Were of any moment: But, 

whoever wants to ſee the truth, may find ſome 
examples in Mr. Thomas. Ruddiman's notes 
upon that work. All theſe editions were con- 
ſulted in printing the letters in this book. 
It is to be obſerved, that the editions in- the 
Sent language have cight letters, and the 
Frencb only ſeven. Murray actually preſent 
ed eight b before. the Engliſe commiſſioners, 
but they did quietly reject one of that num 
ber, and accepted of the other ſeven e only, 
Hence that one is wanting in the edition in 
French, which was certainly publiſhed at 
London by Cecil, notwithſtanding all his dif - 
ſimulation and aſſertions to the contrary, either 
in the book itſelf, or elſewhere l. He it waswho 
drew up the ſupplement at the end of it againſt 
the Queen and Duke of Norſall, and dad all 
in readineſs to be. publiſhed, how ſoon the 
W ſhould. be beheaded, which, as he ex. 


pected 


« Append. p. 351. P. 97. © 256. 852 
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peed, ſhould have been upon the 11th day 
of February 1572. But that matter being 
put off for ſome time, to his great grief, he 
had a few alterations to make, and thus the 
book was finiſhed at the ms -houſe "_ 
"_ the was _ * e 110 
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"at b All the Enllebees it” Weis #5004 
VF out for Proving, "the letters to be the 
Queen's own Writing, che firſt in the proper 
natural order, though not in time, is a ſort of 
ſtipulation betwixt Murray and Morton, in 
their r privy council, the xvi. day of Septen. 
ber 1 568, before they ſet out for England b; 
by which Morton delivers up to Murray the 
box and letters in it; and Murray, in return, 


: gives him an act of council, for his exone- 


ration, containing an ample reſtimonial and 
declaration, „ that Morton had all along 


truly and honeſtly 1 kept "the faid box, and 


4% whole writings and bites within the fame, 

without 99 alteration, augmentation, or 

527554 FA 6 diminu- 
+ Digges's ambaſſador, p. 166. 
d Append. Þ- 90. n 1 7-260 E. Ih 
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1 diminution thereof, in any part or Portion; 
then key himſelf to make them all forth- 
coming for the benefit of all concerned. 1 
call this the firſt evidence in the natural order, 
becauſe, altbough they had been the year be- 
fore produced both in their council and parlia- 
ment, there had never been any mention made 
how or when they got them. This deficiency 
is now made up; for in this act we are told, 
that they were found with the late George 
« Dalgleifh, ſervant to the Earl of Bothwell, 
upon the xx, day of Zune'r 567.” And thus 
al is well, had we been told who found them. 
But here it comes naturally to be queſtion- 
ua; how Murray or | his council; and eſpecially 
he himſelf, who was in Frünce at the time, 


could fo readily and roundly atteſt, either that 


this box and letters were found with Dal. 
gleiſb, or that Morton had ſo honeſtly preſerved 
dem all that time, without any manner of 


change or alteration? Tbis ſeems repugnant 


to common ſenſe, and is ſo far from anſwers 
ing their purpoſe, that it affords the moſt v ve- 
hement gore "07 of fand... 

Their acts of council and parliament * in 
Decenibe 1567, may be reckoned another 
of their evidences, for they cannot well be 


counted ſeparately, becauſe their act of par- 


lament is e al the he om: of their 
act 


A EX P. =£ 66. 
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pected, ſnould have been upon the 11th day 
of February 1572. But that matter being 
put off for ſome time, to his great grief, he 
bad a few alterations to make, and thus the 
book was finiſned at the W houſe Sy 
_ the cage 1215 that d manthe- 8 
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if * all e the endete that were bound 


out for Proving "the letters to be the 


Queen's own Writing, the firſt in the proper 


natural order, though not in time, is a ſort of 
ſtipulation betwixt Murray and Morton, in 
their privycouncil, the xvi. day of Septen. 
ber 1 568, before they ſet out for England b; 
by which Morton delivers tip to Murray the 
box and letters in i it; and Murray, in return, 
gives him an act of council, for his exone- 
ration, containing an ample reſtimonial and 
declaration, „that Morton had all along 
truly and honeſtiy kept the faid box, and 
„whole writings and pieces within the ſame, 
without any alteration, "augmentation, or 


521599 „ diminu- 
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« diminution'thereof, in any part or portion; 


then obli es himſelf to make them all forth: 


coming for the benefit of all concerned. I 
call this the firſt evidence in the natural order, 
becauſe, although they had been the year be- 
fore produced both in their council and parlia- 
ment, there had never been any mention made 
how or when they got them. This deficiency 
is now made up; for in this act we are told, 
that they were found with the late George 
« Dalgleifh; ſervant to the Earl of Bothwell, 
*© upon the xx. day of Juue x 567. And thus 
all is well, had we been told who/found them. 
But here it comes naturally to be queſtion- 
aj how Murray or his coundll; and eſpecially 
he himſelf, who was in Frünce at the time, 
could fo readily and roundly atteſt, either that 
this box and letters were found with Dal- 
pleiſh,or that Morton had ſo honeſtly preſerved 
them all that time, without any manner of 
change or alteration ? This ſeems repugnant 
to common ſenſe, and is-ſo far from anſwers 
ing their purpoſe, that it affords the moſt ve⸗ 
hement T "pe of fraud. 
Their acts o 
Decal 1567, may be Na e another 
of their evidences, for they cannot well be 
counted ſeparately, becauſe their act of par- 
lamenic, 18: ry Tie the he ann of their 
0 l act 
2 2 p- 62. 66. 
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act of council; which 3 beld for 
deviſing befote hand how and by whar 
means a full and perſect lay and | ſecurity 
might be; abtained, and maile;] for-all [thoſe 
ho either by, deed; counſel or fubſeription 


| bad entered in their cauſe ſinee the be 


« ginaing. And, the matter being largely, and 


with good deliberation reaſoned at great 


* length, and upon ſundry days, at laſt the 
« whole lords, barons and others could find 
vo other Way or means to find or make the 
© faid ſecurity, but by producing theſe letters; 

which, they declared, they were moſt loth 


10 do, ſor che love they bore to the Queen's 


©, perſon, who was once their ſovereign, and 
for the reverence of his Majeſty, whoſe . 


' ©, mother ſhe Was, and alſo on account of the 


©, many. good. and excellent: gifts, wherewith 
Gad ſometime endued her, if 'otherwiſe the 
*/ſincerity. of their intentions and proceedings 


 *-19, foreign. nations, and the inhabitants of 
this iſle (of whom many as yet remained 


adgment) ſatisfied and reſol- 


in ſuſpence of j 


ved of the righteouſneſs of their quarrel; 


and the ſecurity of themſelves and their po- 
* terity, by any other means, could. have 

been provided and eſtabliſhed.” 
.i-Behold how lucky a hit this, tag it ſhould 
me chanced Dalgleiſh to be apprehended 
With 
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with the letters, at a time of ſo great diſtreſs. 


'Theſe they produced in parliament, and ob- 


tained ſecurity in their own very terms, with 


the alteration of only one ſingle word, but a 


moſt cruel and unlucky word it was, and 
might have undone all. 


In their a& of privy-council, which they 


preſented by way of petition to their parlia- 


ment, they had affirmed that the letters were 


written and ſubſcribed by the Queen's owti 


hand ; But when they came to be produced 
before the parliament, ' O miſerable negle& ! 


the ſubſcription had even been forgotten to be 


added ; and when they had once appeared 


thus publickly without it, could never after- 


wards be ſupplied: And both the ſeal, it ſeems, 


and indorſation had been forgotten alſo 2. No 


very inconſiderable defects! 

The Parliament therefore could not find 
them to have been ſubſcribed by her; but 
they found them to be holograph; for inſtead 


of ſaying they were written and ſubſcribed 


with her own hand, as the act of council has 
it, they ſay the letters were written wholly 


with her own hand ; and all the reſt of the 
att is in Murray's own or his council's words. 


It may be ſaid that it was proof enough, if 


the parliament found them to be written by 


her, altho? the ſubſcription was wanting. Bur 
| K „ whe 
* Append, p. 369. 
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whoever will object this, ought firſt to ſatisfy 
us how papers, which upon the iv. of De- 
cember are affirmed by an aſſembly of twen. 
ty eight perſons, to have been ſubſcribed, 
came to appear thereafter not to have been 


{ubſcribed, nor ever after pretended to have 


been fo by thoſe very perſons themſelves, 


when ſo often mentioned a. For though this 
circumſtance may at firſt view appear ſmall 
and trifling, any thinking perſon who mature- 


ly conſiders it, will perceive that they had de- 
ſigned to have preſented their letters to the par. 


liaament formally ſubſcribed by the Queen, by 
what ever miſhap it fell out that it was ec 


done; and then it will become extremely 
hard to believe that any of theſe letters had 


been written by her, any more than ſubſcri- 


bed, even although the parliament had ſworn 


to it. 

If any body ſhall expreſs their amazement 
how the parliament could have allowed an 
act to paſs in their name, in which it was ſaid, 


| that theſe letters were wholly written by the 


Queen" s own hand; J refer them to the rea- 
ſons given for their 68 in that matter by 
a numerous aſſembly of the greateſt perſona- 
ges in the kingdom, of whom many were 
there preſent, viz. © There was nothing done 
in their parliament that might prejudge the 

f Queen 8 
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Queen's honour in any ſort, her Grace ne- 
ver having been called nor accuſed there- 
of: for what was done was not to declare 
her Grace guilty of any crime, which of 
* reaſon noways could be done againſt her 
* Majeſty uncalled ; but only an act made 
for ſafety of themſelves from forfeiture, who 
< treaſonably had put hands on her Majeſty's 
* moſtnoble perſon, and impriſoned her Grace, 
only ſounding their proceedings upon juſt 
meaning, as they alledged ; which ſundry 
* noblemen who were her Grace's favour- 
ers, then preſent, bore withal, moſt prin- 
cipally for ſafety of her Grace's life, which, 
before their coming to parliament, Was 
concluded and ſubſcribed by a great part 
ol thoſe who had ſeized her perſon, to 
be taken from her in moſt cruel manner, as 
* is notoriouſly known ; ſuppoſe ſundry of 
the noblemen, partakers with themſelves, 
* refuſed to ſubſcribe the. ſame, or conſent to 
her death in any ways. 

And in caſe any ſuch act had 1 made, 
* the ſame cannot prejudge her Majeſty in any 
* ſort, in reſpect they had no lawful power to 
hold a parliament, And alſo it is againſt all 
* laws and reaſon to condemn any creature on 
life, until they be firſt called to uſe their 
* lawful defences, or, at leaſt preſented in 

judgment and heard. 
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And likewiſe it is againſt all laws and rea- 
* ſon, and alſo it was never ſeen in practice, that 
ever the ſubjects were judges of the Prince, 
but ſhould always obey them, zea, albeit 
* they be wicked, as the ſcripture declares . 
This is the true ſtate of the matter. We 
ſee by their own petition, drawn up in their 
council, that they deſired to have it enacted 
thus and thus, only as a full and perfect law 
and ſecurity for themſelves and their poſterity; 
which they affirm they could not deviſe b by 
any other means. Murray with twenty ſeven 
of his ſatellites or partiſans, who were all 
petitioners for it, and ſo ought not to have 
been preſent, ſat and voted for having it paſt; 
and all Who favoured the Queen were obliged 
to conſent to let them have that ſecurity, in 
their own terms, leſt they ſhould murder 
her: which Gave! of them had concluded to 
have been done, and had ſubſcribed a cove: 
nant for that end; and George Buchanan, 
who that very year had been moderator of 
the general aſſembly of the kirk, had by this. 
time prepared his dialogue de jure regni, for 
Juſtifying all theſe purpoſes, from which one 
may well learn what was in agitation.” 
If it ſhall ſeem ſtrange that any of theſe men, 
who ſo amply teſtified the great love and good: 


will that they bore to her perſon, ON account 
of 


2 Append. 5 354, 360. 
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of her high rank; and many good and excel 
lent gifts and virtues, ſhould have been at the 
very ſame -time conſulting and covenanting 
to cut her off; there is nothing in this more 
than the fame perſons did over again the next 
year, while they declare their devotion, pri- 


vate affeQion, and good wiſhes towards her, 


both for private and publick reſpects, and ac- 
knowledge the moſt part of them were bound 
to her for benefits received at her hands; and 
yet in the ſame paper will have Q. Flizabeth 
to crave her husband's blood at her hands, 
as being bound ſo to do by God's ordinance a, 
and at the next meeting, Elizabeth and they 
together prevailed with that weak many the 
Earl of Lenoy to give in a petition to the 


fame purpoſes, And this may ſuffice to ſhew 
that there are no great things to be built upon 


theſe acts of their council and parliament: Not 


to inſiſt that men of as great judgment as were 


among them, affirmed that the mne were 


none of her writing ©, 


It is ſtill to be kept in ane that 
theſe letters had paſt both in their privy-coun- 


eil and parliament, without any account given 
how, or when they ſhould have come to their 


hands, Dalgleiſh was then alive, and poſſi- : 
bly might have denied that ever he had them, ” 


Ka he being put to a eruel death amongſt o- 


others, 
e Append, p. 205. b P. 298. P. 361, 
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others, in January following 1568, the box 
was ſaid, at its next appearance to have been 
found with him, upon the xx. day of June 
1567 : But by whom is not ſaid, in either of 
the two receipts that are granted for it a. It 
would ſeem, Dalglei/h had not been appre- 
hended by Morton himſelf ; and thence would 
ariſe a chaſm in the progreſs of the letters, 
which, as is commonly, received, was from 
the Queen to Nicholas Hubert, or French 
Paris, who gave them to Bothwell, who 
gave them to Sir James Balfour, who gave 
them to Delgleiſh, from whom they were ta. 
ken by Morton, who gave them to Murray, 
after he kept them truly and honeſtly for 
near xv. months, as Murray beareth wit. 
neſs. But that ever Sir James Balfour had 


| them, or that Morton had them from Dal. | 


gleiſh, no man 1s warranted to ſay, by any 
original accounts of them that appear at pre. 
ſent, They muſt have paſt through as many 
hands at leaſt, and probably more ; But here 
weare as yet in the dark. Morton's decla- 
ration of the manner how he came by them, 


\ which he exhibited before the English com- 


miſſioners upon the ix. day of December 
1568, ought ſurely to have cleared up this 
matter, Which perhaps it may do afterwards, 
for at preſent it cannot be found, 


Were 


* 
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Were people at liberty to form their judg- 

men concerning the matter from ſuch ſhort 
hints as occur, it behoved them to conceive 
of it as not a little myſterious. Thus the Eng- 
liſb commiſſioners, after Murray's ny 


had inſtructed them privately in theſe mg 
upon the x. day of October, uſe the 


ters a, 
low- 


ing words, in relation to the manner how the 


box, Oc. was found: „The manner how 
« theſe men came by them is ſuch as, it 
« ſeemeth, that God, in whoſe ſight mur- 
eder and bloodſhed of the innocent is abo- 
% minable, would not permit the ſame to be 
hid, or concealed.” Something very un. 
common is always hinted at, whenever this 
affair is mentioned b. 

As the whole ſtreſ, in a manner, of the 
cauſe depends fundamentally upon this decla- 
ration (for without it, what would all the reſt 
ſignify ?) we muſt allow that there has been 
ſomething in it. 'Thereis indeed an obvious and 
weighty objection, Morton had always been 
in a confederacy with the enemies of his coun- 
try, and partaker in its ſpoils, both before, at, 
and after the reformation; and was one of the 
principal aſſaſſines when David Rizio was mur- 
dered, and the Queen fo horribly abuſed, and 
made priſoner ; that he was alſo one of the 

con- 


2 Append. p. 140, 143. 
bd P. 83. 92. 241. 256. 
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others, in January following 1568, the box 
was ſaid, at its next appearance to have been 
found with him, upon the xx. day of June 
1567 : But by whom is not ſaid, in either of 
the two receipts that are granted for it *, It 
would ſeem Dalgleiſh had not been appre- 
hended by Morton himſelf ; and thence would 
ariſe a chaſm in the vrogrefa of the letters, 
which, as is commonly. received, was from 
the Queen to Nicholas Hubert, or French 
Paris, who gave them to Bothwell, who 
gave them to Sir James Balfour, who gave 
them to Dalgleiſb, from whom they were ta- 
ken by Morton, who gave them to Murray, 
after he kept them truly and honeſtly for 
near xv. months, as Murray beareth wit- 
neſs, But that ever Sir James Balfour had 
them, or that Morton had them from Dal. 

gleiſh, no man 1s warranted to ſay, by any 
original accounts of them that appear at pre. 
ſent. They muſt have paſt through as many 
hands at leaſt, and probably more: But here 
we are as yet in the dark. Morton's decla- 
ration of the manner how he came by them, 
\ which he exhibited before the Engliſh com- 

miſſioners upon the ix. day of December 
1568, ought ſurely to have cleared up this 

matter, which perhaps it may do afterwards, 
for at preſent it cannot be found, if 
| Were 
| ®» Append, p. 90. 91. 
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Were people at liberty to form their judg- 
ment concerning the matter from ſuch ſhort 
hints as occur, it behoved them to conceive 
of it as not a little myſterious. Thus the Eng- 
liþ commiſſioners, after Murray's deputies 
had inſtructed them privately in theſe matters a, 
upon the x. day of October, uſe the follow- 
ing words, in relation to the manner how the 
box, Oc. was found: The manner how 
« theſe men came by them is ſuch as, it 
* ſeemeth, that God, in whoſe ſight mur— 
« der and bloodſhed of the innocent is abo- 
* minable, would not permit the ſame to be 
hid, or concealed.” Something very un- 
common is always hinted at, whenever this 
affair is mentioned b. 

As the whole ſtreſs, in a manner, of the 
cauſe depends fundamentally upon this decla- 
ration (for without it, what would all the reſt 
lignify ?) we muſt allow that there has been 
ſomething in it. There is indeed an obvious and 
weighty objection, Morton had always been 
in a confederacy with the enemies of his coun- 
try, and partaker in its ſpoils, both before, at, 
and after the reformation ; and was one of the 
principal aſſaſſines when David Rizio was mur- 
dered, and the Queen ſo horribly abuſed, and 
made priſoner; that he was allo one of the 
con- 
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contrivers and executers of the king's s mur. 


for the baſis of the whole fabrick. On the o- 


the next day, which may be eſteemed as the 
capital of all. It is in theſe words: 


e ſciences, that the whole miſſive writings, 
« ſonets, obligations and contracts, are un- 
« doubtedly the ſaid Queen's proper hand- 


: * ſtand and perfectly know to be ſubſcribed 


\ 


der; and, laſtly, the ringleader in impri- 
ſoning che Queen in Lebe ; therefore bis 
oaths and declarations could hardly have been 
regarded, or accepted, in any cauſe, far leſs 
in this, could his ſingle teſtimony be received 


ther hand, it is to be conſidered, that if theſe, 
or the like objections, ſhould have been allow: 
ed of, they would have debarred all the reſt, 


as well as him, from bearing teſtimony in this 


cauſe, as they had been all more or leſs con- 


cerned in the ſame tranſactions; by which 
means our {famous letters would have been 


rendered quite inſignificant, and we ſhould 
alſo have been deprived of the declaration by 
Murray and all the reſt of his commiſſioners 


« We, b by the tenor hereof, teſtify, avow 
« and affirm, upon our honours and con- 


« writ ; except the contract in Scots, dated 
« at Seton the v. day of April 1567, written 
« by the Earl of Huntly, which alſo we under- 
by 


a Append. 2. 92, 


Letters is Bothwell examined. Fr 
t by her, and will take the ſame upon our 
& honotirs and conſciences, Oc. 

But no ma ought to overload his con- 
ſcience; and whoever ſwears more than he 
can know, doth no ſervice to the cauſe; but 
hurt. Other people uſe to ſwear that they 
truly believe, or ate perſuaded, that this or 
that paper is of ſuch a perſon's writing: But 
here all is point blank, undoubted knowledge 
and perfe& certainty in this declaration, which 
was given for corroboration of their oath 
made before 25 as if chat had not been ſuffi- 
> 

And their Breathing ſo belt to the 
Queen's bare ſubſcription, conſiſting only of 
ſix letters b, of which one might eaſily forge 
a hundred in a day, fo as neither ſhe herſelf, 
nor any of them could be able to diſcern the 
difference, diſcovers ſuch a keenneſs and reſo- | 
lution to go through itch with their matters, 

as in men who muſt have been acquainted 
with the nature of writings and of oaths, can 
be called by no other proper appellation, than 
that of deliberate perjury. All men, *tis like- 
ly, will not ſufficiently comprehend the ground 
of this obſervation, but the moſt part of fine 
writers and engravers know that the matter 
is ſo, and they are the moſt competent judges; 

which 


A 
2 Append. p. 122. 199. 
P. 379. 180. 184. 187; Ke. 


52 Murray's Proof of the 
which is enough to me. They ſwear at the 
ſame time that the Earl of Huntly wrote the 
paper at which this ſubſcription was a: ought 
they not alſo to have proved his hand-writing, 
or to have got him to en the fact 
ſome way or other? 

Hitherto we have ſpoke only of what may 


be ſtrialy called home-proofs, as depending 


' wholly upon their own knowledge and con- 
{ciences, Now as to their auxiliaries : 

They introduced one T homas Crawford, 
whom they call a gentleman of the Earl of 
Lenox's b, as the perſon of whoſe conference 
with the Queen, on her way to Glaſgow, 
ſome mention is made in the firſt letter C 
and he ſwore to ſome words that then pal 
betwixt the Queen and him, But what tri- 


fling, what penury of evidence was this! the 


Queen ſurely was not alone with Crawford 


upon the road to Glaſgow ; and thus other 


perſons of her retinue might have known 
what words paſt, as well as either of them, and 


from them theſe words might have come into 


the letters ; or, what hindered but Crawford 
might have divulged them himſelf ? ſo whe- 


ther he ſwore true or-not as to that matter, it 


is the ſame thing. Yet though this part of 
his teſtimony was idle, that which follows 


Was 


« Append. p. 246, b p. 1. 
o See it, Append. p. 54. 
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was not ſo. He fell upon a way to ſwear 
to moſt of the contents of that letter, without 
ſeeing it, and it is as long as all the reſt put 
together : Anda very certain way it was: 

For he ſwore a, That as ſoon as the 
Queen of Scots had ſpoken with the King 
his maſter at Glaſgow, from time to time, 
he, Crawford, was ſecretly informed by the 
* King of all things which had paſſed berwixt 
the Queen and the King, to the intent that 
he ſhould report the ſame to the Earl of 
Lenox, his maſter ; becauſe the ſaid Earl 
* durſt not then, for diſpleaſure of the Queen, 
*come abroad ! and that he did immediately 
at the very time, write the ſame, word by 
word, as near as he poflibly could carry the 
* ſame away: And, ſure he was, that the 
* words now reported in his writing, con- 
* cerning the communication between the 
Queen of Scots and him, upon the way near 
* Glaſgow, are the very fame words, in his 
# conſcience, that were ſpoken : And that the 


* others, reported to him by the King, were 
the ſame in effect and ſubſtance, as they 


were delivered by the King to him, though 
not perhaps the very words themſelves. 
[One would think they might have been 
in the very ſame words.] Caufa ſcientis 
patet. 

| TY Ss The 
Append. p. 246. 
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'The Earl of Lenox indeed was never 
much worth; and if he did not ſee the Queen 
on that occaſion, it may be thought he has not 
been on the mending hand. But what then? 
let the gentleman's evidence be conſidered. 
| Give ear, ye politicians, and ' ſtate judges: 
We have read and heard of ſcrewing up an 
evidence to the juſt tone ; of twiſting and 
torturing a letter, or the like, till it would 
bear the proper intended meaning ; of ſtrain- 
ing and ſtretching a paragraph of ſtatute, till a 
man, perhaps not much beloved by the Great 
or Godly, might, by a ſelect jury, be believed to 
be within the verge: But ſay, Can it be made 
appear from all your journals, that ſuch a 
matchleſs maſterly teſtimony, ſo clear and 
convincing, was ever given, or received by 
any of you, as that the evidence ſhould have 
had a copy of a Queen's billet-doux in his 
pocket, wherewith to convict her, without ever 
having ſeen the original; nay even before ſhe 
could have had time to write it? ? This thought 
it cannot be done. But what did I fay? a copy! 
that it could not be: they were both originals ; 
and the one might well have paſt for the other, 
had not Orawfori's been ſubſcribed, while 
the other wanted the ſubſcription, 

'This matter then ſeems to be near at a 
point, There is no room leſt for anſwering. 
Crewfurd, who knew beſt, has ſworn —_ 

an 
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and full: And let any man ſwear the con- 
trary, who can. So it is hoped every one is by 
this time fully and entirely ſatisfied of the 
capacity and integrity as well of Crawford 
| the evidence, as of Murray and Morton plain- 
tiffs, and of the moſt honourable the judges; as 
allo with regard to the letters, whether they 
are not to be reckoned genuine; for there can 
be no doubt from the very beginning as to 
Crawford's copy, becauſe he acknowledged the 
writing, and {wore to it in open court: But if 
any reader doth not as yet find bimſelf convin- - 
ced, he will do beſt to {top ſhort here ; for all 
that is to follow will have no effe& upon him. 
There ſtill remains another teſtimony of 
the ſubſidiary kind, which appeared not till 
nearly eight months after their proof at Lax. 
don had been concluded; and that aroſe from 
two confeſſions of Necholas Hubert, other- 
wile called French Paris, who is ſaid to have 
carried almoſt all the letters betwixt the 
Queen and the Earl of Bothwell, The laſt 
confeſſion is here printed 2, it being the moſt 


material, and clear in all points. It contains 


not only a particular account upon what 
occaſions the letters were written and ſent, 
but alſo expreſſes his knowledge of ſome re- 
markable points contained in them, which had 
been communicated to him, with plain tokens 

and 
* Append, p. 76. — 
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and circumſtatices, as that he himſelf de. 
livered to the Earl, not only the firſt letter, 
but alſo the bracelets therein-mentioned : 
That letter likewiſe, which is here printed 
in the laſt place, paſt through his hands, to- 
gether with the ring that is ſaid to be ſent 
along with it 2. In like manner he was the 
bearer of one of the letters for the rape, 
which he delivered to the Earl out of his own 
hand, and got from him an anſwer making for 
that purpoſe. He gives particular and plain 
Indications of the Queen's privity to the con- 
trivance and execution of the murder, which 
none of the reſt, who had formerly been put 
to death as guilty of that crime, had ever 


touched upon; for not one of them had faid 


a word againſt the Queen at allb. In ſhort, 
he is as clear wuh relation to the Queen's 
guilt, both in the murder and rape, as he is 


to the Earl's, with whom he was preſent at 


both. So that had he been at London to bear 


teſtimony along with Thomas Crawford, their 


joint evidence would ſurely have appeared fo 
clear and ample, as they muſt needs have 
borne down all oppoſition, doubt or contra- 


diction ; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 


Paris made this confeſſion againſt his own 
life, and was put to a cruel death on that 
very account: So that it is hardly to be ima- 

gined 
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vined, that he would have uttered any ao 

that was not ſtrictly true, : 
Let not the leſs, however clear and parti- 
cular theſe teſtimonies may appear, if the let- 
ters themſelves ſhall after all happen to be 
diſprov'd, what will become of the teſtimonies ? 
And how will any one be able to account for 
them? 'Tis manifeſt they muſt ſtand or fall 
together; for which reaſon I ſhall defer the 
conſideration of the teſtimonies, till the lets 
ters are firſt diſcuſſed, | 8 e 


CHAP. in 


| The inſufficiency of the Letters for 
abſolwing Murray's party, or pro- 
ving their accuſation of the Queen. 


'ET us now conſider the ends for which 
theſe letters were produced, and exa- 
mine whether they were ſufficient for obtain- 
ing thoſe ends. The firſt and chief purpoſe, 
as hath been ſaid already *, was, that this 
might be a foundation for a full and perfect 
law and ſecurity for them and their poſterity ; 

and that it might be declared, * That they, 
; in 


Above p. 42. 
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in taking arms, and impriſoning the Queen, 


© had done the duty of noblemen and good a 
ſubjects, and in no ways had offended, t 
c tranſgreſſed the laws in that fact, or any c 
thing depending thereon, either precceding, 
or following the ſame: And therefore | 


* ſhould be innocent, free, and acquit of the 
«* ſame, and of all action and cauſe, criminal or 
civil, that might be commenced againſt them, 
c a. And for the reaſon mentioned above), 
they got an act paſt for that purpoſe in their 
_ parliament, where, as they affirm, there was 
a greater aſſembly of the eſtates, than had 
been for a hundred years before e; which 
they bee ed at London, as a matter 
that added no ſmall weight to all their tranſacti· 
ons. There were certainly more provoſts of 
petty burghs at it than perhaps ever had been 
in any Scots parliament before; why did 
they not tell that likewiſe? As alſo that their 
parliament was not very unanimous in their pro- 
ceedings, but there were proteſtations made 
againſt ſome things relating to the Queen, of 
which proteſtations they would not ſuffer 
their clerks afterwards to give out copies 
or extracts 4? 
But had they been al unanimous, and ten 
thouſand times more numerous than they 
were 
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for proving the Facts alledged. 59 
were, that act was altogether unjuſtifiable and 
| abſurd : For no parliaments, no aſſemblies 
of men or angels could have made it lawful 
and right in them, to have taken and impri- 
ſoned their Sovereign upon the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth days of June, on account of theſe 
letters, Which they pretend to have found 
only upon the twentieth day of that 
month a, when the matter was all over: At- 
ter five days, yea five hours was in this caſe 
the fame, as aſter five revolutions of Saturn: 
For thus they were equally criminal asif their 
letters had never been found nor heard of, 
or even never had exiſted. But indeed when 
they had ſhut up their beneficent Sovereign 
in priſon, and uſurped her authority and 
riches, it became in a manner neceſſary to 
find the letters, or ſome other pretence of the 
like nature, which they might give out as a 
reaſon for ſodoing; and they themſelves affirm, 
that they could find no other way or means 
for their own vindication or ſecurity b. 
Oh! but it has been ſaid, and probably 
will be ſaid again; Not ſo faſt. Judge not that 
ye be not judged. CHARITY is a chriſtian 
duty; and MODERATION is ſtill a virtue, 
which becomes perſons of all ranks, and ad- 
orns all ſexes and ages. Theſe men, as 
bring men, might poſſibly have tript in ſome 
m circunt 
. append. p 90. 91. b p. 63. 
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60 ' The Letters inſufficient 
circumſtances, ſuch as in a point of regulari. 
ty in their proceedings; but beware what 
you ſay. Conſider that theſe were the very 


perſons who ſome years before, even in the 


years MpLix. and MpLx. brought about 
ſuch glorious things in the fear of the Lord, as 


is well known ; for ſo they themſelves, who 


knew beſt, always profeſſed and declared. 


Think upon this, and then tell us, whether it 


is not reaſonable to believe, that they proceed. 
ed here alſo upon righteous motives and juſt 
and ſolid grounds. Were not * their hearts mo- 
ved, (they declared it at York*) fo that they 


thought nothing more godly, nor more 50. 
© nonrable in the ſight of the world, than, by 


x puniſhing the Earl of Bothwell , chief author 


of the King's murder, to relieve others in- 


* nocently calumniated on that account; to 
* put the Queen to freedom from the bondage 


of that tyrant, who preſumptuouſly had en- 
© terpriſed to raviſh and marry her (whoſe 


© lawful husband he could not be, neither ſhe 


his lawful wife) and to preſerve the inno- 
© cent per fon of their native Prince, from the 
hands of him who had murdered his father? 


+I he profeſſion of the true religion could not 
permit them to do any leſs; and had they 
not done fo, Scotland could not have conti- 


_* nued in the ſtate of a kingdom b. 


Theſe 
* Append. p. 145. Þ p. 205. | 


for proving the Facts alledged. 6 
Theſe men therefore are to be looked up- 
on as avengers of innocent blood, zealous ſup- 
porters of religion, and vindicators of publick 
juſtice, the moſt loyal ſubjects, and true pa- 
triots. What although they had not got the 
letters, till after they had ſecured the Queen, 
and taken the government of the kingdom, 
and all her riches, revenues and jewels under 
their care? Might they not have had ſtrong 
inward impreſſions, or even revelations, as they 
wanted not prophets among them, witneſs 
Jobn Knox, that ſuch papers would ſome- 
time be found? It might be ſo, for aught you 
know. How then can you have the aſſurance, 
for the difference of five or ſix days only, to 
inſinuate, much more to mention, ſuch things 
as forgery, perjury, and perhaps murder too ? 
Fy, fy! preſumptuous creature! theſe are 
unſeemly hard words. A man ought at leaft 
to have ſome regard for his own reputation. 
Will ye wantonly expoſe yourſelf to reproach 
and feorn ? Do ye think that, at this rate, 
any of the more polite gentlemen or ladies 
will read your book? No! ſuch language | is 
not to be tolerated, G “ y . 
This laſt part of the argument wil be 
found of ſmall force in the preſent caſe. And as 
to the reſt; Was it ever heartl that people who 
now form ſuch objections, did ever yet com- 
plain of lack of moderation in Murray's and 
5 m 2 bis 
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his party's ſwearings, or in George Bucha. 


nan's writings? Were they privileged and 
warranted to write and {wear their Sovereign 
and great benefactreſs, into notorious open a. 


dultery, and the murder of her husband to 


boot, in the moſt poſitive language imaginable, 
when they knew their charge to be moſt 
falſe ? And muſt that be ſtill allowed to paſs for 
goſpel, without contradiction? ſo that others 


muſt not venture to ſay, that theſe men were 


guilty of the crimes of which they ſtand mani- 
feitly convicted by their own avowed foul 
writings and ſcandalous records; but muſt 
be run down, and repreſented as breaking 
through the bounds of all religion, natural 
and revealed, and trampling even common de- 
cency under foot? 8 

Some people's actions, it muſt be confelld, 


are fo extravagantly groſs and hideous, that 
there is no danger of affixing too ſtrong epithets 
to them, becauſe, to furnſh the proper language 

for them, the dictionary would ſcarce ſuffice: 


And yet a modeſt man, tho' he can ſwear to 


the truth of the facts, will decline to give a 


full and plain detail of them, unleſs he is 


brought upon oath ; ſo that do it he muſt. 


And one who writes of characters and facts in 


the hiſtorical way, is under a moral obligation 
to be as careful and cautious about what he 


Jays, 


for proving the Fadts alledged. 63 
ſays; as if he were ſworn, and therefore muſt 
ſpeak out, without minding conſequences, Or, 
is the old rule reverſed, ſo that now it is, Ne 
quid veri dicere audeat ; ne Fore falſi non au- 
deat, for moderation's ſake ? Moderation is 
certainly an amiable, decent, comely, well 
bred gentlewoman : No man in his ſenſes ever 
denied it : But there are courtezans too, who 
ſtrole abou in the very ſame dreſs, and 
impoſe upon the unwary. One who in a diſ- 

uted point betwixt facts, or characters in hi- 
tory, tells truth moderately, that is min- 
cingly, differs but in a ſmall degree from him 
who tells lies moderately. However that 
there is any intemperate language here, I 
know not; but if it ſhall appear ſo to others, 
let them conſider whether it is not exceſs of 
truth that makes it ſo. 3 
Ay, but have not ſome meek men written 
upon the like controverſy with more tem 
per? No; they have not, if the ſubject be 
attended ths for a parallel caſe never yet ex- 
iſted. Let the eriticks wait till that happens: 
Then, and not till then can they be at liber- 
ty to make compariſons. 
As to the ſuggeſtion, that the party might 
poſſibly have had reaſonable ſuſpicion of the 
Queen's guilt before: hand; the very apolo- 
gy makes againſt them. Do not we find 


them 
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them all along ſaying a, and enn in Hh 


declarations, proclamations,” aſſociations and 


anſwers, that they took arms; as they expreſs 


the matter, to ſet the Queen at liberty, which 
they effected, by ſhutting her up a cloſe priſon: 
er in Lochlevin fortreſs, before they pretend 


to have found their letters? and then extort- 
ed her ſubſcription toa dimiſſion of her crown, 
in their own favours, for fear of death, with 
which ſhe was threatned by one, whom the 
knew to be ſufficiently: capable to execute it, 
even by e Patrick Lord Lindſay, becauſe ſhe 
knew both him and his chief employer (I'm 


not able to reduce the word ti to a moderate 


ſze) to be aſſaſſines. = 
But ſurely their ſwearing will never per. 


ſuade any mortal in his ſenſes, that this was a 


proper method for ſetting the Queen at liber- 


ty: And yet, their ſwearing that this- was 


their 1 intention, excludes entirely the new in. 


vented pretence, that they might poſſibly be. 


fore hand have ſuſpected the Queen's guilt, 
and expected ſoon to find proof thereof. The 


weakneſs of this Apology they ſeem to have 


been aware of themſelves, when they ſwore 


at York, that they ſhut her up in priſon di- 
rectly e, c becauſe ſhe * threatned to be aven- 


> ged 


Anderſon's collections, vol. 1. part 2. p. 129. 133. 138. 


o Append, p. 122. 145. P. 167. 362. 4 P. 145. 
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I ged on them all, and offered to leave and 
« give over the realm and all, fo that ſhe 
might be ſuffered to poſſeſs the murderer 
of her husband. The abſurdity of which 
tale appears from this, that they confeſs ſhe 
| came over to them voluntarily a, and doubt- 
leſs upon the faireſt promiſes ov their part b. 
| Had they therefore obſerved their promiſes, 
there had been no room for her threats. On 
| the contrary, no ſhadow of reaſon can be ima- 
gined Why the Queen ſhould have voluntari- 
ly gone over to them, even upon their fair 
promiſes, but that ſhe never did, nor could, 
fully approve of that forced marriage to which 
ſhe had been conſtrained by the ſolicitations 
of her beſt well-wiſhers in the kingdom, with 
whom alſo her enemies had joined in giving 
a Bond to the Earl of Bothwell for the de- 
claration of his innocence in the murder of 
the King, and for promoting that marriage at 
any rate, without asking her conſent; recom- 
mending the Earl as the fitteſt man in all 
Scotland; and among thoſe were the ring- 
leaders who afterwards pretended to accufe 
him, and actually impriſoned her. Surely 
they had forgot to write the letter to Both- 
well, which Melvill tells us © they pretended 
to have intercepted, and on which they then 
founded the. cauſe of her impriſonment, or 


elle 
* Append. p. 145. Þ P. 164. 165, © Mem. p. 84. 
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elſe it had been produced to verify their af. 
ſertions. But all is falſhood and contradich 
on, every one as well of their ſtories, as oaths 
being inconſiſtent with another, from firſt to 
laſt. The true cauſe of impriſoning her, was 
neither on account of her threats, or of her 
letters written, or to be written, found or to 
be found, but to complete their own conſpi. 
racy, into which they had entred two years 
before, when ſhe was about to marry Lord 
Darnly Earl of Roſs ; for then they covenant: 
ted “ to {lay him and his father, and divers 
* other noblemen then about the Queen, and 
*« to make the Queen herſelf priſoner in 
% Lochlevin, for all the days of her life, and 
« the Earl of Murray to have uſurped the 
« government ;“ as is acknowledged and 
affirmed by three that were on the plot, 
namely, the Earls of Argyle and Rothes and 
Lord Boyd. All theſe three events happen- 
ed, two of-them certainly by the very fame 
party's means ; and can it be doubted as 
to the third? This is the only true reaſon 
for ſhutting her up priſoner in Lochlevin, be- 
fore they found thoſe letters, which they af. 
terwards alledged for their juſtification. | 
But how ſhameleſs was it to ſwear, that the 
Queen ſaid ſhe would leave kingdom,and all, to 


poſſeſs the murderer of ber husband Can any 
maortal 


Append. P. 558, 
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mortal. believe it? Oh, but it may be ſaid, 
the Queen probably named the Duke of Or4- 
nay, who was in fact the murderer of her huſ- 
band : As if theſe were ſo neceſſarily conver- 
tiþle terms, that they might be changed at plea- 
"ſure, by people upon oath ! So far was it from 
being poſſible for the Queen to have expreſſed 
| herſelf in theſe terms, that our deponents do not 
pretend to have had any tolerable knowledge 
or certainty | even of BothwelPs guilt, till the 
xxili. and xxvi. days of June, that is, even af- 
ter their finding the letters, as is clear from 
their own acts and proclamation upon the ſaid 
xxvi. of June a. Let this is not more groſs 


than their words immediate lowing, That 
the Queen finding herſelf wearied>af the go- 
vernment, ſo that her body, ſpirit and fenſes 


were altogether unable longer to occupy the 
ſame, ſhe renounced it, in favour of her 
ſon. If perjury ſtares one broad in the face, 
almoſt in every paragraph of their . writings, 
they only and the perſons who prompted and 

admitted it are anſwerable for it. 
And as to their godly and honoutable de- 
ſigns of which they talk, of what kind could 
that godlineſs be that prompted them, for 
their pains in dethroning the Queen, to uſurp 
to themſelves her kingdom, and ſeize her 
n riches 
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riches and revenues to their own uſe, of all 
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ring the minority of the Prince: The Queen's 


which, ſuppoſing ſhe had been juſtly ſet aſide, 


not the leaſt article could have appertained to 


them, but, as was well known and eſtabliſhed, 
devolved by law, immediately after her, upon 


the Duke of Chaſtelberault, who certainly had 


written none of the letters to Bothwell, nor 
had been preſent wich him at the King's mur- 
der, becauſe he was then in France, and ought 
not therefore to haye been deprived of his Juſt 
right, 


If it ſhall be alledged that this matter was 


already argued and adjudged, at the conclu- 


ſion of the conferences at London and Meſt. 
minſter ;_ where Q. Elizabeth, after a full 
hearing, gave her ſentence againſt the Duke, 


as appears from the whole proceſs concerning 
faithfully entered in George Buchanan's 


hiſtory * : The anſwer is, that all George Bu- 


chanan's ſtories are not true Sterling; {or 


which reaſon, *tis hoped, that the following 
chapters may ſerve to {et him aſide from bear- 
ing teſtimony hereafter in any cauſe. The 


matter of fact was thus: 


The Engliſh commiſſioners at Y ork, had, up- 


on the 20th of Odlober deſired the Scots com- 


miſſioners of both ſides to declare their opi- 
nions as to the government of the realm, du- 


| com- 
« Lib. 19. p. 375. 


T 0 Ser . 
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commiſſioners declared the law and practice 
to be in favour of the neareſt Jawfully de- 
ſcended of the blood royal, being of perfect 
age a, as was and is well known to have been 
the als, Murray and his partners declared 
that the Governor was elective, ſupporting 
themſelves by many falſhoods b, as will he ob- 
yious to all who are tolerably zcqualited with 
the hiſtory of our country. But Murray alto- 
gether diſreliſhing the queſtion, which he knew 
tobe by no means tenable for his purpoſe; 
and it being now reſolved that the further 
hearing of the cauſe ſhould be at London, 
the very next day he offers and propoſes ſome 
requeſts to Queen Elizabeth e, and this parti- 
cularly among the reſt; 
Becauſe his Grace (Murray) underſtands 
© ſomewhat to be meant and ſpoken by his ad- 
verſaries, of the Duke of Chaſtelherault's 
* right, as well to the ſucceſſion as to the go- 
vernment and adminiſtration, during our So- 
vereign's minority, beſeeches her Majeſty that 
no mention be made hereof (as a cauſe im- 
pertinent to the action in hand, for Which 
* this convention was appointed) in this pre- 
* ſent colloquy and aſſembly; For that the 
queſtion of ſucceſſion during the King our 
WET OY Tg * maſter's 


Cecibs ſtate papers, p- 484. 
d Ibid. p. 485. 
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* maſter's life, is not fit to enter in by him: 
* At leaſt he hath no cauſe to complain of 


© wrong, or hurt, during our ſaid Sovereigh's 
life, whom God preſerve. And as to the 


© adminiſtration and government; for the cau- 
e ſes above ſpecified, it cannot be mentioned 


bat this preſent, but with danger to that ſtate ; 


For upon the one part that ſhould be, as 
it were, an enſign diſplayed, whereunto 

« all the little and ſmall particular factions, 
* (wherewith the Rate, to our great grief, a. 
* bounds) ſhould and might retire them, to 
* ſave themſelves, and trouble that ſtate, and 


© boldly contemn the t authority, and the 


* laws: Such as are the whole mufderers of our 
. ſovereign! Lord's father, and their dependents; 
* the whole dependents and wwell-willers of the 
« Earl of Bothwell; the whole Papiſts ; the 
q whole faction of thoſe that hate the union in 
His 
« Grice doth marvel, that the Quicen's maje- 
« ſty, for any cauſe, night be induced, at this 
« preſent, ro enter into that purpoſe, being 


"10 dangerous, as ſaid is, to the ' troubling, 
and cominuing in trouble of that ſtare, 
© whereof an ſpecial care muſt: now ly up- 


on her Majeſty's ſhoulders in many re- 
E ſpetts, = of — 10 conclude, either the 
Queen's majeſty muſt directly, and without 
* delay, eſtabliſh that ſtate, under the preſent 


6 Lovers. | 
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government and authority, or elſe, by delay- 
ing thereof, nouriſh faction, comfort the 
« zwicked and ſeditious, hurt her friends, main- 
© tain her enemies, endanger the ſtate of reli. 

gion, and the amity, and, by diviſion of au- 
0 thority, provoke the entry of ſtrangers with- 
in the iſle : All which inconventencies are 
«without difficulty, and with ſmall charges, 
taken away, in joining with the preſent au- 
* thority and government, GC. 

See how earneſtly Murray preſſes Q. El. : 
zabeth to ſmother this queſtion entirely; 
which it would ſeem was done, for ought that 
yet hath appeared, excepting in Mr. Bucha- 
nan's book. It were to be wiſhed, upon 
Q. Elizabeth's account, that nothing more 
might ever appear concerning it; becauſe 
the reaſons upon which her ſentences! is there 
ſaid to have been founded, do not ſeem ſo 
perſpicuous and cogent as would be requiſite 
before a man could be deprived of his riglit, 
in a matter of ſo high conſequence z -on the 
other hand, for /Buchanar's ſake, it might be 
wild that her fentence could be produced, 
leſt men, who do not believe in him, ſhould 
furmiſe that he made it'himfel 

Now their depriving the Duke of Chaſtelhe- 
reads of his right, and ſeizing it ro themſelves, 
proves manifeſtly that power and-great riches 
Was all the godlineſs that they purſued And 
* Who 
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who could ever after that doubt, but out of | 
the ſame ſpirit of avarice and ambition, they c 


would have endeavoured to dethrone the 
Queen herſelf, tho' altogether innocent, that | 
they might poſſeſs themſelves of all? And then 
they might invent reaſons and crimes at their MW 


leiſure. But among all the uſurpers that are 
to be found in hiſtory, they were the moſt 
-unlucky in telling their tales conſiſtently, 
which could proceed from no other cauſe 
imaginable, but that they had nothing true to 
:alledge, nor were able to invent any thing cre- 
dible or paſſable againſt a character ſo high and 
well known; any thing which could ſtand the 
teſt, and be rationally accounted for, upon any 
fort of ſtrict examination, For it is plain 
fact, that the more they laboured to fix their 
impudent fiftions upon the Queen, the deep. 
er they ſtuck. in the mire, and the more they 
-difcloſed their own falſhoods and forgeries : 
Inſomuch that had not the keenneſs and ear. 
neſtneſs that poſſeſt both them and Q. Eliza. 
-beth to have her eſteem'd guilty, prompt. 
ed them to lead ſuch a proof of the letters, 
! &'c. as could be contrived, and then to pu- 
bliſh them to the world, it had not been poſ: 
ſible, neither at that time, nor at preſent, 
to have detected their wicked procedure ſo 
R's and chern, as we are thereby enabled 


to do. 
The 
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Ine ſecond of the principal reaſons for pro- 
ducing the letters, was, to ſhew *'That the 

Queen was in the foreknowledge, counſel 
and device; and perſuaded and commanded 
| * that her busband ſhould be murdered ; and, 
after that was done, fortified and elne 
the murderers *” A heavy charge! but 
which, had it been true, came with a very 
ill grace from them, even had they been 
her equals, and manifeſted the higheſt ingrati- 
tude imaginable, They themſelves, with the 
very ſame breath by which they accuſe her, 
do acknowledge that the moſt part of them 
were bound to her for benefits received at 
her hands b; and altho' they had denied the 
fact, we could prove it. On Murray and Mar 
ſhe had freely and entirely beſtowed their 
Earldoms, beſides many other gifts and offi- 
ces. Morton was nothing behind with the 
former two. That Earldom had been in her 
father's hands at his death ; and ſo came un- 
der her revocation ; which he well knowing, 
had reſigned it into her hands, and obtained 
from her a new gift of the ſame, which ſhe. 
confirmed to him in parliament, the xix. day 
of April, that very year in which they de» 
throned and impriſoned her. Beſides, that ſhe 
had made him Chancellor of Scotland, and had 
conterred ſeveral other gifts upon him, be- 


fore 
- e p. 205. b Ibid, 
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fore the murder of David Rizio. The Lord 
| Lindfay alfo ſhe made Sheriff of Fife, &c, 
And not only ſo, but when the Earls of 
Murray and Morton, together with the Ear! 
of Glencattn, the Lords Ruthven and Lindſay, 
the young laird of Lethington, and Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and, in ſhort, the chief of thoſe 
men who roſe up againſt her, had forfeited 
their lives and eſtates, ſome of them by open 
treaſon and rebellion, and others by aſlaſſinat- 
ing Rieio, her ſecretary for French affairs, 
before her face, within her own chamber, in 
the palace of Holy. rod. houſe, where they had 
treaſonably confined her perſon; ſhe had gi. 
ven all of them remiſſions for their lives, and 
confirmed to them their eſtates. The Earl of 
Lenox had ſhameleſly betrayed the King of 
France; his maſter, and converted to his own 
uſe a ſum of money with which he had been 
intruſted, to deliver it to that King's friends 
in Scotland, for ſupport and defence of the 
Queen, and of the kingdom. He had open- 
ly broken out in rebellion, but proving un- 
ſucceſsful, had ſubmitted himſelf : But then, 
inſtead of performing his promiſes, he ſtole 
away privately, entered into a bargain with 
Henry VIII. of England, by which they were 
to divide Scotland, forſooth, betwixt them, of 
which the latter was to have that part on the 


c 


fouth {ide of Forth, and the former all the 
| reſt 


for proving the Facts alledged. 75 
reſt a. And the method which he took to 
bring all this to paſs was, by becoming to the 
| Engliſh, thoſe perpetual, malicious, and in- 
human enemies of his country, a leader and 
conducter for deſtroying it with fire and ſword, 
by ſea and land, ſo far as they were able; 
with other practices equally ſhocking, diſ- 
graceful and unmanly: For which be was 
moſt deſervedly forfeited. Yet even him the 
Queen reſtored, and married his eldeſt ſon, 
whole mother was, after the Queen herſelf, 
the next heir of the crown of England, think- 
ing thereby to cut off all pretences from that 
giddy nation, for oppoſing her own unqueſtion- 
able right, Thus Lenox, from being a pen- 
ſioner and mean dependent upon a fickle and 
wicked court, was put ina condition of beco- 
ming the greateſt man in the three kingdoms, 
next after his ſon, had his ſpirit been equal 
to ſo good fortune. And George Buchanan 
too, the panegyriſt and hiſtorian of theſe wor- 
thies, after he bad tried to puſh his fortune 
throughout divers kingdoms, as a ſoldier, pe- 
dagogue, ſchool-maſter and poet, returning 
home at laſt, inthe true condition of a ſtrolling 
poet, recived from the Queen a yearly penſion 
of five hundred pounds Scots during life, which 
was, at that time, of more value than any ec- 
cleſiaſtical living in Scotland is at this day. 


0 Could 


4 Rymer's ſœdera, Vol. 15. p. 22. 29, &c. 
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Could any perſon have imagined that theſe 
men would firſt have beſtirred themſelves a- 
gainſt a Sovereign ſo beneficent to them? Oh! 
but it will be ſaid, the holineſs of their religi- 
on, and their ſtr regard to juſtice, was ſuch, 


that gratitude, and all other worldly reſpects 


mult give place. Well, although one can 
ſcarce have patience to hear religion and ju- 
ſtice alledged as motives for the behaviour of 
men confeſſedly guilty of ſo atrocious erimes, 
let it be ſuppoſed for once, that they thought 
their religion had intitled them to a perfect 


monopoly of all crimes; ſo that they, and 


they only, were at liberty to commit them ; 
yet ſtill it might have been expected chat 


{ome one or other of the points, or articles, 


of the accuſation ſhould be made out clear- 
ly by the proof. But nothing of that is to be 
ſeen in the preſent caſe. There is nothing in 
the letters that could plainly ſhew the writerto 
have been in the foreknowledge, counſel or 
device of any murder, far leſs to have per- 
ſuaded or commanded it ; and as little is 
there about maintaining or juſtifying any mur- 
derers. Nor will it ſeem very ſtrange to a- 
ny,who refle& upon what has been proved, a- 
bout the bargain betwixt Queen FEl:zabeth 
and Murray, that the letters were received 
by her as ſufficient proof of matters which 
they do not prove at all; for they might 
have 


r n 
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have paſt there, altho? they had been blanks; 
in regard theſe equitable judges, in confedera- 
cy with theſe fair accuſers, kept all private a- 
mong themſelves. . 
But though theſe letters do by no means 
prove the facts for which they were produ- 
ced; they contain ſeveral things mean and 
baſe, highly unbecoming any woman; but 
abſolutely impoſſible to have dropt from the 
pen of this accompliſhed Princeſs ; one poſ- 


| feſt of a ſoul ſo noble, born in a ſtation and 


character ſo highly exalted; tenacious of her 

_ dignity and honour, even amidſt the utmoſt 
maleyolence of fortune ; and never reſigning 
but with her laſt breath, the conſcious ſenſe 
of virtue and decorum. Therefore, in the 
next place, let us ſee whether it may be made 
appear manifeſtly and unanſwerably, that they 
were none of the Queen's writing, but the real 
manufacture of Murray's own party, whoſe 
character every thing in them exactly ſuits. 
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X ad F S Earl of Murray wo the firſt 


man, for ought that has yet appeared, 


who expreſſed in writing his ſeruples about 
0 2 | the 
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the genuinenels and ſufficiency of the letters 
to Bothwell, * which, he ſaid, might poſſibly 
b be called in doubt by the Engliſhjudges, whe: 
* ther they might ſtand, or fall; prove, or not, 
Thus he expreſt himſelf upon the xxii day 
of June MpLxviit. *Tis very true he had 
before that time, on the iv. day of December 
MprxvII, aſſerted poſitively enough, that 
they were both written and ſubſcribed by the 
Queen, in which he happened to be not a 
little miſtaken, as has been oblerved alrea- 
dy b, for ſubſcribed, at leaſt, they were not. 
Again, on the viii. of December, the very 
next year, he produced the fame letters, I 
ſuppoſe, upon oath, as written in French by 
the Queen's own hand ©; and on the 1oth of 
that month, he and his companions exhibited 
a new ſeparate declaration, upon their ho- 
nours and conſciences, that they were un- 
doubtedly the Queen's proper hand- writing, 
and that they perfectly knew them to be ſo d. 
Such confident aſſertions and poſitive oaths 
are no otherwiſe to be reconciled with doubts, 
than light with darkneſs. If it ſhould be ſaid, 
that Murray indeed was entirely perſuaded 
for his own part, and doubted only that 
the matter might appear leſs certain or e- 
vident to others, even that would be a very 
auk ward 


4 Append. p 75. b Above, p. 43. 
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aukward ſuppoſition : For in a man, who 


perfectly knows that he is poſſeſs'd of genuine 


papers, it is unnatural and incongruous to call 
in queſtion whether or not they will be ac- 
knowledged as ſuch by others. 

To forge letters for Queen Mary was no 
eaſy matter. To her natural parts, which 
were great, ſhe had added more learning than 


the half of her enemies put together could pre- 


tend to. She ſpoke almoſt all the European 
languages, and poſleſt a great taſte in the fine 
arts. The French was as it were her mother- 
tongue, which ſhe ſpoke and wrote in all the 
perfection that was to be found at the court 


of France. Her hand-writing was formed af- 


ter what is commonly called Italic“ print, 
which it much reſembled both in beauty and 
regularity, and not to be ealily imitated but 
by a fine writer. When ſuch a writer was 


found he muſt write French too, and that as 


well as the Queen, to which few, even of the 
natives of France, could pretend : And not 
only ſo, but he muſt be acquainted with per- 
{ons and tranſactions about her court, fo as 
to make proper alluſions, leſt her Majeſty 
ſhould appear to write quite out of character, 
which would have ſpoiled all. 

To compals all theſe ends, and to ſurmount 
all theſe difficulties, theſe aſſaſſines of their 
Queen's fame took the following method, 


Some 
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Some one or other of them drew up, in the 
Scottiſh language, ſuch letters, as being dif 
perſt under her name, they thought might be 
ſufficient to blacken her. And now there 
was nothing wanting but to get them put into 
French : but it would ſeem, that the perſon 
deſtined for that office did not ſufficiently un. 
derſtand the Scottiſh language. In theſe (traits 
George Buchanan, who had that year been 
choſen, for his piety, moderator of the General 
Aſſembly, found out a remedy, by tranſlating 
the letters out of the Scottiſh language into 
Tatin, a language with which the Frenchman 
was acquainted. Thus the forgery was ac- 
compliſhed. Ar leaſt this is certain, that the 
French letters which Murray and his accom- 
plices produced, and ſwore to be written 
wholly by the Queen's hand, are only a tranſ- 
lation from George Buchanan's Latin, and 
his Latin a tranſlation from the Scottiſh 
original forgery, even that very original, 
of which Murray ſent a copy to be con- 
ſidered by the Engliſh judges before-hand a, 
calling it a tranſlation. Why a tranſlation ? 
as if the court of England had not under: 
ſtood French / 
If this can be made appear, the letters, and 
every thing depending on them, notwith- 
ſtanding all George Buchanan's writings, and 


Mur. 
8 2 Append. P. 76. 
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Murray and Morton's oaths, and after all 


the pains and expences beſtowed on this mat- 


ter by Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers, 
muſt be laid aſide for ever. And to evince 
that it was abſolutely ſo, there is nothing re- 
quiſite, but to compare the pretended origi- 
nals with the pretended tranſlation, in the 


fame manner as the Engliſh commiſſioners are 


faid to have done a; only it will be proper 
here to call to our aſſiſtance Mr. Buchanan's 


Latin verſion, ſo far as we have it, which is 
not ſaid to have been uſed by them, although 


they had it. 
I. That the letters were originally written 
in the Scottiſh language, appcars manifeſtly 


from ſeveral phraſes that occur in them, pe- 


culiar to that language; as for example, 
Letter I. p. 2, No receipt can ſerve againſt 
fear: which being compared with Buchanan's 


Latin, Nulla adverſus timorem eſt medicina ; 
or with the French, Oꝛu'il n'y avoit point de 


remede contre la crainte ; ſufficiently declares 
which is the original. 

P. 7. And that cauſes me ta tyne [loſe] | 
my wit for very anger, Lat. Quæ res ita me 
angit, ut mentem & conſilium mihi prorſus 
excutiat. Fr. Ce qui me tourmente tellement, 
quil n'oſte du tout Pentendement et le conſeil. 
Who ſees not chat the French here is a ſervile 

tranſ- 
v Append. p. 239, 
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: cranſlation from the Latin, and that the Scot. 
1% is the original? No man, ſurely, can 


heſitate a moment, who can read theſe lan- 
guages. 

1. 1 e have fair going to ſee ſeik folk, 
I: i is to be oblerved here in the firſt place, 


that Mr. Buchanan did read two words wrong 


in this ſhort ſentence, namely, fair for /air, 
[ore] and for ſeit [ſick] as it is in the edi- 


tion at Sarntandrews in Scotland, he read ſic, 
with the firſt edition publiſhed | in England, 
for which the Engliſh word is ſuch. For 


the right reading, dedgned by the firſt hand, 


was certainly, Te have ſair going [ lore tra- 
velling] zo /ee ſick folk ; which is a mean kind 
of phraſe uſed among people of the loweſt 


rank; and ought to have been tranſlated af- 
ter this, or the like manner; ter facis - 
gre, egros viſendi gratia. By the lick folk 
is meant her husband, who actually was ſick; 
and thus the antitheſis in the following words 
appears more clearly, Yet ye cannot be ſo ꝛvel. 
come to them, that is, to your husband, for all 


your ſore travelling, as ye left ſome body this day 


in regrate, that is, the Earl of Bothwell, who 
will never be blith until he ſee you again. But 


Mr. Buchanan's miſtakes ſpoil the ſentence 
very conſiderably Bella hujuſmodi hominum 


viſitatio ! &c. and the Frenchman could not 
mend the matter; it behoved him to follow 
bis 
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his leader: Voyla, une belle viſitation de telles 


gens! I know not what others may think of 


this affair, but, for my own part, I would 
reckon that this ſmall ſentence, maturely 
weighed, may be ſufficient to prove againſt 
ten thouſand oaths, and as many acts of par- 
lament, that theſe letters were originally writ- 
ten in the Sco7t7/þ language. But if any man 
will pretend to doubt, let him firſt account 
how this phraſe could come in upon any other 
ſuppoſition imaginable, 

Page 24. He gives me ſome checks, of that 
which T fear,” yea even in the quick : He ſays 


this for, that his faults were publifſh'd ; but 


there are that commit faults, who believe they 
will never be ſpoken f. Lat. Interim me at- 
tingit in loco ſuſpecto; idque ad vivum hac- 
tenus prolocutus eſt, ſua crimina eſſe palam; 
ſed ſunt qui majora committant, & opinantur 
ea ſilentio tegi. Fr. Cependant il m'a donn 
attainte du lieu ſuſpect, et a juſques icy dif- 
courts bien au wif, que ſes fautes ſont cog- 
neues mais qu'il y en a, qui en commultent 
de plus grandes, encores quibils eſtiment qu el. 
les ſoient cacheës par ſilence, &c. Here it is ob- 

vious that the Latin is ſomewhat confuſed, 


. and doth not expreſs the Scoitiſꝶ ſufficiently, 
whereby the French tranſlator has been miſ- 


led almoſt into nonſenſe, 


$----- Let. 
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Let. V. p. 39. Another phraſe occurs, viz, 
Ye have two ſtrings to your bow : But as it is 
in common to us with the French, it is no. 
thing to the preſent purpoſe; for which, it is 
thought, theſe already mention'd may be 
found\ſufficient, 

P. 11NAndif T had not a proof of his heart 
of wax, andduhat mine were not of a diamond, 
20 hereintill no ſhot can make brek (breach) but 
that which comes forth of your hand, But 
fear not, the place ſhall hold unto the death, 

Lat. Ac niſi experimento didiciſſem, quam 
eſſet ejus cor cereum, meum adamantinum, et 
quale nullum telum penetrare poſſet, niſi quod 
e tua manu veniat.— Sed ne time; præſidium 
ad mortem uſque cuſtodietur. 

Fr. Ei fi je weufſe appris par Pexperience, 
combien il avoit le caur mol, comme cire, et 
le mien eſtre dur comme diamant, et lequel nul 
trait ne 8 percer, fi non deſcochò de vo- 
ſtre main. Toutes fois ne craignez 
point : ceſte fortereſſe ſera conſervee juſques 
a la mort. 

How Janguid and "IE is the ſtile here 
both in the French and Latin, when compa- 
red with the Scoitiſh! which is ſo conciſe 
and expreſſive, and withal ſo furniſhed with 
its proper idiotiſms, that it ſhews itſelf to be 
original and no tranſlation. 


P, I 2, 
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P. 12. Falſe race: I believe they have been 

FI ſchools together. Lat. Gens illa perfida: ar- 

bitror in eadem ſchola doctos fuiſſe. 

Fr. Ceſte nation infidele : J'eſtime qubils 
ont eſt6 enſeignez en meſme eſcole. The ſame 
obſervation holds here likewiſe. 

P. 13. Have you not deſire to laugh to fee 
me lie 65 well at leaſt to difſemble ſo well, and 
to tell him truth betwixt hands? 

Lat. Nunquid ſubit cupiditas ridendi, vi- 
dendo me tam bene mentiri, ſaltem diſſimula- 
re tam bene, ac interim vera dicere? 

T is not eaſy to expreſs in Latin the meaning 
of the laſt two words, betwixt hands. Bucha- 
nan's word interim not only falls ſhort, but 
makes his Latin ſentence ſtand, as it were, at 
variance with itſelf : Which the Frenchman 


obſerving, he omitted it altogether. 
P. 14. Two falſe races; meaning the King 


and the Earl's wife. Lat. Duo infida hominum 
genera, Fr. Deux eſpeces d' hommes infideles, 


II. Mr. Buchanan happened allo to miſtake 
the reading of ſome Scotiiſh words in his copy, 
which it is reaſonable to think has not been 


written by a very diſtin hand: Whatever 


gave the occaſion for it, he has, by miſtaking 
words, run himſelf ſometimes into nonſenſe, 
and drawn in his French tranſlator after him. 
Thus 


Let. 1. P. 15. We read, I am going to to feek 
P 2 my 
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my repoſe till to-morrow, when T ſhall end my 


bybill ; but T am faſhed [vexed ] that it ſtops 


me to write news of myſelf” unto you, becauſe 
zt Is fo long, In which ſentence the word 


bible, is a manifeſt erroneous reading; for the 


word bille, or bylle, under which appellatidn, 


in thoſe days, were comprehended letters, 
inſtruments, poems a, and ſhort writings of 


| almoſt every kind, and divers ſuch things 


go under that name to this day. It is manifeſt 
that it is the letter itſelf which is ſpoken of 
here, and ſaid to be ſo long, as indeed it is a 
very long one. To call it a Bill does well e- 
nough; but to call it a Bible is abſurd. Nor 
doth this obſervation depend upon mere 


conjecture. Murray and Morton themſelves, 


who muſt be preſumed to have been beſt ac- 


quainted with their own papers, did read the 


word bylle, in the place where we now find 
the word byble or bybill, as appears by one of 
their papers, which they exhibited before the 


Engliſh commiſſioners at London : ““ And in 


& this time, ſay they, viz. 24. Januar), 
| 3507 


a See the gloſſary to Urry's edition of Chancer. I have be- 
fore me juſt now a kind of poem, by one P. R. which he 
calls, The lamentation of Lady Scotland, printed at Sanct- 
gndrews in the Year 1572; and in the dedication to the 
oa of Dune, a Superintendent, he addreſſes his poem 
thus ; | | 
Go Biull than, to the laird of Dune T ſend thee, 


( 


＋ 


6 
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« 1567, ſhe wrote her bylle, and other Let- 

« ters to Bothwell * from Glaſgow.” The 
original forger's meaning is evident, that the 
bylle or letter was to be finiſhed next day, 
(and that was the very caſe as to the letter b) 


but it was ſo long, that it hindered the ſup- 


poſed writer from writing news about herſelf. 
If the firſt / in the word by//e has the hair- 
ſtroke at the lower end turned a little up- 
ward, or if a {mall ſpot of ink touches it, the 
word immediately reads Hole. Whether this 
or the like had happened | in George Buchan- 
an's copy, or not, certain it is, that he read 
the word byble; Ego eo, ut meam quietem in. 
ventam in craſtinum, ut tum mea biblia fniam ; 
ſed angor, quod ea me @ ſcribendo de me ipſa 
ad te impediat, (another edition has impediant) 
quia tam diu eft, Theſe laſt words denoting 
length of time, were miſapplied alſo : For 
the correſpanding words in the Scottiſh ori- 
ginal are applied to the length of the letter; 


and therefore ought to have been rendered 


by words expreſſing length of meaſure, or ex- 
tenſion. This interpretation entirely bewil- 
dered the French tranſlator. He not only 
was obliged to uſe that ill choſen word bible, 


but alſo, becauſe the words, tam diy eſt, 


which ought to have belonged to it, were on- 
ly 


— vol. 2. p. 272. Append. p. 247. 
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ly applicable to a matter that implied durati. 
on of time, he was obliged to interpret them of 
the Queen's repoſe, o or ſleep, which marrs the 
ſenſe, and is evidently wrong, But to add 
no more upon this head, let any man eſſay to 
ſhew how it can be accounted for, that a let. 
ter ſhould be here miſnamed a bible, other- 
wiſe than on the ſuppoſition that the letter 
was written in our language originally. 

In the ſame 15th page, the Queen i is made 
to ſay, © She was irked, and going to ſleep; 
« and yet ceaſed ſhe not to ſcribble all the pa. 

per that ſhe had remaining.” Here Mr. Bu- 
chanan reads naked for irked : ego nudata ſum, 
ſays he. They who are accuſtomed to read 
our old writings, know well, that our coun- 
trymen in thoſe days often uſed the letters 
i and y indifferently; fo that they would write 
either 7rked or yrked, or rather, according to 
the orthography of that time, 7r&it or yrlit. 
It is alſo certain, that their letter , eſpecial. 
ly in the end of a word, frequently reſembled 
their letter y : And there were ſome who 
uſed a faſhion of the letter r, which bore a 
great ſimilitude to the letter 2 inverted : And 
from hence might this blunder have been oc- 
caſioned. But from whatever cauſe it came 
to paſs, certain it is, that nated is not, and 
irked is the true reading; the ſenſe requires 
it; 


ee 
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it; and ſince it appears fo in the Scotrifþ let. 
ters, it is enough. This error, great as it is, the 
French tranſlator has enlarged without autho- 
rity, and made it toute nub, ſtark naked. Sure- 
ly to fit writing ſtark naked, in our country, 
in the month of January, required a very 
warm conſtitution. Theſe errors are fo groſs 
and ſtriking, that to find a tolerable excuſe 
for them, would be no eaſy matter, But till 
the Scottiſh appears plainly to be the organ! 
of the letters. 

P. 2. Ihe Queen is made to refer ſome 
things to the care of the bearer of the letter, 
becauſe ſhe had too many things to write; 
after which we have theſe words; J give 
truſt to him upon your word, This is very 


intelligible. The Earl of Bothwell is ſuppo- 


{ed to have recommended this bearer, as a 
truſty perſon ; and the Queen to write that 
ſhe truſted him accordingly upon the Earl's 
word : But unhappily the pronoun of the firſt 

perſon, J, being only one ſingle letter, and 


the moſt ſimple of them all too, eſcaped the. 


obſervation of Buchanan's optics, and, with- 


out it, the word give, of neceſſity became 
to belong to the ſecond perſon, ſo he tranſ- 


lated the ſentence, Huic adhibebis fidem, jux- 
ta tuum verbum : And in like manner the 
French tranſlator after him; Vous adjouſterez 
Joy, felon voſtre parole: poorly enough both 

SG, ſurely 
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ſurely, but the worſt of it is, that their worg, | 
convey no tolerable meaning. The beare: 
oof this letter, as they themſelves gave out at 
York, George Buchanan being preſent, waz 
French Paris a; fo allo it is ſaid in the 
ſecond letter b, and is confeſſed by Paris 
himſelf, or rather by Murray in his names, 
"This Paris had been an old ſervant to the 
Earl of Bothwell, and had lately been taken 
into the Queen's ſervice : 'This had been 
well known to the forger of the letter in the 
Scottiſh language, and is the very reaſon for 
which he makes the Queen ſay, that ſhe 
truſted him upon the Earl's word: And in- 
deed it was no ſmall truſt to have the car- 
riage of a Queen's billet-doux unſealed d, eſpe- 
cially as it contained no {mall matters, But 
no ſhadow of reaſon can be given why the 
Queen ſhould have deſired the Earl to truſt 
his old ſervant, according to his promiſe. 

Letter 3. P. 33- Buchanan's Latin, and the 
French tranſlation from it, have expreſt the 
word hir, which we find in the Scottiſh in 
the ſingular number, as if they, had found it 
written thir, in the plural. We find alſo that 
the ſame was done at York ©: And yet hir, 
as it appears in the Scottsſh, would ſeem to 
be the word that was deſigned at firſt, be- 


cauſe 


a Append. p. 140. 152. | 
b Append. p. 30. „P. 76. 4 See above, p. 54. 
e P · 152. | | 
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cauſe it ſeems to be meant of the Earl's wife. 


There are writings of thoſe times ſtill extant, 
in which here and there it is hard to diſtin- 


guiſh betwixt the þ and 2h, 

Letter 5. þ. 39. The word aten is 
rendered in the French, premeres promeſſes, 
which is the harder to be accounted for, that 


the Latin verſion of that letter was never 


printed. One would be tempted to ſuppoſe 
that they had read foreſaying, which marrs 
the ſenſe ; but how to account for it any o- 
ther way, doth not occur at preſent. 

HI. On other occaſions Buchanan has 
miſtaken the import of ſome words, which he 
read well enough; and thereby introduced 
ſometimes nonſenſe or blunders into his own 
Latin, through which they were tranſmitted 
into the French verſion, our pretended origi- 
nal. Thus, 8 

Let. 1. Pp. 6. The King is brought in cone 
feſſing that he had failed, but not in that 
which he ever denied, (David Rigio's mur- 
der probably, and detaining the Queen pri- 
ſoner) and, continues he, =-ſiclike have failed 
to ſundry of your ſubjects, whilk » ye have for- 
given. In which ſentence Mr. Buchanan has 


| miſtaken the ſmall word 70 for the particle 


which, with us, is uſed for the ſign of the 
Dative caſe ; whereas, in this place, it really 
9 BR 


8.7. e. in like manner, b i, e. whom, 
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is what the grammarians call a copulative con- 
junction: Ar preſent it is written thus, 700; 
but in former times frequently #6 ; of which 
an example is to be ſeen in theſe very letters, 
Let. 5. p. 38. J. 32. and is to be rendered 
by the Latin word etiam. The argument in 
this ſentence, ſuch as it is, proceeds thus: 1 
have failed: Sundry of your ſubjects have 
failed in their duty too: Them ye have for. 
given: Why not forgive me allo ? But Bu. 
chanan took the meaning to have been, that 
the King had offended ſeveral of the ſubjects, 
for which the Queen had forgiven him. Pec. 
cavi etiam adverſus quoſdam civium tuorum, 
quod mihi abs te condonatum eft, And in like 
manner the French : Fay auſſi peche a Ven. 
contre d' aucuns de vos citoyens; ce que vous 
mavez pardonne, By which both argument 
and ſenſe are funk. For on what occaſion, 
pray you? how ? andin what capacity ſhould 
the Queen have forgiven her husband his 
treſpaſſes againſt her ſubje&s ? No no! the ex- 
preſſion muſt be underſtood to reſpect the ſub- 
jets themſelves, who had been pardoned by 
her, ſuch as Murray, Morton, Glencairn, 
Nothes, Lindſay, and many others. This 
word 76, little as it is, will be found deſpe- 
rately ſtiff-necked ; and will require a vaſt 
force to throw it out, ſo as to account for this 


blunder, how it could have come either into 
the 
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the French or Latin, any way, but through 
neglecting to take the word in its proper ſigni- 


feat ion in this place; and yet if that cannot 
be done, the cauſe may not properly be ſaid 


to be deſperate, but irretrievably loſt. 


The word citoyens, for ſubjects, is alſo ill 
choſen, tho' it may be a tranſlation good e- 
nough for Buchanan's cives: But that will 
not do; for the French muſt here be taken 
for the original; and 'tis thought that ſove- 
reign Princes will not be often found calling 
their ſubjects by that appellation, 

P. 13. This is my firſt; jornay : T fhall end 
the ſame to-morrow, T write all things, howbett 
they be of little weight, &c. 

Lat. Haze eſt mea primi diei expeditio ; ; 
eandem cras finiam. Omnia {cribo, &e. 


Fr, Voyla ce que jay deſpeche pour mon pre- 


mier jour, eſperant achever demain le reſte. 
Je vous eſcry toutes choſes, &c. 

This very letter is certainly what is here | 
called the journay or journal, being as it were 

a diary of the Queen's tranſactions for ſeveral 


days; and this is what was to be finiſhed 


the next day, which, as is ſaid in the very end 
of it a, was accordingly done. Let any one 
try his skill to find out ſome tolerable mean- 
ing for Buchanan and his tranſlator's firſt 
my $ expedition being ended the next day. 

q 2 IV. 


a Append, P. 28. 
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IV. Mr, Buchanan by uſing ambiguous or 
inaccurate words, or expreſſions, has ſome. 


times miſled his French tranſlator, of which 


one example has been given already a, in the 
word citoyens. Another occurs, 

Let. I. p. 15. T hat nothing theretbrou 
be ſpilt, 

_ Ne quid. ob 1d ſecue fiat. 

Fr. Oe rien ne ſe fuſſe autrement: Where 

Ps laſt word doth not expreſs the full mean- 
ing in this place, although it frequently elle- 
where anſwers the meaning of the word ſe . 
CUS, | | 
N. 16. Une, Lat. PG Fr. Pa: 
rent. The word Uncle, which particularly 
denotes a father's brother, or mother's bro- 


ther, could not proceed either from the Latin 


or French, which are general terms. 


Ibid. The Laird of Luſſe. Lat. 'Luſz 


comarchus. Fr. le prevoſs de Luſſe. George BU. 


chanan affecting to give Greek or Latin terms 
for every thing, choſe this word comarchus 
to expreſs what in our language we call a 
laird, and makes frequent uſe of it in that 
ſenſe ; but it doth not convey the true mean- 
Ing of the Scotiiſb word, as it ſignifies proper- 
ly the governor of a village. In this ſenſe 
the French tranſlator took it, and finding no- 
thing that, as he thought, could convey the 

idea 


+ Above, p. 93. 


* 
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idea better, or that ſuited the origin of thg 
word ſo well, he tranſlated it provoſt of Luſſe, 
which muſt neceſſarily have happened through 
this word of Buchanan's; for that village had 
never a provoſt; and although it had been o- 
therways, the gentleman, it is well known, 
was never ſo deſigned before or afterwards. 

Let. 4. p. 36. Conſidering that T could not 
have remeedit thereunto, without knowing it. 
Fr. Ven que je n'y pouvoye mettre re- 
mede, ſans le donner à cognoiſtre. 

The Queen is here made to ſay, that ſhe 
could not have helped, or prevented ſome- 
thing, becauſe ſhe knew nothing about it: 
But the French has it, that ſhe could not 
have helped it, without making it known to 
others. Which it is reaſonable to think has 
been occaſioned by ſome indefinite or abſolute 
expreſſion in the Latin. Another example of 
the ſame kind occurs in the fifth letter a, where 
the perſons are changed, and the meaning and 
ſenſe quite loſt in the French. 

V. Mr. Buchanan not only read wrong, 
but either he, or his amanuenſis, wrote fome- 
times ſhamefully wrong: For example, 
Let. 1. p. 21. Sed in timore futuros proce- 
res, quod comitatus /uifſet, fi aliquando inter 
nos concordes eſſemus, ſe daturum operam, ut 
| mew quam parvi eum eſtimaſſent. It is 

evident 
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evident from the Scottiſh word boaſting, that 
inſtead of comitatus, it ſhould have been 


comminatus; and that Buchanan deſigned it ſo 


is plain from the very conſtruction of this ſen- 
tence, for comitatus ſe daturum operam, is nei. 
ther language nor ſenſe. The French man 
could not help 1 it : So he kept by comitatus, 
and rendered it ſuivy. | 

P. 18. The Queen is made to write, that 
ſhe had been preparing a bracelet for the 
Earl, and with much ado had fixed the lock 
and key thereof; but in p. 25. it ſeems no 
locks could be got for it : yet that was not 
the worſt of it, for George Buchanan unhap- 
pily wrote the Latin word for a lock with c 


Inſtead of an /,. cera for ſera, whereby it came 


to be rendered cire, wax in our French origi- 
nal: But what occaſion was there for wax 
to a bracelet ? or why ſhould the Queen 
have been ſtraitned for want of a bit of wax? 

In the 22d Page it is manifeſt that Mr, Bu. 
chanan, or his amanuenſis, wrote, quod for 
quos, and the French retains that error. In 


mort the Frenchman has cloſely tranſlated 


Buchanan's Latin, errors and all. Once I find 
him to have taken one word for two, in this 


ſame 22d Page. Meo juſſu quovis ibit, Mon- 


ſieur read quo vis, and rendered it, I ire ou 
vous voudrez, par mon commandement. That 
the King, at the Queen's commandment, 


eu 
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would go where ever Bothwell pleaſed; 


whereas it ought to have been, that he would 
go any where upon the Queen's word. 

VI. Some omiſſions alſo happened in Mr. 
Buchanan's Latin verſion, and the very ſame 
things are wanting in the French, as a whole 


ſentence, p. 3. and another ſhort one, upon 


the margin of the fourth Page of the firſt edi - 
tion, which actually makes a part of the let- 
ter, but has been conſidered only as a margi- 
nal note. 

P. 4.1. 5. The word ferre, or the like, 
to anſwer the word endure, is omitted in the 
Latin, which occaſioned the word velle to be 


rendered by demanderoit, contrary to the true 


meaning of the ſentence. 

P. 23. Nevertheleſs I ſhall draw it out if 
bim. 

Lat. Nihilominus ego ex eo. Omitting 
the words id expiſcar, or eliciam, which are 
neceſſary to complete the ſenſe; which made 
the Frenchman throw out three words more, 
ego ex eo, as not finding for what purpoſe 
they could ſerve by themſelves, and thus to 
enlarge the error, and loſe light of the mean- 
ing. 

If more were requiſite for proving that Bu- 
chanan tranſlated the letters out of the Scots 
language, and that the French was tranſlated 
from his tranſlation, almoſt every ſentence 
in 


os The Fan Heile Letters: 


in theſe tranſlations, being compared with 
the Scottiſb, would contribute to confirm that 
it was certainly ſo, The French is altoge. 
ther as it were cut upon Latin, and ſome 
words it has which could never have been jr 
a writing originally French, fuch as, be. 
fides thoſe already obſerved, p. 25. Argath. 
dey for Argile, from Buchanan s Arpatheli 
In Let. 5. p. 38. there is an emendation by 
one or other of the tranſlators. The Sco1tih 
copy makes the Queen uſe theſe words to the 
Earl, T hat with my honour T could never 
marry you, ſeeing that being married ye did 
carry me away. This being a plain antici- 
pation, in ſpeaking of the Earl's rape of the 
Queen as paſt, which had not yet happened, 
the cautious tranſlators thought fit to throw 
it out, and inſtead of the laſt five words 
there, we find the words, ny aller avec vous, 
in the French. But here they ſnewed more 
caution than they needed; for had all their o- 
ther matters been right, theſe words could 
have done them no prejudice, 
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C'H AP. V. 
An Ob jection anſwered. 


T HE obſervations contained in the pre- 
cceding chapter, if duly conſidered, will 


be found ſufficient for removing every ſcruple 
or objection imaginable againſt the forgery of 


the letters, which Murray and his party ſwore 
to have been written by the Queen, unleſs 
perhaps one ſingle objection that may be ſtart- 


ed. For'it muſt be remarked, that what they 
called the originals have long ago diſappeared, 


ſo chat at preſent they cannot be produced, nor 
can it be ſaid with any certainty, fo far as 1 
can learn, that they will be found out after- 


wards, although that might reaſonably be ex- 


pected. Hence ſome perſons, being ſtraitned 
for a better anſwer, may take occaſion to ar- 


gue, That people are not to be branded with 


the foul crimes of forgery and perjury, on the 
authority of printed books: That ſuch crimes 
can only be proved by original writings, 
or undoubted records. And although theſe 
« French letters have paſt for true copies of 
* thoſe which Murray and his accomplices 

* ſwore to be the Queen's, whether ſhe would 
1 ; 9 Or 
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© or would not ; yet, how can we be ſure 


_ © that this Wouk in which they have been 
received univerſally ever ſince the xiii, day 

of February 1572, is the ſame in which theſe 
* accuſers preſented their letters at London, 
* firſt in December 1568, and in which 
c they had them there for the ſecond time, 
from the xvii. day of February, to the 
* viti. day of April 1571? Be it fo, that 
they were printed at London, in three ſeve. 
ral languages, in about ten months after 
« this laſt period, was it not poſſible neverthe. 
© leſs, that ſome impoſtor might have chan. 
« oed the original writings, and dreſſed them 
up in this fool's coat, in which we have 
them, in order to affront the modeſty of the 
* thrice. worthy men, who had ſo fully and 
clearly given their teſtimonies, that the let. 


* ters wore holograph in the Queen” s hand- 


writing? 
Would it not be a very wild ſuppoſit ition, 
and equivalent to yielding the cauſe, to al. 
ledge that papers reckoned of ſo high impor- 
tance a, had been publiſhed in words and ex. 
prelſions quite different g om thoſe in which 
they were originally written, although in the 
fame language, even at the very time while 


the diſpute was hotly carried on, whether 


ſuch papers did, or ever had really and actu- 
| ally 


a $ Pref. p. xili. 
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ally exiſted in the Queen's hand. writing? 

And can it be thought, that ſuch trumpery 
would have been received then, and ever 
ſince, for an hundred and eighty two years, 
as unqueſtionably true and genuine copies of 
the letters exhibited by Murray and his fel- 

lows ? as if they and the Enoliſh court, 

who were ſo earneſt to have the letters belie- 
ved to be genuine a, would have failed to dif: 
cover the cheat! They were molt concern- 
ed in this matter, and they only were able to 
guard againſt counterfeits, becauſe they were 
poſſeſt both of the originals, and copies; fo 
that no others could come at them bur by 
their permiſſion. Queen Maxx had all a- 
long required the principals to be produced, 
that ſhe might have the inſpection of them, 

and make anſwer b. Her commiſſioners allo, 
by her ſpecial commandment, had often re- 
quired the ſame thing, but ſtill that was moſt 
unaccountably refuſed, or deferred; for which 
no ſhadow of reaſon can be imagined, but that 
her enemies were all conſcious that the forgery 
would have appearedevidently from their pre- 
tended originals. They afterwards publiſh- 
ed them in print, and diſperſed them, with a 
view to diſgrace Q. Maxy, as they themſelves 


declare e: And can it be thought that they 
3 would 


2 Above, p. 25. 42. 50. b p. 289. 298. 342. 
© See above, p. 25. 
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would have ſpread abroad ſpurious copies for 
that effect, and have kept better or genuine 
ones in private with themſelves ? That had 
been a ſtrange ſtratagem indeed, for compaſ- 
{ing their declared laudable purpoſes. 
One might naturally have expected to find 


a clear and diſtin& account of the letters in 


ſome of the firſt editions, in one or other of 
the three languages in which they printed 
them in the end of the year 1571, and in the 
beginning of the following year, always ſub- 
Joined to George Buchanan's detection: But 
in the Latin we have only George Buchanan's 
bare aſſertion that they had been written by 
the Queen, which is of no manner of conſi. 
deration. In the edition in our language we 
are briefly told, That the Earl of Morton 
_ © had taken them incloſed within a ſmall gilt 
© coffer, not a full foot long, from George 
* Dalgleiſh, whom the Earl of Bothwell had 
« ſent to fetch them out of Edinburgh caſtle, 
That they were well known, and by oaths 
© to be affirmed to have been written in 
« French with the Queen of Scots own hand 
to that Earl, and were in that editition tranſ 
© Jated word for word.” _ 
| Laſt of all, the letters in the retrograde 
manner, appeared in French; which editi- 
on has a ſhort preface, where, after ſome 
intemperate language vented againſt Queen 
Mary's 
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Mary's relations on the mother's ſide, we 
have the following account: 

Finally, the letters placed at the end 
had been written by the Queen, ſome in 
French, ſome in Scottiſh, and ſome wholly 
tranſlated into Latin: But as J had no know- 
ledge of the Scottiſh language, I choſe ra- 
ther to expreſs all that IJ found in the Latin, 
than by ſhewing myſelf too ſcrupulous in 
the change of a ſyllable, to fruſtrate thee 
(O reader) of the light which thou ſhalt 
have through them, for knowing to whom 
the blame of that execrable murder and o- 
ther enormities in them contained, ought to 
be imputed 3.“ | 

If he was unacquainted with the Sc97:7/h lan- 
guage, certainly he could not of himſelf ren- 
der into French any thing written in chat lan- 
guage ; fo it was reaſonable that he ſhould 
in that caſe call in the Latin to his aſſiſtance. 
But in what or how could that affect any pa- 
pers which had been originally written in 
5 French? 


Au reſte, les epiſtres miſes ſur la fin avoient eſté eſ- 
crites par la Royne, partie en Fran; ois,partie en Eſcoſſois, 
et depuis traduictes, entierement en Latin: mais n'ayant 
cognoiſſance de la langue Eſcoſſoiſe, jay mieux aime ex- 
primer tout ce que j ay trouve en Latin, que me mon- 
ſtrant trop ſcrupuleux au changement d'une ſyllabe, te 
fruſtrer de Veſclairciſſement que tu y auras pour cognoi- 
ſtre a qui la faute de Vexecrable meurtre, et autres enor- 
mitez y contenues, doivent eſtre imputees. 
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French? He ſurely needed no aſſiſtance from 
the Latin as to them. Are we to think that 
he tranſlated them alfo from the Latin 2 He 
ſays it not; nay he ſhuns to fay it: “ 
" choſe, ſays he, to expreſs all that T found 
* in the Latin ;” that is, when rationally ex. 
plained, he gave the French as he found it, 
but the Scottiſh papers he was obliged to 
tranſlate into French from the Latin, becauſe 
he knew not the language in which they 
were originally written, and thus all was ſuf. 
ficiently expreſſed, but not all tran/lated. 
Had he ſaid or meant that he tranſlated all 
from the Latin, it muſt needs be that he pre- 
tended to have tranſlated the French ſonnets 
too into verſe again, out of Latin, of which 
the abſurdity is yet more obvious. 

It is to be carefully remarked, that this 
firſt edition in French bears in the title-page, 
and at the end of the book, that the printing 
of it was finiſhed upon the xiii, day of Febry- 
ary 1572, at Edinburgh, in which city ſurely 
one could have had no difficulty 0 getting the 
_ Scottiſh language ſufficiently explained to 
"him ; and he muſt have been a bold editor, 
and as bold a printer, who would have ven- 
| tured to publiſh George Buchanan's deteCti- 
on, and theſe letters along with it at that time 

in that city, which, from the end of April 


1571, to the beginning of Auguſt 1572, was 
altoge · 


- 
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altogether at the command, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Queen MaRx's friends; and all ber 
enemies had either been driven out of it, or 
deſerted it of their own accord, and among 
the reſt Lekprevik their printer, and Knox their 
prieſt. The falſhood of the aſſertion, that it 
was printed at Edinburgh, hath been made 
appear already a; but that is only one of the 
leaſt tricks of this impoſtor. 

For, ſecondly, With regard to the be 
which he was publiſhing in the Queen's name, 
he had no uſe at all for the Scotiiſg language. 
He ſays ſome of them had been written in 
that language. So far from it, that the whole 
eight letters, of which he gives us only ſeven, 
were exhibited in French, and ſworn to be 
the originals d. Nor is there in any edition, 
in any of the three languages in which that 
book was publiſhed, one ſingle paper, written, 
or that can be pretended to have been writ- 
ten by the Queen in the Scortifh language, 
unleſs it be the citation of the Earl of Lenox 
to appear and purſue the Earl of Bothwell, 
which being a formal law- paper, was certain- 
ly never writen by her, altho' it behoved that 
it ſhould be iſſued by her authority, and war- 
ranted by her ſubſcription. 

Thirdly, He ſays the letters had been whol- 


Wm 
Above p. 38. b Append. p. 87. 235. 239.256 
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1 Iy ttanſlated into Latin, and that he choſe t 
expreſs all that he found in that language, 
whereas in truth he tranſlated all that he 
Found in the edition in the Scorriſ# language, 
which makes one half more than is contain. 
ed in 15 Latin eopies, either written or print. 
ed; all which had been added, after the La 
tin copy was printed, as appears from one of 
Cecil's letters to Walſingham a, dated the fir 
day of November 1571. Having this pre. 
* ſent octaſion, ſays he, to ſend two of my 
» Lord of Oxford's men to Paris, at his 
% Lordſkip's requeſt, I thought good alſo 
«- therewith to ſend to you this little treas 
« tiſe newly printed in Latin, in commend- 
« ing or diſcommending the Queen of Scuts 
% actions, to further her marriage with Both. 
« Ell. I hear it is to be tranſlated into 
« Fngli/h, with addition of many other ſup- 
«« plements of like condition :?? Which was 
accordingly. done at London, no doubt by 
Cecil's own direction, although he gave out 

that it was done in Scotland dd. 
Fourtbly, which has as little truth in it 
as anyof the reſt of his tales, this prefacer de- 
nies that he had any knowledge of the Scot- 
tifh language; whereas he had fo much skill 
in it, chat all that is ſuperadded to the Latin, 
and 


a Digges 8 aubaſſador, p. 151. 
Sec above, p. 37, 38. and Append. p. 371. —— 
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and which had not been written in French, 
he actually tranſlated from a copy of the ve- 
ry edition in the Scoitiſb tongue which had 
3 printed at London a little before, as ap- 
pears ſufficiently from his tranſcribing and 
adopting the very typographical errors that 
had crept into that edition, to which he 
ſometimes hath ſuperadded additional errors 
of his own, as is common in the like caſes, of 
which take the following inſtances : 

The Engliſh editor of the copy in the Scot- 
ti diale&, or his printer, finding a man cal- 
led Black Maiſter John Spens, from his iron 
colour, to diſtinguiſh him from another 70% 
Spens, who was one of the Queen's Adyo- 
cates, he made two Men out of him, one cal- 
led Black Maiſter, and the other ohn Spens a, 
imagining that as Maiſter was a known ſir- 
name in Exgland, it was to be taken for a 
ſirname in that place alſo : in conſequence 
of which the French edition has Blac-maiſtre 
for one man b, and Fear Spens for another, 
which could only have happened immediately 
from ſuch a copy in the Scottiſb dialect. And 
this tranſlator in another place miſtook Mai- 
ter for a ſirname, rendring Andrew maiſter 


of Errol, Andre Maiſter, Sieur d' Errole. 
1 This 


& 


Detection, p. 122. b Fol. 59. 
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This printed edition in Scotiiſß has, in twe 
different places, Chot for Eliot a, the name of 
a place, which error has been oak oned by 
the near reſemblance of eli and ch in com. 
mon writ; and in the French we find that er- 
ror copied b. 
The former © has Kinrof for Kinros, for 
a ſirname, for which the latter gives us 
Rinrof 4. d, 'The firſt error proceeded no 
doubt from the ſimilitude of the letters f and 
＋ And the additional error cannot be ſo 
well accounted for any other way, as from 
the great reſemblance betwixt the letters X 
and R | in the Saxon character, on which that 
edition in Scottiſb is printed. | 
The printed copy in Scottiſh, p. 123. for 
the proper names Herries, Lochinvar, Barn. 
bougal, has erroneouſly Hereif, Lotbinwar, 
Berne Buxal, which in the French, fol. 60. are 
Copied thus, Heireif, Bothinwar, Vernte 
Bruxal. Whence it will be manifeſt enough 
to thoſe who read old Writings, that the latter 
has been taken from the former, and that the 
additional corruptions in the French, as well 
as the original errors in the copy in Scoztiſh, 
have happened from the near reſemblance of 
the letters / and /. I and b, c and g. b and 
1 v among 


— 


- 
oY * 


5 P. 111. b Fol. 51,32. e P. 116. 
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2; among themſelves, in writings of thoſe 
uUmes. | | 

The edition publiſhed in England i in the 
Scottiſh language has erroneouſly, p. 122. 
John Hamilton Commandar, inſtead of Com. 
mendatar of Arbroth, and this French tranſla- 
ter copying after it, renders that word Com- 
wandeur, which denotes a quite different 
title, + | 

Alſo the former, by a wrong reading of 
Hows Kinroſ5's proteſtation, has the words, 
all gubilk tyme, inſtead of att guhilk tyme, 
which makes the ſentence to expreſs a direct 
Falſhood, and to ſtand at variance with the 
words preceeding and following; and whereas 
theſe words, when rightly read, come in the 
middle of the ſentence, by reading them 
wrong, they are made to begina new ſentence, 
all which blunders are carefully taken own 
by our French tranſlator. 

Since we are ſo far led in among theſe 
naughty affairs, through we muſt go, to get 
but again; In the laſt paragraph ſave one, of 
John Hay of Botvtor's pretended confeſſion; 
a coarſe proverb occurs, viz. The longer dirt 
is hidden, it grows the ſtronger, of which ſen- 
tence the leading word is wrong printed, 

deirt, which fo nearly reſembles the Engl/þ 
word dearth, that it is rendered in the French, 
Vin, hunger or famine. 


12 Tha 
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The laſt paragraph of the ſame man's con- 
ſeſſion, begins thus; hinmeſt he confeſſit, &, 


where the word hinmeſt, being uſed adverbi. 


ally, and differing conſiderably from the man- 
ner in which the Engliſh write that word, vin. 


hindermoſt, hindmoſt, or, as we find it in Chau - 


cer, hindereſt, this tranſlator miſtook it for a 
man's name, and rendered it, Hineſt confeſſa, 
&c. 8 1 | | 
Hence it 18 very obvious that the French 


tranſlation muit have been taken immediately 


from a copy of the edition printed in England 


in the Scottiſh dialect, and doubtleſs has been 


the performance of an Ergliſhman, who, al. 
though he was under no difficulty to under- 
ſtand our language in general, yet could hard- 
ly fail to miſtake ſome words, phraſes and 
terms that are peculiar to it, and not in uſe 
among the Engliſh, or differently written by 
them. ö 
Fhus tho? the ſyllabication of the Scortifh 
word nouther, commonly through this firſt e- 
dition of Buchanan's detection, had been 
changed, after the Engliſb orthography, into 


neither, (which is only another manner of 


writing the very ſame word) yet it having 
unluckily paſt without alteration in the Earl 


of Caithneſs his proteſtation, it created no 


ſmall difficulty to the tranſlator into French, 


to comprehend whatcould be the meaning of 


The Examination of the Letters. 11 
it, At laſt he imagined that it was not to be 
taken for one ſingle word, but for two, which 
had been joined cloſe together by an error in 
the printing, therefore he read it no uther ; 
and, by ſupplying the word time, from his 
own conception only, he apprehended the 
meaning to have been, That the Earl of 
Lenox, and all others, ſhould be fore» 
«cloſed from producing at any time after- 
« wards, any other writings or proofs 
whatever: And accordingly rendered it 
thus, Lenos, et tous autres, quelconques fuf- 
ſent forclos cy apres à produire autres eſcrt- 
tures, ou preuves, quelles quelles, &c. Where- 
as the Earl of Caithneſs was only giving the 
jury's reaſons for their abſolvitory verdict, be- 
cauſe neither Lenox, nor any other, had pro - 
duced any writing, token, or proof whate- 
ver, for verifying the Accuſation of the Earl 
of Bothwell, | * 

Cecil obſerves *, That the Scottiſh ortho- 
graphy i is not {o ved, but that, after the read- 
ing of two leaves, an Engliſhman may eaſily 
enough grow acquainted with it. It is ſo in- 
deed fot the moſt part, but holds not univer- 
fally, as appears from the examples already 
given. But above all others, ſome technical 
words and terms of our Scottiſh law, did 
greatly puzzle this tranſlator: For example, 


that 


1 Append. p. 39te 


m2 The Examination of the Letters; 
that common expreſſion in our criminal law, 


arte & parte; the import of which, tho? the 
words are Latin, is ſo well underſtood by e- 
very Scots man, could not be got ſo much as 


read by thoſe perſons in England who firſt pu- 


bliſhed the edition in the Srorriſh language: 
The words occur in three ſeveral places, and 
in every one of them they are printed acte & 


part. It was not to be expected that he who 


tranſlated into French, from one of theſe co- 
pies, would mend the matter; nor did it happen 
ſo; for in the firſt two places he retained the 
word ae, but not knowing what to make 


of the words & part, he paſt them over 
altogether in his tranſtation 2: But when he 
met with them the third time, he imagined 


that the reading ought rather to have been 


all and part, than act and part, and accord. 


ingly he rendred it en toute & en partie. 


The word anttay was no leſs unmanage! 
able. We find it firſt interpreted, adiourn. 


ment, or ſummons b; in the next page it is 
taken ſor a participle, as if it denoted that in- 
timation had been made of ſuch a matter; 
the reaſon of which was, that he embraced 
any interpretation of an unknown word, 


that he thought would make tolerable ſenſe ; 


and therefore never made any ſcruple to 


make 


Fol. 55. and 56, b Fol. 55. 7. 
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make it an adjective, or a ſubſtantive, as he ima- 
gined the ſentence required. The next time 
ar it occurred, he made it to fi gnify a pro- 
ceſs * ; but at laſt finding it explained by the 
Frglih, or rather the French word, indite- 
nent, he obſerved its true meaning b, but did 
not look back ſo far as to reftify bis former 


miſtakes, 
Beſides. the reaſons already mentioned, the 


poorneſs and improprieties of ſtile in this 
French tranſlation, do afford another ſtrong 
argument that it was the work of ſome Eng- 
lig man; for we find that the ſtateſmen of 
that country in thoſe days were at a loſs, 
upon other occaſions, when they had uſe for 
writing papers under-hand in the French lan- 


guage, But if what has been ſaid already, in 


this and the firſt and fifth preceeding chap- 
ters ſhall not be found ſufficient to prove that 
the letters in French, which were exhibited as 
originals, were a mere tranflation from ho- 
neſt Mr. George Bucbanan's Latin, and that 
they were publiſhed by the court of Exgland, 
all that can be ſaid further to that effect, will 
prove to little or no purpoſe; and ſo J leave 
it: Only I deſire the reader to obſerve, 


that whereas in the preceeding ſheets, the 


management of that buſineſs hath been charged 
a ID upon 


Fol. 60. v Fol, 61. 
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114 The Examination of the Letters, 
upon ſecretary Cecil, it is not thereby meant 
that he did the drudgery part of that work 
himſelf, for there are ſome reaſons to be col. 
lected from papers yet extant, which will 
ſhew that he was not by himſelf altogether 
ſufficient for it* ; it is only meant that it 
was done with his privity, and by his direct. 
on; and a man, perhaps, might, without 
vanity, defy all the world to account for it 
otherwiſe : But the deſign of this treatiſe is 
rather to ſuggeſt matters to inquiſitive and can- 
did readers, than to deliver any thing dogma- 
tically, or at great length: And it is thought, 
that by how much*he more numerous the pre- 
varications and falſhoods uſed by the Englifþ 
courtiers to diſguiſe the truth, ſhall appear to 
have been, ſo much the cloſſer and faſter will 
they fix the fraud and forgery upon themſelves, 

and their aſſociates : For had they been purſu- 


ing truth, they had no occaſion to have gone 
in ſo great diſguiſe. / 


Dig ge 8's ambaſſad or, p. 146. 
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Letters to Bothwell. 


T HE arguments hitherto - produced for 
proving the forgery of the letters, are 
founded on the letters themſelves, v:z. That 
thoſe which were produced in French, and 
ſworn to have been of the Queen's hand- 
writing, were not ſo, becauſe they were on- 

ly a tranſlation from Buchanarn's Latin, which 
was itſelf alſo a tranſlation from the Scottiſh 
language. T hat this Scottiſh which they pre- 
' tended = to be a tranſlation, is actually the 
original language in which they were written, 
is evident, becauſe it is pure Scots, and con- 
tains no veſtige of being a tranſlation; has no 
foreign phraſes or idiotiſms tranſplanted into 
it, but on the contrary abounds with the 
phraſes and idiotiſms peculiar to our language; 
and theſe appear very aukwardly ingrafted 
both in the Latin and French, which doth 
| ſufficiently evince that neither of them are o- 
riginals ; and the ſame thing appears as ma- 
nifeſtly, from the many blunders that are 
found in them both, of ſuch a nature, and ſo 


3 extra · 
Append. p. 76, ET 
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extravagant, that how they could have come 
there, can be accounted for no other way ima. 
ginable, but through the wrong reading or mil 
underſtanding the Scotiiſh. On this ſuppoſition 
alſo we are enabled to account why Murray 
ſhould have truſted more to his letters in our 
language, than he did to thoſe in French; in 
ſo much that when he firſt ſent them up to be 
conſidered by the court of England, he ſent 
them in Scort1fh, pretending that it was a tran- 
lation, which, had it been the caſe, would have 


been abſurd, ſince a copy of the original would 


have been far preferable. 

The wart alſo of the ſubſcription, indorſati 
on, and ſeal, comes alſo to be reckoned among 

the internal marks of the forgery, eſpecially 

as the rebels gave out at firſt that they were 

| ſubſcribed a. When after all chat they wanted 

the ſubſcription, it was not ſo much to be 


wondered, that they wanted the ſeal; for the 


Queen herſelf had the ſeal ſtill in her own 
cuſtody, and a thing of that kind is not to 
be counterfeited ſo readily: But then it 


is quite incredible that any perſon of common 


underſtanding would have intruſted ſuch pa- 
pers, quite open, to the care of an ordinary 
ſervant, ſuch as N icholas Hubert was. 


Beſides 
2 See above, p. 43. | 
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- Beſides all theſe; there are other things in 


the letters that argue their forgery, as every 
attentive reader muſt perceive. The forgers 


were under a neceſſity of putting into them 


ſome things baſe, and criminal, or elſe they 
could have ſerved to no manner of purpoſe ; 
but the difficulty was, what things theſe ſhould 
be: And here they over. acted, in putting 
ſuch monſtrous expreſſions into the Queen's 
mouth, asꝰtis incredible that they ſhould either 
have proceeded from her, or from any other 
woman of tolerable ſenſe, or breeding : Thus 


letter I. p. 14. ſhe is brought in as writing 


in this ſtrain, The Devil finder us, and God 


knit us together again, for the moſt faithful 


couple that ever he united. This is te faith ; 
T will die in it. 

Again in the ſame Page ; I cannot Jeep ag 
the reſt do, and as I would deſire, that is, ix 
jour arms my dear love. And, p. 27. Now 


| ſeeing, to obey you, my dear love, T ſpare nei- 


ther honour, conſcience, hazard nor greatneſs 


whatſoever ; take it, I pray you, in good 
part, &c. with much more of the like na- 
ture. 

Had the Queen been as en enamoured 
with the Earl, as theſe men falſely affirmed, 
ſurely her writing in this ſtrain would have 
been an effectual way to have made him out 
of conceit with her. A man muſt entertain a 

| 3 very 
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very low and unworthy opinion of the 
Queen's diſeretion or character, who can al. 


low himſelf to think that ſhe Was capable of 


writing ſuch deſpicable ſtuff as this; and {ure 
ly, whoever will venture to ſay that he be- 
Iieves that ſhe did ſo, can run no great risk 
of loſing much reputation, for his own. part ; 
For. ſuch rhetorical rarities as theſe, are hard: 
Iy to be found any where elſe, unleſs it be in 
the famous book called THE TRTsETTEIr 
AN ELOQUENCE. 


But conſidering What kind of people 


a man who treats of this ſubject, may poſ- 
ſibly have to do with, it will be far more 
fitting to bring ſuch arguments from mar- 
ters of fact, as will ftop the mouths of 
gainſayers, and command the aſſent of all 
Who are capable of underſtanding them, than 
to expect that every one will liſten to rea ſon- 
ing from the higheſt probabilities, in ſome 
caſes. Therefore having already proved the 
point from intrinfick evidence, let us fee, inthe 


next place, if the ſame. thing cannot be made | \ 


out from extrinfick evidence alſo, I mean from 


unqueſtionable documents, even by the pub. 
lick records of the kingdom. 


The firſt letter, which is of an extravagant | 
length, pretends to give an account of her 


majeſty's behaviour from the time of her part- 
| | 1 a 0 ; ug 
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ing with the Earl at the Calendar a, to the 
time that the letter itſelf was finiſhed, It ap- 


pears from itſelf, that ſhe could not have be- 


gun to write it, at ſooneſt, till the ſecond 
day after her anten at Glaſgow, becauſe near 
the beginging of it, ſhe is made to tell ſome 
things that the King had done yeſternight, 
after her coming b: Yea it would ſeem it was 
not begun till the third day after ſhe had 
come to that town, becauſe, ſoon after ſhe is 
made to mention ſome thing that was done 
the morn after her coming «©, which implies 


that the ſecond day was then overpaſt. Then 
in writing it ſhe muſt have taken up two days, 


for, P. 13. before we come to the middle of 


it, we find theſe words, This is my firſt jour 


17 I. ſhall end the ſame the marn, And à 
a little after 4, it is ſaid, that ſhe was Writ- 


ing when the reſt were fleeping: And again, 


within a little, Tam going to ſeek my repoſe 


till the marn, when T ſhall end my byble, [read 


lille e] yea we have the particular place 


pointed out at which ſhe left off writing the 


firſt night ; for tis ſaid, p. 28. that ſhe had 
no paper yeſternght when ſhe wrote the nemo- 
rial, that is, the memorial or credit given to 
Nicholas Hubert f, which begins on the xvi. 


page of the appendix. Thus Plain it is, that 
| this 


tho aw p. 1. 76. 247. p. 4. p. 9. 4 p. 14 
© ee above, p. 86. f See append. p. 152. 
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120 "Ti he Kyamination of the Letters, 
epiſtle could not have been finiſhed till the 
third or fourth night after the Queen arrived 
at Glaſrow, and not till very late that night 
too, as appears from p. 22. and 28. where 
it is ſaid that it was late. 

But upon what day it was begun or end. 
ed, doth by no means appear from the letter 
itſelf, for it ſtands altogether without a date. 

The ſecond letter mentions that Paris had 

been ſent with the firſt, and is dated from Glaſ 
gow this Saturday in the morning, without 
ſpecifying the day of the month, or in what 
month or year, which is ſo vague adate, that 

Had the letter been charged upon any other 
perſon than the Queen, there had-been ſmall 
hopes that ever it could have been fixed. But 
from the records in the royal archives, it 
may be found in what place the Queen was 
almoſt every day. There we find that after 

the Prince's baptiſm at Stirling, ſhe had come 
to Edinburgh before the middle of Fanuary 

1567, for from the 14th day of that month, 
we find her granting charters or confirmati- 

ons at Edinburgh, every day, or every other 
day, to the 24th day thereof incluſive, when 
ſhe went to Glaſgow to viſit her husband. 

Now the 24th of January 1567, was a Fri 
day, on which day ſhe grants a precept of con- 
- Grmation of a gift of lands in liferent, made 


by Janes Boyd of Tr ochrig to Margaret 
Chalmer 


| The Examination of the Letters, 121 
Chalmer, his bride a, at Edinburgh; at which 
place alſo, that very ſame day, ſhe granted 


a letter making James Inglis taylor to the 


Prince her ſon b. Upon Tueſday the 28th of 
January, ſhe had come to Linlithgow in her 
return from Glaſgow with her husband, for 


there that day they conſtituted Andrew Fer. 


rier keeper of their palace of Linlithgouw e. 
And it appears by ſeveral charters, that they 
were come to Edinburgh before the end of 
that month d; and there are deeds granted 


by them at Edinburgh almoſt every day af- 


ter that, till the day of the King's murder, 
The Saturday therefore, upon which the 
ſecond letter bears to have been written, 
could be none other than the 25th day of 
January. In it ſhe is made to complain of 


the Earl of Bothwwell's delaying his return 


longer than he had promiſed, his forgetful- 
neſs to write, and that ſhe had waited the day 
before in expectation to have received ſome 


letters from him. But as ſhe moſt certainly 


had not left Edinburgh till Friday the xxivth, 


it could not be fo : Nay as ſhe ſtaid at leaſt 
one night at the Calendar, in her journey to 


Glaſgow e, it could not be that ſhe had as 


yet arrived at Glaſgow on Saturday morning: 
| Yea 


2 Privy Seal oe lib. 36. fol. 94. Þ Ibid. fol. 34. 
* Ibid. lib. 35. fol. 114. 4 Lib. 155 fol. 95. 


< Append. p. $3. 247. 
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Yea the Earl of Bothwell muſt have been 
preſent in her company on Saturday morning, 
or elſe Murray's Diary, and French Paris 
confeſſion are both falſe. Hence the forgery 
of the ſecond letter is evident. And as to the 
firſt, the matter is ſtill worſe, for to have 
written it, ſhe muſt have been three nights 
at leaſt at Glaſgow before ſhe ſet out from E. 
dinburgh, 1 Wert. 
But was it not poſlible for the clerk who 
recorded the charters to err and ſet down 2 
wrong date? Yes it was: Such an error may 


happen perhaps once in five hundred times. 


But here there are two papers on record, of 
that ſame date; and although both had been 
loſt, there are others ſtill extant, which will 
do the buſineſs ſufficiently, There are two, 
for example, granted upon edneſday the 
22d of January at Edinburgh, the one a gift 
to Mr. James Hering of the Chanonry of 
Dunkeld *, called Fergundynie ; the other a 
Confirmation to Andrew Moncrief of a pen- 
ſion of 40 Marks given to him by the Biſhop 
of Murray b. Now ſuppoſing that the Queen 
bad taken her journey to Glaſgow that very 


day, and ſtaid all night at the Calendar, by 


the very contents of the firſt letter, as narra- 
ted already, it could not have been finiſhed 


till 


» Privy Seal regiſter, lib. 36. fol, 44+ > Ibid, fol 114. 
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till late in the third night after ſhe arrived at 
Glaſgow, that is, late on Saturday's night; and 
thus the ſecond letter, which bears date on 
Saturday morning, muſt have got before 
the firſt, which is an abſurdity. But to inſiſt 
any more on this, would be mere trifling. 

There are no leſs than three more of 
our letters ſaid to have been ſent from Stir- 
ling, with dire&ions to the Earl of Bothwell, 
how he ſhould behave in raviſhing the Queen. 
Any perſon who reads them will perceive, 
that they ſuppoſe her to have reſided there for 
ſeveral days at leaſt : But the fact is other- 
ways; ſhe was abſent only two nights and 
one entire day: For ſhe went out of Edin- 
burgh, to viſit her ſon upon Tueſday the 22d 
of April, and arrived at Stirling that night, 
as appears by a charter to Andrew and Wil. 
liam Fairnies, of the lands of Veſter Fair- 
nies-mill, &c. the foreſt of Kilface, and of- 
fice of foreſtry of the woods of Falkland, & c. 
given at Halyroodhouſe xxii. April 1567 a, 
and by a reſpite granted at Stirling that ſame 

day to James Taylor in Eaſter Tullybardins, 
for the {laughter of William Man, and other 
papers of the ſame date >, There are ſeveral 
other charters by her at Stirling, upon the 
xxiii. From thence ſhe returned on the xxiv. 
u and 
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- and was ſeized by the Earl of Bothwell, at 
the head of a thouſand horſemen, at the Foul. 
brigs, under the cannon of her own caſtle of 
Edinburgh, ſcarce half a mile from the city 
gates, and carried firſt into the town, and after 
that to the caſtle of Dunbar. There are ex- 
tant two charters granted by her at Edin. 
burgh that 24th Day of April. By this 
the reader may conſider, whether there was 
time here for writing three ſeveral letters, 
complaining that Bothwell had not ſent her 
word every day what ſhe ſhould do, and 
that he had changed his mind in her abſence, 

with other expreſſions WEIL continuance 

of time. 

So long then as the publick records of 
the kingdom ſhall be preſerved, they will 
bear clear and laſting evidence of the grols 

and abominable forgeries and perjuries of the 


Earl of Murray and his aſſociates. PEE 


2 Privy Seal regiſter fol 41. Forbes, and fil, 43. 
Wie. i 


CHAP, 


Lt N bas 
CHAP. vn. 


Of the \ elated Letter, tbe Contract 
of Marriage, and Love Sonnets. 


S we have ſeven letters only in the pre- 
tended original French, and no leſs than 
eight in the Scottiſh copies, ſome people may 
be at a loſs to conceive how that could have 
happened. We obſerved already = that Mur- 
ray actually preſented eight before the Eng- 
liſb commiſſioners, but they quietly rejected 
one of that number. The reaſon was, becauſe 
it is ſo confuſed and obſcure, that there is no 
tranſlating or underſtanding it; fo that had 
they preſerved the French of it, it would pro- 
bably have helped to diſcloſe the forgery more 
than any of the reſt. 


Beſides che letters, Murray and his accom- 
plices produced two contracts of marriage 
betwixt the Queen and the Earl of Bothwell, 
the one without date, faid to be written by 


the Queen herſelf, and the other ſaid to be 


written by the Earl of Huntly, as alſo ſome 
French ſonnets, publiſhed along with the de- 
tection, both in Scots and French, which are 
as meer forgeries as the letters. The firſt con- 

u 2 con- 
k. 39. 
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tract is Rill extant a, and bears palpable marks 
of forgery ; for neither] is it written by the 
Queen's hand, but in a kind of what they call 
in England chancery hand; nor is the ſub- 


ſcription the Queen's; for m the firſt letter 
of her name, in all her genuine ſubſcriptions, 


is of the ſame length always with the follow: 
Ing letters; but that letter in the ſubſeri. 
ption to this pretended contract, or promiſe of 
marriage, is made twice as long as the follow- 


ing letters of the name; nor do the reſt of 


the letters bear a great reſomblance to her 
true writing: Yet at the end of the detection 
we are told that it is to be avowed to be writ- 
ten with her own hand; and altho' it bears no 
date, Yet, ſay they, it is upon probable 
* grounds ſuppoſed to have been made and writ- 
* ten by her before the death of her husband, 
© tho* ſame words in the contract itſelf ſeem 
* to ſay the contrary,” From which the reader 
may form a judgment of theſe mens modeſty, 

Whoeyer will be at pains to read the other 


contract, will clearly perceive, that neither 


could the Queen have agreed to ſubſcribe it, 
nor would the Earl of Hunily have ventured 
to write ſuch ſtuff in her name, In it the 
propoſal of the marriage is made to have pro- 


ceeded from her, and ſhe is made, in a man- 


ner to farce herſelf upon the Earl of Both- 
well ; 
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well : Which although it had been true, the 
Earl of Huntly ſurely was neither ſo ungrate- 
ful, nor ſo indifcreet, 3 as to have 8 plainly 
in writing. 


The ſonnets too ſeem to have been firſt 


written in the Scottiſh language as well as the 


letters. Each ſonnet is known to conſiſt of 
fourteen verſes ; but, unhappily, two of ours, 


to wit, the third and eighth, in the original 
French, have only thirteen verſes ; and yet 
we have the full fourteen always in the al- 
ledged Scots tranſlation ; which would rather 
argue that it was the original, George Bu- 
chanan tells us that they are written with to- 


lerable elegancy : Indeed it was neceſſary 


they ſhould have been ſo, to make them paſs 
for Q. Maxy's compoſition : But every man 8 
eyes and ears will tell him, that it is not ſo; 
the verſification is ſtark naught, the thoughts 
altogether mean and incoherent ; and, ina 
word, the whole compoſition, and every part 
of it, quite deſtitute of the elegance and accu- 
racy required in a ſonnet, 

Having thus pointed out ſo many PER 
and convincing marks and proofs of the for- 
gery of theſe naughty papers, as well inter- 
nal as external, it remains only to aſcertain 


who were the forgers. But here we are at a 
loſs. Moſt manifeſt it is, that Murray and 


Mortan muſt have been active in the contri- 
Vance 
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vance and direction of this horrid piece of 
villany ; but who it was that invented the 
very expreſſions, and imitated the Queen's 
hand-writing, i is hard to ſay. George Bucha. 
nan is the only man that can be condeſcended 
upon as an aſſiſtant in this taatref, as he tran. 
flated the Scotti/h firſt into Latin, for the 
French tranſlator's greater conveniency. 
This man having been choſen moderator of 
the General Aſſembly of the kirk, upon the 
tenth day after the Queen had been ſhut u 
in priſon at Lochlevin, imagined himſelf by 
that promotion abſolved, not only from the 
ties of loyalty and gratitude, but allo, it would 
ſeem, from every other moral obligation : So 
he laid himſelf out wholly to defend the cauſe 
of her Majeſty's rebels and traitors, in direct 
oppoſition to known truth, and to the di. 
ctates of his own conſcience; firſt by his con- 
currence in this forgery, and then, that very 
He year, by writing his dialogue de jure reg- 
j. The next year he was among the foremoſt 
5 5 produced theſe very letters at York, 
and offered to {wear that they were written 
by the Queen, and wrote his ſcandalous libel 
called the detection, into which he tranſlated 
' ſome of them as hers, cited judicial confeſlt- 
ons à for things that never were in them, 
and all the reſt he made up of ſhameleſs fall- 
_ 


a See above, p. 33. 
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hoods, moſt of which will, to any thinking 
perſon, appear improbable at firſt view, and 
ſome of them he has not thought it neceſſary 
to bring within the compaſs of meer poſſibili- 


Ge [ 


tp 


I well know that ſome of his later diſciples 
contend that he did not write his dialogue de 
jure regni, ſo ſoon as the year MpLXVII. 

{when he was moderator of the General Af 
ſembly, thinking thereby to elude Gordon of 
Straloch's cenſure, that he wrote it with a 
view to. promote the Earl of Murray to the 
crown, and that he afterwards made it, as it 
were, the Pole-ſtar by which he ſteered his 
courſe, in writing what he calls his hiſtory of 
Scotland, But this ſcarcely deſerves to have 
any notice taken of it; for any man who will 
read a very ſmall part of it, at the very begin- 
ning, will ſee clearly from itſelf, that it 
was written without loſs of time, after the 
Queen's impriſonment, and his own modera- 
torſhip. But if that is not ſufficient, Calder- 

_ wod's authority may prevail with ſome, who 
ſpeaking of the affairs of Murray's parhament, 
in December 1567, in his hiſtory, ſays ex- 
preſly, that Buchanan wrote his dialogue a little 

before that time. I do not mean the ſpuri- 
ous hiſtory obtruded upon the world by ſome 

godly perſons, in print, in the Year 1678, 
under Calderwaed's name; but that which 

3 goes 
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goes under his name in the manuſcripts, al: 
though the former part of it was only bor 
rowed by him; for it had been drawn up by 
Fohn Knox's giants out of Knox's pa. 
pers, by authority of the General Aſſem. 
_ bly. 

Theſe people alſo deny that he wrote the 
libel called the detection, fo ſoon as the year 
1568, becauſe it is there ſaid that the Earl of 
Murray was dead, who died not till January 
1570. But that is only a ſmall parentheſis, 
inſerted before the book was printed; for the 
very firſt ſentences ſhew that it was written 
by way of a prelude to the laudable tranſad- 
ons in England, in the Year 1568, when 
Murray and his accomplices went thither to 
accuſe their Sovereign of her husband's mur 
der, and took Buchanan along with them, 
not as one of their commiſſioners, as he himſelf 


would inſinuate a, but only for inventing and 


ſpreading abroad the ſcandalous fiftions in 
that libel, to the Queen's diſhonour. 
Ib it ſhall be asked, how it could come to 


- paſs, that a man of ſo deep judgment and 


great learning, as Mr. George Buchanan,could 
have fallen into ſo many and fo groſs blun- 
ders in tranſlating theſe letters into Latin ? I, 
for my part, cannot account for it better than 


is done already, from p. 81, to 96. It is an 


indif 


* 


Hit. lib, 19. p. 372. 


0 23 ” hates * PURI 
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indiſputable matter of fact, for which all per- 
ſons are equally concerned to account, how it 
happened. That verſion declares itſelf to be 
Buchanar's ſtile ; and that he was the author 
of the libel to which he ſubjoined that verſion, 
and in which he cites it, we have the teſtimo- 
nies of Queen Elizabeth a, its patroneſs, and 
of Cecil her ſecretary b; b; the editions alſo of 
the tranſlation of this his libel printed in Scot- 
tiſh at that time, bear his name in the title- 
pages, and that the Scottiſh was tranſlated 
from his Latin ; And it was univerſally agreed 
on to have deen ſo, till a late fantaſtical wri- 
ter took a crotchet in his head, that he could 
elude the imputation of the forgery of the 
letters, by denying that Buchanan wrote his 
detection in Latin: In which notion however 
he is like to get no followers, but among per- 
ſons as weak and inconſiderate as himſelf. 
It is a miſtake in people to imagine that 
Buchanan was always an accurate tranſlator. 
He has miſtaken the Scortifh language upon 
another occaſion, and thereby introduced 
ſome unpardonable eſcapes, and incredible ſto- 
ries into his hiſtory. For example; in his XV. 
book he tells a ſad ſtory, how four men 
were put to death for eating fleſh in forbid- 
den time ;? and a ſadder ſtill, of a woman 
© who, becauſe, in her child- birth, ſhe would 
| X not 

* Hiſt, lib. 19. p. 25. Þ Append. p. 25. 
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. The Examination of the Leiters. 
not invoke the Virgin Mary's aſſiſtance, 
* was put to death, and her child alſo? 
The former ſtory let any man believe who 
liſts : But the latter is an error in tranſlating 
Lindſay of Pitſcottie. George Buchanan box. 
Trowed' from that heedleſs author moſt of his 
hiſtory, from the reign of King Janes I. 
This Lindſay, in his ruſtick and confuſed man- 
ner of telling his tales, expre ſſeth himſelf on 
this occaſion in theſe words: | 

At St. Fohnſton, the Cardinal and Gio 
nor, with the Earl of Argile, Juſtice of 
Scotland, condemned to death four ho- 
* neſt men, and gart hang them, becauſe 
they ate an roſted gooſe in lentren : And 
further, condemned an young woman to 
* the death, and gart drown her, becauſe ſhe 
would not pray to our Lady in her birth 
and deliverance of child: Therefore they 
© took the young babe off her breaſt, ſucking, 
and drowned her, but mercy, as I have 
* ſhewn to you,” 

Buchanan imagined that the latter part of 
this ſentence was to be underſtood of drown- 
ing the child; whereas it is plain that no 
ſuch meaning had ever entred into his au- 
thor's head, raſh and credulous as he was. 

But here alſo ſome-readers will need to be 
informed, that W He to expect to find 

this 


a ;, e. Without, 
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this paſſage in Pirſeottie's hiſtory as it is 
printed, no, nor in many manuſcripts of it ; 
for as they caſtrated and mutilated Calder: 
wood's hiſtory, of which mention has been 
made already, ſo did they with Lindſay of 
Pitſcottie's, eſpecially from the death of King 
Jamer V. and this they did long ago; ſo that 
an intire copy of it is OY to be found at 
this day. 

Another gentle trip of the fame kind may 
be ſeen in Buchanan's tranſlation of Queen 
Maxy's inſtructions to the Biſhop of Dun- 
blane, whom ſhe ſent to France to notify her 
marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, and to 
make an apology on that account, When the 

Queen comes to tell how the Earl, #nding 
ber anſwer nothing correſponding to his deſire, 
end caſting before his eyes the ONTOWARD- 
NEsSs of her own mind, &c. he uſed ſuch and 

ſuch practices. The Engliſh negative inſepa- 
rable prepoſition un, is amongſt us pronoun- 
ced on, and in Queen Maxy's days was ſo 
written; thus the Engliſb word unſeemly was 
with us written en/eemly, and their untoward- 
neſs, is the ſame with ontowardneſs in the 
place now cited, though not uſed preciſely in 
the ſame meaning ; for with them it frequent- 
ly denotes frowardneſ3 or perverſeneſs, but 
with us backwardneſs, or averſeneſs, in which 
_ it is to be underſtood in this place: Un- 
| | X 2 luck- 


4 
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luckily too, u, the ſecond letter of that word, 
in moſt writings of that age, is not to be ea. 
ſily diſtinguiſhed from the letter 2, and this 
gave occaſion to Buchanan, or to the perſon 
who tranſcribed the copy for his uſe, to read 


| outwardneſs, tranſlating it exteriora indicia, 
which conveys a meaning repugaant to the 


Queen's meaning. For my part, I know 
not whether the expreſſion outwardneſs of 
my mind, be either Scottiſh or Engliſh : But 
whether it is ſo, or not, ſurely the Queen did 
not make uſe of it in this place, becauſe it 
is not to the purpoſe. 

Some have aſſerted that Buchanan repent: 
4 him at laſt of his having aſperſed the Queen 
ſo vilely. This however is as obſtinately de. 


nied by his greateſt admirers, as if it had 


been a crime of the deepeſt dye, Whoever 


refle&s that he died upon the 28th of Sep- 


tember, and had within a month before that 
publiſhed his hiſtory, in which he recapitu- 
lated the moſt of his former falſe aſperſions, 
and added many hundreds more, both of the 
Queen, and other perſons of great character 
and worth; whoever, I ſay, reflects on this, 
muſt confeſs that he was not then in a repent- 


ing ſtrain. No man indeed ought to ſay that he 


repented not: But if he did, it would ſeem 
that it muſt have been as the miſer parts with 
his money, if he ports with it at all, in ip/o 

articulo 
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articulo mortis, at the very laſt gal : For, 
had he actually repented while he was in a con- 

dition to declare it fully, what had he to do, 
but to tell chiefly, among other things, that 
he himſelf had a hand in theſe vile forgeries ? 
A thing that I take to be as clear as the ſun 
in the meridian, But perhaps it may be ſaid, 


that his friends, who would probably be 


about him at his laſt moments, would not 


have choſen to reveal, but rather to ſmother 


ſuch a confeſſion, which, if revealed, would 
have run quite contrary to the deſig! gns 
of the faction which he had eſpouled, Fom 
firſt to laſt. All that can be ſaid to this is, 
that it is a very plauſible ſuppoſition, but 
doth not ſtand upon any ſolid foundation, 
for any thing that hath appeared hitherto. 


CHAP. VIII. 


07 the Forgery of Nicholas Hubert, 
or French Paris's Confeſſions. | 


He confeſſion of French Paris, firſt pu- 
| bliſhed by James Anderſon, is fo full 


and particular, both as to the letters and the 
King's murder, that it weighs more with ſome 


people than any thing elſe that bath hitherto 


been 
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been alledged upon theſe heads, and hath 
miſled even able of more than ordinary fa. 
gacity and judgment: For I well remem. 
ber that one of our late criminal judges, of 
high character for knowledge and integri 
ty, was, by reading it, induced to believe e. 
very ſcandal that had been thrown out againſt 
the Queen; on which account it requires to 
be examined the more narrowly and circum- 
ſpectly: Indeed the letters themſelves ha- 
ving been proved to be fotgeries, it follows 
by direct conſequence, that he never carried 
them between the Queen and the Earl of 
Bothwell, let him have confeſſed that ever ſo 
often. But chere are other ſeparate objections 
and arguments againſt the truth of his confeſſi 
ons, for there are no leſs than two of them, one 
more ſpecial againſt the Earl, which is dated 
the gth of Auguſt 1569, and the other chief. 
ly againſt the Queen, and in ſupport of the 
letters, bearing date the roth of that month. 
Janes Anderſon publiſhed only the laſt of 
them; but as the former is of a very ſingular 
nature, it deſerves to be known as well as the 
other; and it is tranſlated in Calderwood's | 


hiſtory in manuſcript, as follows. 


_ 


French 


* 


"Ia Paris s felt Cone fon, ix. Augul ” 


| 1309+ boob arioten OY 2 


Confeſs wn before God and the world, 
I That upon H/edneſday or T hurſday be- 
fore the 2 of the King's murder, 1 
being in the Queer? s chamber, at the Kirk 
' of Field, in company of divers others, abid- 
ing her coming from the King's chamber, 
12 Lord Bothwell came where J was, and 
' rounded unto me, ſaying, Paris, J find 


me not well of my ſickneſs, the bloody 


(fluxes, that thou knoweſt. Canſt thou not 
find me out ſome quiet place, where I may 
go to do my buſineſs? On my faith, ſaid I. 
my Lord, I was never in this chamber till 
now); notwithſtanding, my Lord, I ſhall 
' ſeek ont ſome place ; which I did : And 
having found a quiet nook, betwixt two 
doors, I ſaid unto him, Come on, my Lord, 


if you be ſo haſty. And we being therein 


'entred, I cloſed the door upon us, taking 


his gown from him, and began to looſe his 


* points. He looks to me, and asks how I 

„did. Well, my Lord, ſaid I, I thank God, 
and you that hath cauſed me to be made 
* chamber-child:of the Queen's chamber. He 


' : anſwered me, that that was not enough, and 
«© that 
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138 French Paris's e Confefon. 
that he would do more for me. I ſaid I way 
content, and that I deſired no more in the 
. Queen's houſe, conform unto my quality, 
© and that I was content with the fame. He 
* anſwered me, that I ſhould want nothing 
* whereof I ſhonld ſhew him: For, ſays he, 
thou haſt done me good and lawful ſervice 
| x ſince thou haſt ſerved me, and I know thou 
* haſt hid my ſhame and diſhonour, where 
© thou hadſt occaſion to declare the ſame, 
«© when thou went from my ſervice forth of 


England. My Lord, faid I, I have done | 


nothing but the dury of a ſervant, Now, 
well Paris, ſaid he, for as much as J have 

found thee a true and faithful ſervant, J wil 
* tell thee one thing, but keep it under the 
© pain of thy life, that no creature know 
© thereof, My Lord, faid I, it pertaineth 
© not to a ſervant to reveal his maſter's ſe- 
crets, when he forbiddeth him: But if ye 
* think it be any\thing that'ye think I cannot 
© keep cloſs, tell it not me. Wots thou 
« what the matter is, faith he? Tf that this 
« King here above get on his feet over us 
2. Lords of this realm, he would both be ma- 
* ſterful and cruel : But as for us, we will not 
* thole ſuch things; and alſo it is not the fa. 
« ſhion of this country; and therefore among 
« us we have concluded to blow him up with 
powder within this houſe, In hearing this 


1 
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I ſaid nothing, but looked down to the 
ground. My heart and ſenſes turned ſud- 


looks he to me, and ſays, What thinkeſt thou 


' which ye have ſaid to me, which is a great 
' and no ſmall Wu And what thinks thou 
t thereof; ſaid he? What think I, my Lord, 
quoth I, it mot pleaſe you, appardon me, 
if J ſhall tell, according to my poor ſpirit, 
what I think. What wouldſt thou ſay, quoth 
be? wouldſt thou preach ? Said I, ye ſhall 
hear. Well, faid he, ſay on, ſay on. 


(years that I have been in your ſervice, I 
have ſeen you in great troubles, and never 


* ſaw any friends that did for you. And now; 


*my Lord, ye are furth of all your troubles; 
© thanked be God, and further in court, as all 
\ * the world ſays, than ever ye was: And, fot 
my part, I ſee every one, great and ſmall, 
make their court to you. But, I know not, 
who laughs upon you, that would fee yon 
* otherwiſe. I know not, my Lord, ye are 
* of this country; moreover it is ſaid, that ye 
are the greateſt Lands-lord of this country; 


' and alſo, ſeeing ye are married, at which 


time a man ſhould be fitten down, then or 
* never, therefore, my Lord, if ye take ſuch 
*an enterpriſe in hand, which 1s great, it 


- * ſhall 


denly, to hear him fay ſuch things. Then 


man? My Lord, I am thinking upon that 
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140 French Paris's fir/?' Confeſſion, * 
© ſhall be the greateſt trouble that ever ye 
had above all others; for every one will 
* cry, Have at you : And ye will ſee it. And 
«© well, {aid he, haſt thou done? It mot pleaſe 
you, my Lord, appardon me that I have 
* faid, according to my poor underſtand 
And, beaſt that thou art, ſays he, 

* thinkeſt thou that I do it my alone, or of 
£ myſelt : My Lord, ſaid I, I know not how 
« ye do it, but I know it ſhall be the great! 
< eſt trouble ever ye had. How can that be, 
* quoth he? for I have Lethington, who is 
© eſteemed one of the belt ingines, or ſpirits 
of his country, who is the enterpriſer of all 
this thing: And then [have my Lord Argile, 
* my Lord Huntly, my brother, my Lord of 
Morton, Ruthven and Lindeſay. As for 
* theſe three ones, they will never fail me, 
* for I ſpake for their grace ; and I have the 
* hand-writs of all thoſe that T have told thee 
of; and alſo we were willing to have done 
* it the Jaſt time that we were at Crargmillar : 
* But thou art but a beaſt, and a filly poor 
* ſpirit, and not worthy to underſtand or 
know any thing of conſequence. Faith, my 
Lord, faid I, it is true; for my ſpirit ſer- 
* veth me not for ſuch things, but rather to 
do you ſervice in all that I may, Now, 
* well, well, my Lord, they may well make 
© you maſter and ee of the deed, but, 


* when 
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« when it is done, they may happen to lay 
call the whole upon you, and then ſhall be 
« the firſt that ſhall cry, Ha, ha, at you; 
yea and them that ſhall put you firſt to 
death, if they may. 
But, my Lord, ſaid I, pray you have 
mind of one, whom ye have not mentioned. 
J know well that he is beloved of all the 
commons of this country, and of us French- 
nen : That when he governed the ſpace 
of two or three years, there were no trou- 
bles in the country: All went well: Money 
had the courſe. But now, no man is ſeen 
© that hath any money, and nought elle is 
there now ſince but troubles. He that J 
* ſpoke of is wiſe, and hath good friends and 
allies. What is he that, ſaid he? My Lord, 
aid I, it is my Lord of Murray: I pray, 
*you, what part taketh he? He will nor, 
' ſaid he, meddle with the matter. My Lord, 
* ſaid I, he is the more wiſe. Then he turn- 
ed en his face to me: My Lord of Mur- 
© ray my Lord of Murray! my Lord of 
Murray! he will neither hinder us, nor 
*help us; but all is one. Well, well, my 
Lord, ſaid I, he doth it not without cauſe, 
and ye will ſee it. Hereupon he command- 
ed me to take the key of the Queen's cham- 
ber · door in the Kirk of Field, I refuſi ing; 
* wherefore then, ſaid he, have I placed you 
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142 French Paris's Arſt Confeſſton. 
in the Queen's chamber, but to draw ſer, 
vice out of thee ? Alas, my Lord, ſaid I, 
„it is to do you ſervice in all things, ſo far 
* as I may: but 1 thought with myſelf, and 
* ſaid nothing, (becauſe I feared him,) If! 
* had known this thing, the chamber ſhould 
f never have chambered me. And thereup. 
* on he went from me forth of that hole, 
« where he had done his buſineſs. 

In this mean time, viz. on Sunday at 
c night, long after ſupper, come John Hepburn 
* and Yohn Hay, and knock at the door, and 
entered where I was, and brought owder 
with them in pocks, and laid ir down in the 


. © mid{t of the chamber: In doing of which my 


© Lord of Bothwell came down to them, and 


- * ſaid, Lord God ! what a din ye make! They 


# may hear above all that ye do. And fo he 
looks, and ſees me, and asks what J was do- 
ing there, and bad me follow him up to the 
« King's chamber; which I did, and came and 
* ſtood beſide wy Lord of Argile, with 
* whom my Lord Bothwell was ſpeaking, 
The Queen went toward the Avbay, and 
* went up where Baſtian's bridel was, and 
„I was up in a nook, where my Lord of 
s Bothwell came to me, and asked, what ailed 
me to gloom ſo, and to be ſo ſad, and that 
J made ſuch a gloomy countenance before 
f the Queen ? he ſhould | ans me in ſuch a 
« ſort, 
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ſort, as T never was in my life, I care not, 
my Lord, ſaid I, what ye do to me now, 
' beſeeching you to give me leave to go to 
\ bed, for I am fick. Nay, faid he, I will 
that ye come with me. Thereupon he 
went into his chamber, and after changing 
clothes, he went forth, taking with him the 
tailor and me; and fo went and entred with- 
in the garden of the King's lodging: The 
tailor ſtood till by the wall ſide, and ] beſide 
chim. My Lord Bothwell came to the gar- 
den door, and then came again to us, where 
'! alſo John Hay and John Hepburn came: 
And incontinent, by they had ſpoken with 
him, behold! like a tempeſt and a great 
' thunder-clap role up. For fright I fell 
to the ground, and my hair ſtood prick- 

up like elſons. Alas, my Lord, faid I,. 
41 is this? I ſaid I had been at many 
* great interpriſes, but never interpriſe feared 
me ſo much as this hath done. By my faith, 
{aid IJ, ſuch a thing as this will never have 
* a good end, and ye will ſee it. O beaſt! 
ſaid he to me, and boaſted to ſtrike at me 
with his whinger; but he drew it not out. 
Thereupon he began to make ſpeedily 
* away, and we after him. He thought to 
have paſt over the wall at Leith-wynd, but 
he could not. Then ſent he Fohn Hepburn 
(to the porter, and cauſed the port to be o- 
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diſcharge his conſcience, as he affirmed: And 
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* pened. Then went he down the- backſide 
of the Canongate ; and John Hay and we 
* went down the high-gate : Then faid I to 
John Hay, of ſuch as this will never come 
* good. It is true, ſays he, we have greatly 
* offended God: But what remedy ? we muſt 
© ſhew our ſelves vertuous, and pray to God. 
* Bothwell, in his high chamber in the Ab. 

e bay, ſent the tailor for me, where were the 
* laird of Ormeſton, Hob Ormeſton, John Hep. 
* burn, Dalgleiſb, Powrie and I. My Lord 
asked if I had promiſed any thing to the 


King. Nay, my Lord, quoth I. Seelt 


* thou not theſe Gentlemen, quoth he, exc, 
* who have abandoned all for my ſervice ? 
And if thou thinkeſt that thou haſt offend. 
* ed God, the fame lieth not to thy charge, 


but to mine, who cauſed thee to do it: For 


it is the Lords of this country it ſelf, who, 
* with me, have committed this crime; and, 
* for all the pains that can be put to you, ye 
© muſt never tell this again. If ye have will 
* to go your way, ye ſhall depart right ſoon, 
* and be recompenſed.” 
It is noted in the title of this confeſſion, 
mat he made it at St. Andrews, of his own 
free will, without compulſien, but only to 


that he delivered it in French, and ſubſcrib- 
ed it as he could, upon every leaf thereof. 


This 
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His depoſition or confeſſion is to be ſeen 
in the Cottonian library, Caligula, B. g. fol. 
370. by which it appears that he, could not 
write his name ; for it 1s marked upon the 
3. F. 7. and oth pages, with the letter N, 
and a ſtroke drawn through the middle of it, 
to repreſent the initials of his true name and 
ſirname. And as he could not write, it is 
very probable that he could not read writ, 
and ſo could not know what he ſubſcribed. 
And if he made or ſubſcribed ſuch confeſſions 
at all, which may be doubted, he mult have 
been forced to do it by the extremity of tor- 
ture; for otherwiſe no man in his ſenſes 
would have confeſſed things which could not 
be true, againſt his own life, a as he is made to 
do. It will be difficult to perſuade any rea- 
ſonable perſon that the Earl of Bothzoell was 
ſo ſhameleſly impolite, as to have taken 
ſuch an opportunity for communicating to 
Paris the deſign of murdering the King, as by 
this confeſſion he is ſaid to have done. The 
Earl of Murray's ſelf flattery alſo is too gla- 
ring to eſcape the obſervation of the moſt in- 
attentive reader, and, which is worſe, could 
never have proceeded from French Paris. He 
had been in the Earl of Bothwell's ſervice for 
five or ſix years; but that Earl had been out of 
the kingdom from 1562 to 1565. How then 
could Paris have known any thing about the 


Earl 
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Earl of Murray's adminiſtration during that 
period, which he is here made to extol fo high: 
ly? There is ſome ground too for thinking that 
theſe confeſſions have been tranſlated into 
French, after the ſame manner as the letters to 
Bothwell. Certain it is, that Powwrie the Earl's 
porter, is in theſe confeſſions transformed in: 
to a taylor ; and how that ſhould have hap- 
pened, but through a blunder in the tranſla- 
tion, is not eaſily to be comprehended. 
But the poſitive aſſertion that the powder 
by which the King's lodging was blown up, 
had been laid in a heap upon the floor of the 
Queen's chamber, ſeems ſufficient to diſprove 
not only this confeſſion, but alſo Zohn Hay's 
and Fohn Hepburn's confeſſions ; for had it 
been only in a heap on that floor, it would 
not have had the effect to blow up the vaults 
below, and the very foundation ſtones, which 
actually was done, as we are certified by 
the act of privy-council a, and by the Queen's 
letter to her ambaſſador b in France conecr- 
ning that matter. This muſt have been the 
effect of a mine, as is expreſly ſaid in that let. 
ter: And yet more particularly the Earl of 
Morton's Inditement bears, that the powder 
had been a little before placed and put in 
by him and his accomplices, under the ground 

| 1 7 and 
= Anderſon's collections, vol. I. p. 36. 


d See Bp. Keith's hilt. P- viii. 
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and angular ſtones, and within the vaults and 
low and dern places of the lodging, with 
which it was blown up, as is ſaid in the act of 
_ privy-council, © with ſuch force and vehemen- 
cy, that of the whole lodging, walls and o- 
* thers, there was nothing left unruined and 
reduced to droſs, to the very ground. ſtone, 
which a heap of powder in the floor of the 
Queen's chamber could not have done. 
But the falſeneſs of Paris's confeſſions is 
clearly evinced by the publick records, in the 
ſame manner as the forgery of the letters ap- 
pears from them. It hath been ſhewn alrea- 
dy a, that the Queen had not arrived at 
Glaſgow, till Saturday the xxv, of January at 
ſooneſt, and that upon Tueſday xxviii. of that 
month, ſhe had come to Lrnlithgow in her 
return to Edinburgh ; ſo that ſhe could have 
been at Glaſgow only three nights at moſt. 
Now Paris tells us, that after he had ſtaid 
two days with her Majeſty at Glaſgow, ſhe 
ſent him to Edinburgh, with letters to the 
Earl of Bothwell, and to Secretary Mait- 
land ; and, in truth the firſt letter could not 
have been finiſhed till very late in the third 
or laſt night that the Queen had been at 
Glaſgow, as has been made appear already »: 
ſo that it was not poſſible that he could haye* 
ſet out from that place with his letters, till 
2 the 
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the very day on which the Queen herſelf wax 
come back to Linlithgow : Yet he is made to 
tell us, that he came to Edinburgh, and deliver. 


ed his letters, and tarried there that night, and 
till after dinner the next day, before he got 
his diſpatches, and then returned to Glaſgow, 
before the Queen had left that town : Which 


could not poſſibly be true, becauſe it would 


have required that her Majeſty ſhould have 


tarried there twice as long as ſhe really did, 


Hence the fraud in theſe confeſſions is evi. 


dent, But whether the man was compelled, 
by torture, to utter theſe falſnoods, and to ac- 


cuſe himſelf of crimes which he could not poſ: 
ſibly have committed; or whether they forged 
all in his name, without his privity, cannot 


eaſily be determined, nor is it material; for 


which ſoever of theſe methods was uſed, it 
comes to the very ſame purpoſe. 
Tis obſervable that poor Paris is made to 


bring in Secretary Maitland and Sir Janes 
Balfour Clerk Regiſter, as privy to the King's 


murder; of which there had been no mention 
made in any of the former confeſſions, that 
Murray and his accomplices had extorted from 


other perſons whom they had put to death: 


But at this time Murray was beginning to 
pick quarrels with theſe two gentlemen. Nor 
had the Queen been directly accuſed in any 
of the former confeſſions, which they had 

$: 41 pro 
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produced before the court of England; which 


being found a great defect, is here full libe- 
rally i 8 


Mg 
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Murder of King HENRY. 


CHAP. I. 
The Prior of St. Andrews his firſt 


Appearance Aſn the Stage of 
Action. 


S the pretended letters to Bothꝛell were 

the only means that the Queen's enemies 
could deviſe, for ſupporting the horrid calum- 
nious aſperſions * with which they loaded 
her; ſo theſe letters being now unanſwerably 
proved to have been none of hers, but their 
own coarſe manufacture, tis highly reaſon- 


"4 2. able 
2 Append, p. 64. 67. 235. 256. 
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able that the Queen ſhould be acquitted, as 
fully as if no ſuch falſe imputations had ever 
been laid to her charge. And, for my own 
part, J cannot enough wonder and admire 


how a great number of writers, both Roman 


Catholicks and Proteſtants, of conſiderable 
reputation both for judgment and learning, 
have ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed on, 
by ſuch improbable, or rather incredible and 
nonſenſical ſtories. As to George Buchanan 
and John Knox, whatever they have written 
deſerves no conſideration to be had of it, as 


they were men of abominable practices, and 


correſpondent characters. But what can be faid 
for Monſr. de Thou, Archbiſhop Spottiſeuood, 
and others like them, who have obtained a 
good character in the world, and cannot be 
accuſed of any open or notorious crimes, and 
were not, nor could have been, actually con- 


cerned in the tranſactions then carried on; 


and therefore are to be ſuppoſed to have 
been quite free from all malice and partiality ? 


Yet have they, eſpecially the former, tran- 


ſcribed into their hiſtories moſt of George 
Buchanar's vile aſperſions, which are ſo far 
from being true, that they are neither pro- 
bable nor credible ; and theſe men by adopting 
them, have miſled not a few well meaning 
perſons out of the plain paths of truth, 


But 
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But ſtill it may be made a queſtion, By 
whom was the King's murder contrived, if 
not by the Queen? For that he was ſhame- 
fully murdered, is certain : And as certain it 
is, that there had been a miſunderſtanding 
betwixt him and her for ſome time before. 
Now, altho' it could not be made appear who 
were either the contrivers or executers of 
that fa&, it would be highly unreaſonable to 
throw the ſuſpicion upon the Queen, But 
after it has been made manifeſt that all the 
proofs, preſumptions, and allegations that 
were ſo induſtriouſly trumped up, and 
ſworn againſt her by Murray and his party, 
were only ſo many groſs compoſitions and 
Inventions of their own, and that they were 
not able to bring the leaſt real evidence 
againſt her innocency, the preſumption turns 
againſt themſelves : For men who could fo 
openly | and confidently thruſt the Queen 
in priſon, and then ſwear ſo many of 
their own rank forgeries upon her, in order 
to intrude themſelves into the ſupreme au- 
thority in her kingdom, and to ſeize her rich- 
es, were ſurely very capable of murdering 
the King too, becauſe that was alſo a main 
ſtep to attain to their purpoſe, 

And as to the miſunderſtanding that had 
been betwixt the Queen and her husband, it 


was alſo wholly to be — to the — 
ol 
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of Murray and his party, who had induced 


the unwary young man, to enter into a private 


confederacy with them, againſt the Queen 
herſelf, for very unlawful and wicked pur- 
poſes, of which afterwards. 

James Earl of Murray had, Ge many 
years been aiming at the crown. He had en. 
tered into a confederacy with the King of 


England againſt his native country, before he 
was 17 years of age, having got himſelf intro- 


duced to ſome acquaintance and correſpon- 


_ dence with the Duke of Somerſet, Lord Pro- 


tector of England, and alſo with King Ed. 


ward VI. by means of Sir ohn Melvill of 


Raith a. At that age, while as yet he was 
only Prior of &.. Andrews, he had declared 
himſelf, forſooth, to be againſt the French, an 


_ expreſſion unknown among Scotſinen in former 


times, but which had then lately come in 


ulſe among ſome perſons, and chiefly among 


the men of Fiſe, who were forming deſigns 
for ſelling or enſlaving their native country 
to the Engliſh. It is more than probable that 
the execution of Sir ohn Melvill, who had 


| ſoon after this been condemned for treaſon, 
by the three eſtates in parliament, made the 


Prior a little more circ umſpect for ſome time. 
This is certain, that he was ſo far recon- 


ciled 


a Cotton. lib. Cal. B. 7. fol. 455. 
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ciled to the French, a few years thereafter, 
that he accepted of the rich priory of Maſ- 
con in Commendam, which is conferred upon 
him by a bull of Pope Paul IV. dated the 
renth day of January 1555, with a diſpenſati- 
on to him for holding three ample benefi- 
ces, notwithſtanding his baſtardy, &'c, for 
which he took an oath of fealty to his Holt- 
neſs : Oaths however are but words. 

In February 1558, he went as one of the 
commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to ſolemniſe 
the Queen's marriage with the Dauphin of 
France. At which time, if we might give 
credit to moſt of the common hiſtories of theſe 
times, domeſtick or foreign, he was not quite 
ſo civilly uſed. They tell us of a long con- 
© ference, betwixt the Chancellor of France 
and theſe Scojtih Commiſſioners in the 
King's council, about delivering up the 
crown and other regalia of Scotland, that 
'the Dauphin, the Queen's husband, might 
be crowned King of Scotland; which the 
* Scottiſh Commiſſioners, according to them, 
* thought highly unreaſonable, and therefore 
* refuſed all aſſent or conſent in that matter, 

it being a point of treaſon, in which they 
* durſt not meddle even ſo far as to propoſe 
it at home, but at the peril of loſing their 
* heads : On account of which refuſal they 
had poiſon adminiſtred to them, before 2 
left 
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© left France, whereof about one half of them 
died, with many of their retinue, at a time 
_ © when there was no peſtilential diſeaſe in the 
country; and that all this was a contri. 
vance of the Guiſes a. George Buchanan 
writes alſo, that the prior of St. Andrews had 
taſted of the ſame potion; and though, by the 
vigour of youth, he eſcaped death, yet was 
he ever afterwards afflicted with a continual 
and dangerous ailment in his ſtomach. Indeed 
the Prior himſelf ſeems to have been the pro- 
pagator of theſe ſtories, for in a kind of ma- 
nifeſto drawn up by him and his aſſociates 
the next year, when they ſet about their re. 


forming work, the poiſoning theſe Ambaſſa« | 


dors is condeſcended on as a ſpecial grievance. 
Buchanan however had not the laſt part of 
the ſtory conceraing the Prior from himſelf, 
but out of Lindſay of Pitſcottie's book, 
_ whoſe account he curtailed. Had he given the 
whole of it, every one could. have perceived 
how much credit it deſerves : For Ptſcottic 
writes, that the phyſicians hung up the 
Prior by the heels, to let the poiſon drop 


0 _—_ . 
whole ſtory, and every part of it is 
either pure fiction, or miſrepreſentation of 
plain matter of fact. 
| 3 


a Pitſcottie, Knox, Buchanan, De Thou, & c. 
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By the very contract of marriage it was a- 
peel chat the Dauphin ſhould uſe the title 
and arms of King of Scotland ; and the Scot- 
1 ambaſſadors, or commiſſioners, obliged | 
themſelves to take an oath of fealty to the 
Dauphin, in name of the eſtates of Scotland, 
that they ſhould ſerve, honour and obey him, 
during the marriage, as King of Scotland, in 
the ſame manner as they and their predeceſ- 
ſors had been in uſe to do to the Queen's pro 
genitors. This was actually done by ſix of 
them, of whom the Prior of St. Andrews was 
done; and the deed, upon that occaſion was 
el, ſealed and delivered by them, four 
days after the marriage. The Earls of Ro- 
thexand Cafſils, and the Biſhops of Orknay 
and Roſs principal Secretary, who all died 
not long therafter, had probably been ſick at 
that very juncture, and fo are not among the 
ſubſcribers; for could they have been preſent, 
who can doube but they would have joined 
with the reſt ? 

Even this goes. very far to diſcredit the 
ſtory of poiſoning, eſpecially if it is conſidered 
that both theſe Earls and Biſhops ſtood firm- 
ly for the joint intereſt of France and Scot- 


** 


land. Why ſhould the French have poiſoned 


their friends? The truth of the matter is, 
that ſomething peſtilential or noxious in the 
ar that year, was the real occaſion of the 


2 a death 
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death of ſo many of them: Nor were the ef 
fects of it confined to them only, for num. 
bers were cut off through the ſeveral parts 
of Europe about that very time. In our 
neighbouring nation, their Queen, and Cardi. 
nal Pole, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the Biſhops of Bath and Welle, Briſtol, Car. 
lile, Chicheſter, Durham, Litchfeld and Cv. 
ventry, London, Rocheſter and St. Davids, 
Sodor, and ieder, died all of them 
in about a year's time. In ſhort, when 
Queen Elizabeth began to ſet up her Prote- 
fant Biſhops, there were no leſs than fifteen 
' Epiſcopal Sees, out of twenty ſeven, that 
were become vacant by death; which doubt. 
leſs contributed not a little to facilitate the 
deprivation of the few that ſurvived, and the 
ſerting up Proteſtancy in that kingdom. 
If near the half of the Engliſh Biſhops died 
in their native country, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, and J hope, without poiſon, why ought 
we not to conclude that the half, or near the 
half of our ambaſſadors died abroad at the 
ſame time, in the ſame way ? No document 
has yet appeared, by which the particular day 
or month of their ſeveral deaths can be aſcer- 
rained. Biſhop Lefly writes that three of 
them died in September ; but the act of par- 
lament upon the penult day of November, 
mentions only one of them to have been then 


dead ; 
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lead; and expreſly bears that the other three 
then remained in the ports of France. Monſr. 
ie Thou remarks that the years 1557, 1558, 
and 1559, eſpecially the latter, proved fatal to 
a vaſt number of great and learned men, ſe- 
zeral,. of whom he names particularly; and 
tho! he thought the great and learned only 

worthy to have particular notice takenof them, 
we are not to imagine but that the meaner 
ſort and unlearned died alſo in proportion to 
their numbers, or not far below it. | 
By the bills of mortality of ſome foreign 
cities it is to be ſeen that the mortality began 
to increaſe amongſt them in the year 1558, 
and continued to increaſe through the two 
following years. After this manner is the 
death of the Scottiſßh ambaſſadors to be natural- 
ly accounted for, without railing ſo vile a ca- 
lumny upon perſons who, for any thing that 
apppears, were both too great and too good, 
to have been guilty of an action ſo wicked and 
unmanly. As there was therefore at that 
time a real peſtilentious quality in the air, 
through the different parts of Europe, what 
apology can be made for the hiſtorians who 
have defiled their writings with ſcandalc us aſ- 
perſions, ſo ill founded, with relation to theſe 
commiſſioners. ? 
The once or NF" who 
returned home in health, lajd their whole 
a 2 2 tranſ- 
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tranſactions before the parliament, which met 


for that purpoſe, and thereupon were by ad 


of parliament, honourably and fully acquit 
ted and diſcharged of the truſt that had been 


committed to them, After which they in- 


formed the parliament, that the Queen their 
Sovereign, deſired that the three eſtates of 
her realm would find it good, that her Maje. 


* ſty might honour her ſpouſe, the King Day. 


* phin,with the crown matrimonial, by way of 


© gratification, during the marriage, without 


* any manner of prejudice to her Highneſs's 


* ſelf, the ſucceſſion of her body, or lawful 


* ſucceſſion of her blood whatſoever : And 
© this crown to be ſent with two or three of 


c the Lords of her realm, c.“ All which 


was readily agreed to and enacted, as a 


fo, that the Queen ſhould have the nomins. 


tion of ſuch perſons as ſhould pleaſe her, to 


carry the ſame to France, whoſe commiſſion 


ſhould paſs in the name of the three eſtates, 


and be ſealed with the ſeals of fix of the prin. 


cipals of each eſtate, and ſubſcribed with their 
hands. Bp. Keith hath publiſhed theſe acts -, 
by which the efforts of Buchanan and his fol- 


| Jowers, to tranſmit to lateſt poſterity the ac: 


count of theſe tranſactions in a falſe and ridi 


culous light, are egregiouſly baffled, 


r Hiſt, p. 76. & append, p. 13. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of ſome Settlements of the Crown, . 
aid to have been made by the Queen. 


TD Ut although all can be made clear e. 

nough againſt the miſrepreſentations of 
the ordinary hiſtorians or libellers of theſe 
times, or thoſe who have ſince tranſcribed 
their inventions, ſome papers have appeared 
of late, which argue that there were very per- 
fidious under-hand dealings carried on at that 
time at the court of France, to wit, that they 
induced Q. MAR to ſubſcribe three ſeveral 
private deeds of a very extraordinary nature, 
By one of which, in caſe ſhe ſhould die with- 

out children, ſhe makes over the kingdom of 
Scotland to the King of France for the time 
then being, and to his heirs, together with a- 
ny right that might afterwards devolye upon 
her to the kingdom of England; and this 
on account of her maintenance and other 
great expences made by the Kings of France 
on her behalf. By another, in caſe of her 
deceaſe. without children, ſhe pledges the 
kingdom of Scotland to the King of France, 
till he ſhould be reimburſed of a million of 
gold, [ecus, or crowns, I ſuppole, ] * 
TR ny : WC 
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ſhe did, as the writing bears, by 117150 of 


her uncles, the Cardinal of Lorraine and 


Duke of Guiſe * But the former mentions no 
ſuch advice or conſent : Both bear to have 
been accepted for the King of France and 
his - ſucceſſors by the Cardinal de Sens, 
Chancellor of that kingdom. By the third 
the declares, that whatever accord or conſent 


the had made, or ſhould make, to the articles 


and inſtructions ſent by the three eſtates of 


her kingdom, and eſpecially concerning 


the ſucceſſion in caſe of her deceaſe without 
children, her will and intention was, that 
theſe diſpoſitions made by her in favours of 
the King of France, ſhould remain intire and 


have full effect: In this the Dauphin alſo 


joins and ſubſcribes along with her, All 
the three papers are dated the iv. day of 
Abpril 1557, before Eaſter, and ſigned be- 
low by Clauſſe and Bourdin, who are called 


in the body of each paper, Notaries and Se- 


creraries of the crown of France, 

Queen Maxy's misfortunes ſprung chief. 
ly from ſuch ſources as make other ſovereign 
Princes moſt adored, and their people molt 
happy, that ſhe was born to ſucceed to great 
dominions, and that ſhe was endow'd with ex- 
traordinary goodneſs, and a merciful diſpoſition, 
Becauſe ſhe was born to inherit three king 


doms, her enemies gave out that ſhe had ſe- 
veral 
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veral times diſpoſed of them, in prejudice, not 
only of rhe, fliderat line, but even of her 
own ſon, Thus the Prince of Conds, in or- 
der to induce Elizabeth Queen of England to 
aſſiſt him the more effectually to uſurp the 
throne of France, under the pretext of ſetting 
up the Proteſtant religion, cauſes that Queen 
be inform'd in the month of Decemver 1 568, 
* that the Cardinal de Lorrain, upon account 
*of Queen Maxr his niece, and to eſtabliſh 
© Popery in England, had prevailed with his ſaid 
* niece, to make a ceſſion of her right to the 
* crown of England, to Monſieur the King of 
France his brother; (that is, to HenryDuke 
of Anjou, afterwards King of France and Po- 
land), and that the Pope had confirmed 
* the gift, and given the inveſtiture thereupon, 
for which purpoſe one Hannibal Rocheline 
had been ſent away in haſte 2, 

As if this had not been enough, after the 
Queen was murdered, a ſtory was ſpread, 
* that ſhe had left England to the King of 
Spain, by her teſtament written with "> 
© own hand the night before the murder, 

* caſe her ſon ſhould not become Roman Ca. 
© tholick. That this teſtament came to the 
hands of Cardinal de Lauro protector of the 
; Kingdom of Scotland, who having examined 
1 by comparing it with letters which he had 


* former- 
* Haynes's State papers, p. 474- 
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formerly received from the Queen; and ha- 
* ving made Lewis Owen Biſhop of Caſan to 
* put his ſeal to it, together with himſelf, as a 
certain and undoubted deed, he delivered it 
to the Count de Olivarez, to be by him tran. 
_ © mitted to the King of Spain, This ſtory 
was firſt broached in England; for I have 
at preſent in my hand a pretended copy 
of a letter from the Queen to Don Bernar- 
dino de Mendoza, bearing date 26th May 
1586, . ſubſcribed by Cecil, Hatton and Wal. 
ſingbam, whereby ſhe is made to acquaint him 
that ſhe intended to make ſuch a teſtament, 


deſiring him to let the King his maſter know | 


Jo much, but no other perſon 2. The three 
| ſubſcriptions above-mentioned are for teſti- 
fying that they had ſuch an authentic letter 

before them, from which they made this 

tranſcript ; and yet it is pretty plain there 
had not been two of them preſent together 
at ſigning it; for they all ſubſcribe with 
different ink. Cecil ſubſeribes in the ſame 
ink with which the paper is written; which 
ſerves to diſcover from whence it pro- 
ceeded. It ſeems to have been ſent down 
to Secretary Maitland, in order to raiſe in 


8 | King 


see it in the 3d Vol. of Dr. Mackenzie's Lives, p. 
404. But he ſeems not to have underſtood it perfectij. 


dee p. 405. | 
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King Janer a bad notion of his mother's af. 
fection to him a. 

The next time that we hear of this matter. 
is by the Abbe Pignerol, in his life of the 
Cardinal de Lauro, whoſe ſervant he had been. 
Then the ſtory is repeated by Monſr. de T hou, 
Laſtly; Dr. Gilbert Burnet having got that 
life of the Cardinal, he exulted, as if he had 
found a vaſt treaſure; and inſerted the Abbe 
PigneroPs tale in his collection of papers, as 
an unanſwerable evidence that the Queen had 
left England to the King of Spain, I can 
think of no better or readier way to refute 
all theſe idle ſtories, than by producing the 
real teſtament, written by the Queen the 
night before her death, which I purpoſe to 
do before this volume be ended ; and I hope 
it will be found more probative than Cec:Ps 
letter, or the Abbe Pignerol's tale. 

As to the Prince of Condé's information, 
who knows but we may have ſuch papers yet 
trumped up of that ceſſion to Henry Duke of 
Anjou, as we mentioned of the ceſſion ſaid to 
have been made to the Dauphin? I make no 
doubt but the Prince of Conde was capable e- 
nough of getting his information made good, 


ſo far as the writing two or three papers could 
go, if he had thought by that to come near- 


er to his purpoſe. The crown of France was no 
| b b ſmall 
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{mall temptation; and both he and his brothet 


had gone pretty great lengths, under the then 
common pretext of reforming religion, to cut 


off all the ſons of King Henry II. to make 
way for themſelves ; which at laſt was one 
way or other effectuated in the days of his 
nephew. His own deſigns are very conſpi- 
cuous, from his getting himſelf crowned by 
his followers as King of France, while the 


throne was yet full, and coining gold in his 
own name, with this modeſt inſcription, Lu. 


 Dovicus DEI GRATIA FRANCORUM REX 
PRIMUS CHRISTIANUS*. Doubtleſs a King 
ſo compleatly chriſtian was capable to coin a 
ny thing for attaining ſo high ends. 

To return to, the papers faid to be the 


Queen's gift of her kingdom of Scotland to 


the King of France, failing heirs of her own 
body. The third of theſe papers was print- 
ed in the year 1693 b, among a collection of 
treaties with France, publiſhed by Frederick 
Leonard, in {ix volumes in quarts. For the ſe- 
cond time it appeared in a larger collection of 
treaties publiſhed at Amſterdam, in four vo- 
lumes in Volio e, the year 1700; and laſtly in 
Du Mont's corps diplomatique 4, 
The writer of it, whoever. he was, ſeems 
| to 


a Spondani annal. eccl. II. 694. Le Blanc fur les 

Monnoyes de France, p. 270. 

» Vol. 2. p. 510. © Vol. 2. P. 277, 4 Vol. f. 
P. 21. 
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to have committed a ſlip, not eaſily to be ac- 
counted for, on ſuppoſition. that the paper is 
genuine ; for the Queen is made to alledge 
the war then preſently breaking out betwixt 
France and England, as a caule why ſhe 
made that deed : vi memement le tems pre- 
ſent de Pouverture de la guerre au royaume 
i Angleterre. But the war with England 
had broke out in Zune 1557, and the French 
had the worſt of it, till the Duke of Guiſẽ 


got the chief command of the French armies 


in December that year, who, before the end 
of Zanuary preceeding the date of theſe pa- 
pers, had taken Calais, Guines, and the fort 
of Hames from the Engliſh, and driven them 
altogether out of the places, which for a long 
time they had held in France, Therefore, 
to ſpeak of that war on the 4th of April 
1558, as only breaking out, doth not look 
very well, It ſeems the later editors were of 
this opinion, for which reaſon they took the 
liberty to expunge the words, de Pouverture, 
which are both in the manuſcript copies, and 
firſt edition in print, 


The ſecond paper bears expreſly that it 


was granted by the advice of her uncles, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and Duke of Guz/e. 
Had it been fo, one of them, as her curators, 

ought to have ſigned it along with her, and 


to have affixed his ſeal, as they uſed to da 
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in all her real deeds of importance, both be 
ſore and after this pretended gift. If it had 
beeh a real deed, this would not have been 
omitted, for without this it was leſs valid. 
It is not eaſy to believe that the King of 
France, who was himſelf alſo one of Queen 
 Maxy's curators, would have accepted of 
ſuch an illegal and invalid deed in his own 
favour, from his pupil and intended daughter 
in law, when at the age of fifteen years, 
whom he himſelf ought to have diſſwaded 
from granting any deed of the like nature, 
And theſe looſe detached papers, ſo careleſſy 
executed, are not ſufficient to load the King 
of France and his miniſters with ſo much in. 
Juſtice and weakneſs, unleſs their credit could 
be ſupported by ſome overt act or extritl- 
ſick adminicle ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that they would have drawn up ſuch illegal, 
null and infamous papers, that could ſerve to 
no manner of purpoſe, but to reflect diſho- 
nour on all parties concerned in them. But 
even could it be made appear that they cer- 
tainly did ſo, the blame ought to ly entirely 
gat their own door, and no imputation for 
that matter onght to be caſt upon the young 
Queen, who was entirely under their direct 
on, and at their diſpoſal, 
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CHAP. Ii. 


Of the Deſigns to uſurp the Crown 
after the Queen's acdc 

* after the Queen's marriage with he 

Dauphin of France, matters in Scotland 

went into great diſorder. No leſs than two 

different perſons ſet themſelves up to deprive 
ber of her kingdom, namely, the Duke of 
Chaſtelberault, and the Prior of St. Andrews. 

For Q. Mary of England having departed this 
life that year, the Engliſi had ſet upon the 
throne Elizabeth, a illegitimate daughter 
of Henry VIII. by Anne Bolen, who inclin- 
ing to the Proteſtants, more out of policy 
than from any religious regard, quite chan- 
ged the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in that 
kingdom, The Duke of Chaſtelherault had, 
for ſome years before, behaved himſelf nei- 
ther ſo dutifully nor ſo honourably as became 
a man of his rank and quality a; and the 

: Englilh embraced the opportunity of mana- 
ging his diſaffection to the diſturbance of 


his native country. This Engliſh Queen 
and her miniſters inſinuated that ſhe would | 


marry 


Bp. Keith's hiſt, Append. p. 21. 
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marry his ſon the Earl of Arran, then com- 
mander of the Scots guards in France, and ha. 
ving buoy' d up the young man with this vain 
expectation, they induced him to ſteal away 
ſecretly from the court of France, and con. 
veyed him privately firſt into England, and 
then to Scotland a, where his father was ab. 
betting and fomenting a rebellion that had been 
lately raiſed, upon the pretext of reformation 
of religion, but in reality for ſeizing the crown 
and the church lands, revenues and riches, as 
they had ſeen done in England, By this mar. 
riage, of which they thought themſelves quite 
ſecure, as it had firſt been propoſed to them, 
they expected ſoon to become maſters both of 
Scotland and England; on which conſidera- 
tion they lighted the loſs of their poſſeſſions 
and offices which the King of France had 
conferred upon them, and threw up all care 
and regard for their Sovereign. 
At the ſame time the Prior of St. Andrews 
taking courage, it would ſeem, by the ex- 
ample lately ſet in England, imagined that 
his high profeſſion of ſanctity, and fiery zeal 
for proteſtantiſm, might well compenſate for 
his illegitimacy, and induce the reformers 
to promote him to the crown. He had 
joined himſelt with theſe reformers as early 


at leaſt as the n of the year 1557. 


al 
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and concurred in their covenants and con- 
federacies made againſt all who ſhould op- 
poſe them, without exception *. At laſt he 
became their chief ringleader, and ſet himſelf 
to thwart the Duke of Chaſtelherault | in hie 
deſigns. 

Some people at chat time, and alſo in our 
days do warmly deny that he ever was 
aiming at the crown; but all his after actions 


and behaviour do loudly proclaim that he did 


ſo. The Queen Dowager of Scotland, and 


the King of France, who could not fail to 


have good intelligence, believed no leſs of 
him. Sir Nicholas T hrockmorton, the Engliſh 


ambaſſador in France, who carried on a clofs 
correſpondence with that party, writes to ſe- 
cretary Cecil upon the xxvi.. of Fuly 1559, 


That he was ſecretly informed that there 


was a party in Scotland for the placing 
* of the Prior of St. Andrews in the ſtate of 
Scotland; and that the Prior himſelf did, by 


* all the ſecret means he could, aſpire there- 


to b'. The Duke of Northfolk was poſi- 


tive enough that Murray was ſtill purſuing 


the ſame game, even in September MDLxIx. 
only about four months before he was ſhot 


at Linlithgow ; for thus he writes to Cecil, 
upon the xv. day of that month . c,* You may 
| ſee 


= Bp. Keith's pit p. 65. 66. 
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4 ſee by the Earl of Murray's dealing with 
4 Lethington, what mark he ſhoots at; and 
how little he careth for any thing that i; 
* adviſed here — He that hath been ſo 
b bold with his own miſtreſs, as to bereave her 
of her kingdom and liberty, thinks it but 
* ſmall matter to refuſe to be adviſed by 
the Queen's Majeſty. You ſhall find that 
he hath forgotten all former friendſhip, 
He hath a new mark in his eye, no leſs 
than a kingdom: God ſend him ſuch luck 

© as others have had, who have followed his 
* courſe.” 


This was the general perſuaſion of all per- 


ſons of tolerable ſagacity at that time, as 
might be made appear by other good teſtimo. 
nies. - Perhaps one from Queen Elizabeth 
will be of uſe to convince ſome people, that 
there was a deſign at that time to bereave our 
Queen of her kingdom; theſe are her words, 
which follow : 

It is well known, that before the making 
of the treaty of Edinburgh, — there was an 
intent diſcovered unto us, even by Lething- 
on himſelf, whom afterwards ſhe ſpecially 
« favoured, to deprive her of her crown: 
© Which motion we utterly rejected =,” I ſhall 


{hall not Wa affirm that this propoſal 
was 


« Cotton libr. Cal. e. 9. Iaſtructions to the Earl of 


Shrewsbury and Mr. Beale 6. April 1583. 
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\ was to ſet up my Lord Prior, but ſurely it 

| WM muſt have conſiſted with his knowledge ; for 

} 


4 


he and Lethington were at that time very gra- 
cious; and it is not likely that his Lordſhip 
WH would have readily conſented that any o- 
der perſon ſhould have occupied that room. 
MW But the Prior's own conduct and actions af- 
brd the ſtrongeſt evidence. Aſter they had 
made their league with England, (to which he 
ſubſcribes in the firſt place) and by the aſliſt- 
ance of the Engliſh army had got the town 
of Leith evacuated, they began in their way 
to ſettle their reformation ; but neither of 
the two competitors could find the means to 
ſeize the government into his own hands: 
For the one always oppoſed the other, by all 
the means that could be invented. The 
young Earl of Arran finding himſelf entirely 
3 of his high expectations, turn ed 
frantick on the diſappointment, of which he 
never recovered. 
The King of France happening to die in 
- the year 1560, the Queen began to think 2 | 
returning to her kingdom of Scotland; on 
Which occaſion there was one Jeputation ene 
to attend her by the Ronan Catholicks, and 
another by the Proteſtants, and this laſt was 
no other than the Prior himſelf, who, in 
his way, took advice with Queen Elizabeth, 
and her miniſters, how he ſhould behaye him- 
8 * ſelf. 
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ſelf. When he waited on the Queen, he pro- 
poſed ſome things for the ſatisfaction of his 
dear crony Queen Elizabeth; and for his 
own part he ſought only the Earldom of 
Murray, by way of gratification for his tra- 
vel, and that the Queen ſhould conſti. 
tute him governor of Scotland till ſhe herſelf 
ſhould return a, with ſome eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices to be beſtowed among his moſt truſty 
friends. But the Queen would diſpoſe of 
none of theſe things till ſhe ſhould arrive her- 
ſelf in Scotland, and take the advice of her 
own nobility. 'The Prior thus diſappointed, re- 
turns home through England; and having 
learned all that he could, about the time and 
other particulars relating to his Sovereign's 
return to Scotland, he acquainted Q. Elizabeib, 
and would needs have her to cauſe intercept 
Queen Maxx in her paſſage. Camden ſays 
expreſly, That James the baſtard ha- 
* ving a little before returned through Eng- 
* land, gave advices under-hand to intercept 
her, both for Elizabeth's ſecurity, and the 
* intereſt of religion.” He adds, that Le. 
* thington adviſed the ſame thing, leſt if ſhe 
* ſhould return, ſhe ſhould raiſe wonderful 
* tragedies, cut off their intercourſe with the 
* Engliſh, depreſs the faction that favoured 
I them, 


„ Bp. Keith's hiſt. p-. 163. 
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: them, Oc.“ for which he cites Lethingtoi” 3 
letters. 

Canden's veracity hath indeed been cal. 
led much in queſtion i in late times, becauſe he 
tells ſome ungracious truths. But his vouch- | 
ers are ſtill extant, and in particular this letter 
of Lethington has been publiſhed by Biſhop 
Keith à; and it contains expreſſions rather 
ſtronger than Camden's tranſlation has them, 
Thus beſides the things already cited from 
Camden; She will not be ſerved, ſays Le- 
* thington, with thoſe that bear any good-will 
to England: Some quarrel ſhall be pick'd 
*with them; not direaly for religion at 
the firſt; but where the accuſation of 
© hereſy Would be odious, men muſt be 
charged with treaſon. The like of this, I 
think, hath been ſeen in Q. Maxr's days. 
A few number thus diſgraced, diſpatched or 
diſperſed, the reſt will be an eaſy prey; and 
* then may the butchery of Bonner plainly 

& A. . 
The Exgliſb Queen did not fail to follow 
the Prior's counſel. She abſolutely refuſed 
either to allow Queen Maxy to paſs through 
England into Scotland, or to grant a ſafe con- 
aud And a fleet was actually fitted out, 
and put to ſea, for apprehending her in 
her paſſage : But they miſſed their aim; for 
Cc 0's | ' the 
* Hills append. p. 92. 
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the Queen arrived. ſafely in Scotland upon 
the xix. day of Auguſt MpLx1. notwith- 
ſtanding all their anxiety to intercept her, 
But when ſhe came, ſhe found that no ſuit- 


able preparations had been made for herre- 


ception ; becauſe the perſons who at that 
time took the management of affairs upon 
them, were in hopes that ſhe would never 
come, but fall into the hands of the Engliſh, 
to be murdered by them at that time. 
I know how Elizabeth by her letters to 
Queen Maxr herſelf, denied that there were 
any ſhips ſent to ſea to intercept her, or that 
any ſuch thing was ever deſigned. * Whereas 
it ſeems, ſays ſhe a, that report hath been 
made to you, that we had ſent our ad- 
© miral to the ſeas, with our navy, to im- 
* peſch your paſſage ; both your ſervants do 
© well underſtand how falſe that report was, 
* conſidering for a truth, that we have nat 
any more than two or three ſmall barks 
© upon the ſeas to apprehend certain pirates, 
* being thereto intreated, and, in a manner, 
« compelled thereto, by the earneſt requeſt 
© of the ambaſſador of our good brother the 
King of Spain, made to us of certain of 
L your ſubjects, Scotſinen, haunting our ſeas 
* as pirates, under pretence of letters of 
marque.“ Thus far Elizabeth, 225 be 
or 


: Ibid, p. 164. 
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Lord keeper Bacon, in a ſpeech that he de- 
livered in the Privy-council of England, in 
| the year 1562, againſt an interview propo- 
ſed betwixt Queen Maxy and Q. Elizabeth, 
expreſſed himſelf, in a quite different ſtrain. 
„Again, ſays he, by the. continual offence 
that the Queen of Scots and the houſe 
«of Guiſe's friends took within their 
' breaſts daily, for that the Queen hath not 
& * * nor that ſhe and they deſire ſhe 
ſhould now have. A matter of itſelf doubt- 
© Jeſs ſufficient to continue any old diſplea- 
(ſure, or to breed a new, whatever ſhew or 
* countenance, by word or promiſe, be made 
to the contrary. 5 my 
« Beſides, think you that the Scorriſh 
Queen's ſuit, made in all friendly manner, 
to come through England, at the time ſhe 
$ left France to come into Scotland, and the 
« denial thereof, except the treaty were rati- 
' fied, is by them forgotten ? or elſe your 
* ſending of your ſhips to ſea at the time of 
' her paſſage ? Now doubtlels, to ſpeak as L 
© think, theſe and the reſt, which you remem- 
ber as well as I, were able to make her, tho? 
before well diſpoſed, to be clean otherwiſe 
given; and then much more to continue, 
with ſome increaſe, the old conceived af - 
fection towards this realm, eſpecially ſeeing 
lit is joined with ambition to a kingdom: 


And 
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And as our doings, on our fide, have defer. 
ved no change of their affection, but ra. 
ther the maintenance of the old diſplea- 
* fare, with increaſe, no more ought we to 
hope for at their hands.“ Thus he a, and 
truth has a good face. After what hath 
been faid, any perſon who can doubt, but 
that the Engliſh ſent out a ſquadron to in- 
tercept Queen Maxx, and that too by the 
counſel, conſent and approbation of the Prior 
of St. Andrews, and his accomplices, muſt 
be a F Keptic indeed | in hiſtory. 


NJ 2 From a MS. intituled, Placita teren confi ii, once 
in the library of Dr. Moor Bp. of Ely, now in the li 
r of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Prior's Atchievements, after 
he became Queen MAR 1's prime 
Miniſter. 


HE ſudden death of King Henry II. of 

France, and the death of King Fran. 
cis II. Queen Maxy's husband, fo ſoon 
thereafter, threw her affairs into great diſ- 
order. Upon the death of Queen Mary of. 
England in November 1558, King Henry 
her father in law, and one of her curators, in 
conjunction with the other two curators her 
uncles, had thought fit that ſhe ſhould take 
the title and arms of Queen of England ; and 
had they done any thing leſs, they had been 
blame worthy, as very negligent of the truſt 
repoſed in them, for ſhe unqueſtionably had 
the right in her perſon, as far as ſuch right 
can be conveyed by legitimate deſcent, join- 
ed with proximity of blood, and ſupported: 
by the laws and general practice. Tis well 
known that King Henry VIII. of England, 
and his parliaments had declared both his 
daughters baſtards. After he came to the crown. 
he had married Katharine of Spain, his bro- 


ther's widow, by a Gipenſaon from the 


Pope; 35 
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Pope; but after he had lived with her about 
eighteen years, caſting his eye upon Anne 
Bolen, one of her maids, he began to plead 
great ſcruples and qualms of conſcience about 
the legality of his marriage ; and it 1s almoſt 
Incredible what pains and expences he be- 
ſtowed to have it believed throughout all 
Europe, and declared by the moſt famous 
univerſities at home and abroad, that he had 
lived all that time in inceſt, not to mention 
how many lives this matter coſt, He much 
wanted that the Pope would give the ſame de- 
claration, but could not obtain it ; therefore 
he ſhook off his authority, took the power in 
his own hands, and, by the aſſiſtance of Dr. 


T homas Cranmer, whom for that end he had 
made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he divorced ' 


his wife, and then he and his parliament de- 
clared his daughter Mary an inceſtuous ba- 
ſtard, and incapable to ſucceed to the crown. 
But before all this could be accompliſhed, 
King Henry's conſcience began to diſcover it 
ſelf; for Anne Bolen had firſt become with 
child to him, ſo he married her privily upon 
the xxv. of January, got his wife divorced 
23d of May, and had his daughter Elizabeth 
born to him by Anne Bolen upon the 7th 
ay of September 1533 * 


But 


2 Stow. Cranmer in one of his letters. Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, p. 306. vol. 2. Burnet's reformation, vol. 3 Oc. 
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Zut the worſt of it is, that, after all, Anne 
Bolen was in the ſame degree of affinity with 
Henry VIII. as his former wife. This ap- 
pears very evidently from a bull which he 
deſired from the Pope. A bull © by which his 
marriage with Katharine was to be declared 
null and invalid, becauſe ſhe was his bro- 
' ther's widow ; ſo that he might lawfully 
* marry any other woman: And in conſe- 
' quence of ſuch declaration of the nullity of 
that marriage, he might be diſpenſed with 
to marry any other woman lawfully, and 
' with her to live freely in that marriage, and 
beget lawful iſſue therein; even though ſhe 
' ſhould be ſuch a woman as had already 
' contraſted marriage with another man, pro- 
' vided ſhe had not conſummated that mar- 
' riage by carnal knowledge; and although 
{ ſhe ſhould be related ro Henry himſelf, in 
' the ſecond or more remote degree of con- 
ſanguinity, or in the firſt degree of affinity, 
ex quocungque, licito ſeu illicito, coitu a, pro- 
© vided ſhe was not his ſaid brother's widow.? 
With other proviſos of leſs moment. 


dd The 


« White Kennet, in his edition of Lord Herbert's life 
of Henry VIII. gives an Engliſh tranſlation of this bull, 
where he thus renders theſe Latin words, either from lawful 
er forbidden wedlock; but they include every thing, in wed- 
lock or out of wedlock, lawful or unlawful, 
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The Pope Clement VII. being at chat time 
very much oppreſſed by Charles V. the En. 
peror, was very loth to diſoblige Henry, ſo 
de granted the bull in the very terms as he 
deſired it, upon the xvii. day of December 
1527, not above a week after he had been 
freed from priſon in the caſtle of St. Angel; 
but he inſerted a ſmall clauſe in it, by which 
he rendered it quite void; for he granted it 
only with this proviſo, * That Henry's con. 
tract of marriage with the faid Katharine 
© ſhould be firſt declared to have been, and 
e ſtill to be null and invalid; the determi: 
nation of which point he reſerved to himſelf, 
as reaſon required; and it is well known that 
he could never be prevailed upon to allow 
that it was a null marriage: And in truth, to 
have allowed or determined otherwiſe, had 
been to break down all barriers, and quite to 
overturn and invalidate the moſt ſolemn and 
ſacred ties and obligations upon earth. 
It is a matter worthy of our obſervz 
rion, that at the time of granting this bull, 
Henry VIII. and his council acknowledged 
and took it for granted, with the moſt of man- 
kind, that the Pope had ſuch a diſpenſing 
Power : But when they found that he would 
not go all their lengths, they cried out loudly 
that he had it not : And it is more than pro- 
bable that if the Pope had come into Henry's 
meaſures, 
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meaſures, to do this manifeſt piece of injuſtice, 
his authority had ſtill been as great in Eng- 
land, or rather greater, than in any other 
nation in the world, as it had formerly been. 
So inconſiſtent are ſome men rendered by 
their irregular paſſions and appetites. | 

But as to the view of deſiring ſuch an extra- 
ordinary and extravagant bull. What could it 
be that troubled Henry VIII. his conſcience, 
that he preſs'd ſo earneſtly to have his firſt mar- 
rage diſſolved, as inceſtuous, becauſe his wife 
was related to him in the firſt degree of afſini- 


ty; and yet to deſire that he ſhould be authori- 


ſed to marry another, not only related to him 
in the ſame degree, but alſo one who had con- 
tracted already with another man? And by 
what means imaginable had Henry got women 
related to him in that degree, with whom he 
deſigned to marry? Why truly he had kept 


for a miſtreſs Mary Bolen, ſiſter to Anne 


Bolen, whom, upon fixing his fancy on Anne, 
he diſcarded, and cauſed William Carey, 
Whom he called gentleman of his privy cham- 
ber, to marry her. This Anne had con- 
tracted already with Henry Piercy, the Earl 
of Northumberland's eldeſt fon, who, being a 


Joung unexperienced man, and having the 


Opportunity of being frequently at court in 
Cardinal Moolſeys train, was eaſily kidnapped 


by ſuch a deſigning young woman, and had con- 


"I" tracted 
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traded to marry her; till his father, perceiving 
_ conſcientious Henry's inclinations, with ter. 
rible threats diſſwaded him from purſuing ſo 
dangerous game: And hence it is that Henry 
_ deſires, not only that he ſhould have a diſpen- 
ſation to marry a woman related to him in 

the firſt degree of affinity, but alſo, * altho' | 
that woman ſhould have been contratted 


with another man.” 
If this explanation of a deed, being in it- 


ſelf ſo groſly ſcandalous and abominable, ſhall 
ſeem raſh and uncharitable, to be made at this 
diſtance of time, tis hoped the teſtimony of Car- 
dinal Pool, will be of ſome weight to ſupport 
it. The Cardinal, whoſe integrity no man 
hitherto has attacked with ſucceſs, addreſſes 
Henry VIII. in theſe words, © Had ye left 
your wife, becauſe ye perſuaded vyourſelf 
that the law pronounced that marriage wick: 
ed and abominable, would ye not have 
* taken the moſt particular care, that you 
# ſhould · not a ſecond time pollute yourſelf 
with ſuch another marriage? Would ye not 
have abſtained altogether from ſuch perſons 
„as were in the ſame, or even a worſe con- 
dition, than your former wife? You could 
' not have done otherwiſe, had you adcted 
from any motive proceeding from the 
law; but you muſt have deteſted them who 
e would have adviſed you to any ſuch mar. 
riage, 
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 riage,or even who would make mention of it 
in your preſence, What is ſhe with whom 
ye joined yourſelf in your divorced wite's 
room, and what kind of perſon ? Is ſhe not 
the ſiſter of one, whom ye firſt deflewered, 
and long thereafter kept with you as a con- 
* cubine ? She is actually the perſon. By what 
means then do you perſwade us that ye a- 
void unlawful marriages ? Was ye in this 
' caſe unacquainted with the law, which in 
* reality no leſs prohibits to marry a woman 
with whoſe ſiſter you had made your ſelf 
one fleſh, than her with whom your brother 
was one fleſh? Is the one to be deteſted ? 
*ſo is alſo the other. Yea you of all men 
knew beſt. But how doth this come to my 
knowledge? Even becauſe at that very 
time, when ye was rejecting the Pope's 
# diſpenſation, ye ſtrove with great keenneſs 
with the ſame Pope, to have a licence grant- 
ed you for marrying the ſiſter of her wha 
had been your concubine, and obtained it, 
* upon this condition, that it ſhould firſt be 
* made manifeſt that the Pope had not the 
power of granting a diſpenſation in the for- 
"mer caſe. Doth not then this very wo- 
man, whom ye now have for a wife, moſt 

* plainly ſhew what your purpoſe was? Doth 
not God, through her perſon, let her be 
ſilent, Wake i it evident to all men, that you 

made 
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made mention of the law to ſerve your luſt, Ml 
and not out of compliance with God's com. 
* mandment ? But there is another thing which 
* lays your mind yet further open: For this 
* buſineſs about your brother's wife is of leſs 
moment by far. Why ſo ? Becauſe altho? his 
wife, whoſe nakedneſs the law forbiddeth 
* thee to uncover, was married in the face 

and view of the church, ſhe came to thee a 
virgin: But I ſuppoſe thou wilt not fay 
that thou didſt leave a virgin, the ſiſter of 
that woman whom thou now haſt, Cc. 
On account of this free language, Henry 
fought to have the Cardinal aſſaſſinated, 

and afterwards put his mother the Countels 
4 of Salisbury to death; although he bad deſit- 
4 ed the Cardinal to tell him his mind freely 
| upon this ſubje@. , :: : 

K. Henry cauſed his daughter Mary to ac - 
knowledge herſelf to be an inceſtuous baſtard, 
and in the xxv. year of his reign an act of par- 
liament was made, ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the crown upon his younger daughter Elixa- 
beth, failing his male iſſue : To the ſtrict ob- 
ſervation of which ſettlement, he got his parlia- 
ment the next year to take an oath. Yet ſurely, 
if his firſt marriage was inceſtuous, ſo was 
the ſecond ; but if his eldeſt daughter was 
legitimate, 


LY 


e Pro eccleſiaflice unitatis defenſione, lib. 3. 
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legitimate, the ſecond was begotten in a- 
dultery. Henry ſoon after having ſet his af, 


ſections on another woman, puts Anne Bo. 


ſen to death, and the very next day marries 
Miſtreſs Jane Seymour: And then both his 
daughters are declared illegitimate by another 
act of parliament, in the xxvili. year of his 
reign, But after that he got an act of parlia- 
ment declaring it lawful for both of them to 
ſucceed after other, according to their ſeniority, 
and authoriſing him to limit the ſucceſſion af- 
ter them by his patent, or by his latter will, 
as ſhould pleaſe him. And his good pleaſure 
was to exclude the poſterity of his eldeſt ſi- 
ſter, Grandmother to Queen Maxy of Scots 
| land. 

Kings have frequently taken the aſſiſtance 
of their parliaments, or councils, to oppreſs 
ſome of their ſubjects, and deprive them of 
their rights; and ſubjects are often obliged to 
ſir down quietly under ſuch oppreſſion: But 
independent Sovereigns are on another foot- 
ing; for one of them, though ſupported by 
all his ſubjects, is not to pretend to deprive 
his equal of his juſt right and title, unleſs he 
deſigns to entail a war and other hardſhips 
upon his people : For princes will not tame- 
ly allow themſelves to be ſo cut out, for the 
mere humour and caprice of an unreaſonable 
tyrant, or any unjuſt acts of inconſiſtent par. 

| laments. 
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liaments. And had K. Henry II. of Fi, rance li 
ved any time longer, or even his ſon King | 
Francis II. they could not have failed to 
vindicate the right of the Queen of Scots to 
the crown of England, againſt all ſuch ſp. 
rious iſſue as Elizabeth the daughter of Een 
ry VIII. But they happening to die ſo ſoon 
after one another, France became leſs inter. 
eſſed in that matter, and perhaps were not over 
fond of ſeeing the Britiſh kingdoms fairly united 
under one lawful Sovereign, leſt they might 
happen tofcreate as great diſturbance to France 
as the Engliſh had formerly done, while their 
kings held ample poſſeſſions in that kingdom, 
not ſo much by their own force or valour, 
as by raiſing inteſtine war and commotions, 
and by aſſiſting one half of the natives to de. 
ſtroy the other. _ 

The troubled ſtate of Scotland was ano- 
ther bar againſt Queen Max's obtaining or 
purſuing her right to the throne of England, 
Our countrymen who had declared for the 
reformation, were all joined in a confederacy 
with her rivat Queen Elizabeth; which great- 

ly diſtracted her counſels when ſhe returned 
out of France, It is not to be doubted but 
that her inclination was to have had for 
her council and officers of ſtate, men chiefly 
of her own religion: But then the re- 


tormers, conſcious of their own demerits and 
danger, 
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danger, would never have been quiet. And 
although theſe who would have ſtood up for 
the Queen or the Roman Catholick religion, 
might have been an over-match for the others, 
| yet they could not have ſtood againſt the Eu- 
gli/h too, who would have been very ready 
to join in extirpating them all, and dethron- 
ing the Queen herſelf. She therefore propoſed 
to gain the others by kindneſs and favours; 
allowed them the full exerciſe of their religi- 
on, as ſhe found it ſet up among them, how- 
ever illegally and turbulently ; gave them an 
ample indemnity ; and admitted the chiefs of 
them into the adminiſtration of her affairs, and 
upon her council: Ahd the Prior of St. An— 
drews became her prime miniſter 3 and by 
that means had a great opportunity of pur- 
ſuing his project of uſurping the crown. He 
prectuded her other ſubje&s from all acceſs 
to her majeſty, except through him only; 
and he had not born rule above a year, till 
he had laid plots for cutting off the principal 
men in the kingdom, who, he thought, might 
thwart him in his views; ſome of whom he 
got put to death, and others fhut up in pri- 
lon: He alſo joined in alliance agaipſt the 
Queen's allies abroad,and levied ſoldiers whom 
he ſent to join with their enemies againſt 
them, without the Queen's knowledge; a 

5 60 | thing 
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thing which none of our hiſtorians have taken 
notice of except Lindſay of Pitſcottie, who 
writes, that in the year MpLxXII. five hun. 
dred light horſemen went out of Scotland to 
France, for ſupport of the congregation, the 
Queen not knowing thereof. That it was ſo, 
is now made plain by. the original papers pu- 
bliſhed by Dr. Forbes a. The French Prote- 
ſtants had that year put the Engliſh in poſſeſſi 
on of Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other adja- 
cent villages and forts upon the coaſt of France: 
On which account the Engliſh were to ſet up 
Proteſtantiſm in France, But matters did 

not ſucceed according to their wiſhes or ex- 

pectations: For the Duke of Guiſe, uncle to 
Queen Maxy, called the Mars of France, 
having chiefly by his own ſingle perſonal ya- 
lour b, recovered the battle of Dreux, after the 
conſtable of France had in a manner loſt it, the 
rebels had no kind of ſucceſs after that, and 
the Engliſh were either driven out, or obli- 
ged to quit all theſe places, and the Scots 
were almoſt all cut off in defending them. 
Some few of them had been apprehended and 
hanged by the conſtable of France, with pa- 
pers on their heads, declaring that this was 
done, becauſe they had come againſt their 
Sovereign's will, to the ſervice of the Hugue- 
nots, It was at firſt given out that theſe 
were 


« Vol. 2. p. 49, &c. b Ibid. p. 245. 252. 
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were Engliſbmen, about which the Engliſh 
raiſed a great deal of clamour: But after it 
came to be known that they were Scot/men, 
there was no more ado about the matter. 

All the advantage that the confederates 
reaped by this war was, that, during it, they 
prevailed with one Polltrot, one of the Duke 
of Guiſe's Gentlemen, to aſſaſſinate his ma- 
ſter the Duke, whom the reformers dreaded 
more than any other man in the world. 'The 
felon's heart failed him, after he had engaged 
to execute this horrid nndertaking ; but 


. Theodore de. Beze, who ated as the ſecond 


proteſtant Pope, enouraged him to proceed, 
uling words in French to this purpoſe : Go 
to, Sir; take courage; the angels will aff 
fff you, $ | 
Two of our contemporary hiſtorians, Bu- 
chanan and Knox, behave very ſtrangely with 
reſpe& to this great man and his murderer. 
Buchanan even commends Poltrot for this 
very action; and having long before written 
a poem, in which he moſt deſervedly praiſed 


the Duke, for his famous defenceof Metz a- 


gainſt the Emperor, he afterwards ſtruck out 
the Duke's name, and inſerted another man's 
to whom that praiſe did not belong : Yet is 
the Duke highly extolled by him in another 
of his poems, written upon his taking of Ca- 


leis from the Engliſb, and juſtly too; for he 
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was called the protector of his eountr) 
parliament of Paris. Knox tells the ſtory in 
theſe words, God had ſtricken that bloody tyrant 
the Duke of Guiſe, &c. of which expreſſions 
and behaviour, I leave | every man to judge 


for himſelf. 


While the Earl of Murray was thus trea- 
ſonably aſſiſting the French rebels, without 


his Sovereign's knowledge, he was alſo pur- 


ſuing high matters at home, even to cut off 
the Duke of Choſtelherault's family and the 
Earl of Huntly's, with the Earl of Bothwell, 
This laſt Ear], tho? perhaps the moſt ſtanch 
Proteſtant among them all, . upon chriſtian or 
moral principles, was extremely hated by the 
reſt, becauſe he not only would not join in 
that rebellion by which they firſt ſet up their 


_ reformation, but alſo oppoſed them; and be- 


ing informed by the Queen dowager, that 
money was to be ſent from England for ſup- 
porting that rebellion, he having good oppor: 
tunity, by being Lieutenant of the marches 


of Scotland, ſeized it, and wounded Cockburn 


of Ormiſion, one of the conductors of it, For 
which reaſon the congregationers rifled his 
houles, carried off his charter-cheſt, and bore 
him deadly hatred ever after. The Earl of 
Arran, who as hath been ſaid already, had 
been ſeized with a frenzy, kept a perpetual 


grudge at him on this account, The Queen 


and 
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and council had endeavoured in vain to make 
up this difference: But at laſt it was done in 
all appearance by means of the Earl of Mur. 
ray, then only Earl of Mar, and John Knox, 


The latter brought about the reconciliation 


betwixt Arran and Bothwell, and then Ar. 
ran and Murray were made umpires in the 
quarrel betwixt Bothwell and the laird of Or- 
miſton, Bleſſed are the peace-makers, But 
the Earl of Bothwell had no great cauſe to 
be thankful on this occaſion; becaule there- 
by his life and fortune were endangered ; 

for within four days after this reconciliation, 
they prevailed with Arran to accuſe him and 
Gavin Hamilton Abbot of Kilvinning, his 
own kinſman, as having conſpired to take the 


Queen and to put her in Arran's own hands, 


in the caſtle of Dumbarton; and to ſlay the 
Earl of Murray and Secretary Lethington, 
and others who then were of the miniſtry : 

of all which he acquainted the Queen her- 


| ſelf by a letter, and brought in even his own 


father the Puke as acceſſory to theſe deſigns. 
The Duke confined him to his chamber : 


whence he wrote to the Earl of Murray in 


cyphers, a detail of his grievances, and that 


he was in fear of his life, unleſs he ſhould be 
ſuddenly reſcued ; which was a very direct 
way to bring about the deſtruction of his fa- 


ther, and — —— family. Soon thereafter he 
made 
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made his eſcape from his confinement; and the 
Earl of Murray, glad of an opportunity that 
might be improved to cut off the next heirs to 
the crown, convoyed him to the Queen then 
at Falkland, where he again repeated all his 
ſtories ; upon which the Duke had the caſtle 
of Dumbarton taken from him, and the Earl 
of Bothwell and Abbot of Kilwinning were 
committed to priſon ; and althongh there ap- 
peared about Arran at that time plain eviden- 
ces of a diſtempered brain (for he talked of 
wonderous ſigns that he ſaw in the heavens; 
imagined that he was bewitched, and would 
needs get into the Queen's bed, alledging that 
he was married to her) yet neither could the 
Earl nor the Abbot get themſelves ſet at liber. 
ty, till the former made his eſcape privily, 
Arran being further examined about theſe 
things, ſtood to his accuſation of the Earl 
of Bothwell, but began to deny that his 
_ own relations knew any thing of the matter, 
or intended any violence againſt him ; alledg- 
ing that he had been inchanted to ſpeak and 
write the contrary formerly. 

The Gordons were another potent tribe, 
| Whoſe ruin was projected at this juncture: 
And this was the occaſion laid hold of for 
that purpoſe. Alexander Lord Ogilvie had 
taken to wife, at his ſecond marriage, one 
of the Earl of Huntlie's ſiſters, and — 

BOW | her 


4. 
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her dowry had infeft her in a large portion 
of his lands in liferent. After his death, it 
ſeems, ſhe exchanged that liferent with her 
brother the Earl, for ſome other conſideration; 
and he ſeems to have given it to his ſon Sir 
John Gordon, who had married his own cou- 
fin, the Lord Ogilvie's daughter, who ſeems 
to have been provided in ſome ſhare of her 
father's lands for her portion; for ſhe is called 
lady Findlater in publick deeds. Zames Lord 
Ogilvie fon of Alexander, wanted to ſucceed - 
to the whole, but the law allowed him not: 
Therefore he picks a quarrel with Sir 7obn, 
and, together with his own ſervants, attacks 
him and his ſervants on the ſtreet of Edin- 
burgh, upon the 27th of June 1562. Some 
of John Gordon's ſervants were hurt, but the 
aggreſſor a was dangerouſly wounded. Both 
were committed to priſon; but Sir Fohn 
finding himſelf hardly ufed already, and like- 
ly to be {till worſe treated, made his eſcape 
out of the prifon of Edinburgh. Being after- 
wards cited to appear before the Queen and 
her council, he came and ſubmitted himſelf 
before her in the tolbooth of Aberdeen, en- 
tring himſelf priſoner, to remain there, or to 


In the charge againſt Sir John for entring himſelf pri- 
ſoner in the caſtle of Stirling, it is ſaid to have been for 
the cruel onſetting on the Lord Ogilvie, although he ſet up- 
on him only in his own defence. 
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go to any other priſon, as it ſhould pleaſe het 
Majeſty. The Queen ordered him to go 
and remain priſoner in the provoſt of Aber. 
deen's lodgings, till ſhe ſhould declare her fur: 
ther pleafure in that matter : Which he did, 
'They had prevailed upon the Queen to raiſe 
{ome forces, and to go to the northern parts 
of the country in the end of Auguſt, having 
firſt modelled and framed her council to theit 
minds, fo as only four, with her ſecretary, 
and three or four officers of ſtate ſhould at- 
tend at once, for two months, and after them 
other four for the next two months; and ſo 
on. The four who attended her to the 
North, were the Earls of Argile; Mariſbal, 
Mar, afterwards Murray, and Morton. When 
the Queen came to Aberdeen, Hunily and 
his lady came, with a good train, to wait 
upon her Majeſty, and were graciouſly re- 
ceived. When ſhe came to /nverneſs, the go- 
vernor of the caſtle for the Earl of Fuzrly, 
was all of a ſudden required to ſurrender it, 
who having demurred ſome ſhort time, {ur- 
rendered it indeed, and was forthwith hang- 
ed. His name was Gordon. John Knox 
tells us, that Sir 7bn Gordon had command- 
ed this captain to hold out the caſtle, and had 
promiſed him relief, But that could not well 
be, for this was upon the third of September, 


and Sir 70b1 had only been charged upon 
_ the 
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the firſt of that month to quit his priſon in 
the provoſt of Aberdeen's houſe, and enter 
himſelf priſoner in the caſtle of S!irling, 
within ſeven days, under the pain of treaſon : 
Which charge he did not obey. Therefore, 
upon the 10th of that month; there is an act 
of theſe counſellors; finding that he had in- 


curred the pains of treaſon ; and command- 


ing him and his wife and others, to deliver 
his honſes of Tindlater and Auchindown to 
the Queen's officers, who was to give the 
charge within xxiv. hours under the pain of 
treaſon and forfeiture. And ſome ſoldiers 
were ſent to lie about his houſe of Findlater, 
who ſtaid in Cullen, and were by him ſur- 
priſed, and their captain made priſoner, and 
the reſt diſarmed or Alain. 
This was an outrage to which it would 
ſeem, he was prompted by the worthy pri- 
vy council, who that very day enacted, that 
if the Earl of Huntly, his father, and his 
friends, ſhould not appear within a very ſhort 
ſpace, (even next day if we may truſt the 
printed copy of the act a, I have not acceſs 
to the original at preſent) he and they ſhould 
be denounced rebels, and that he ſhould be di- 
veſted of all places of ſtrength. We find by the 
acts of their council, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of gentlemen of his ſirname did make 
ff their 
Bp. Keith's hiſt, p. 226 
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their appearance before the Queen upon the 
xxvi. day of that month of October, and 
found ſurety under very high penalties, to 
enter their perſons in priſon, wherever they 
| ſhould be commanded, without any kind of 
_ reaſon given or alledged againſt them. 

It would ſeem that the Earl himſelf wag 
upon his way to do the like: But the godly 
Prior of St. Andrews, who had got himſelf 
ſometime before made Earl of Mar, and du. 
ring this very expedition, had exchanged that 
Earldom for the Earldom of Murray, to 
which Huntly had a ſort of claim, was loth 
to allow that Huntly ſhould ever be received 
into favour again. He and his aſſociates had, 
in the Queen's name, raiſed the inhabitants 
of the ſhires of Stirling, Fife, Angus, 
Mearns, and Strathern, and the Queen had 
before that time a good number of men of 
the more northern counties about her. O. 
ver all theſe Murray got himſelf made the 
Queen's Lieutenant, with a commiſſion to pur: 
ſue Huntly and his children and friends with 
fire and ſword. Huntly was coming for- 
ward, as Murray's admirers ſay (for this is 
a very dark piece of hiſtory) with three hun- 
dred men. It is to be remarked, that accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that time, a man of his 
fiation and power, never went upon any 
conſiderable errand, without a grand retinue: 


But 
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But Murray lay in his way at Corrichie, 
with more thouſands than he had hundreds. 
Tis ſaid there enſued a battle or engage- 
ment; but it doth not appear that any one 
of Huntly s attendants ever drew a {word : 

Their hiſtorians affirm, that not one of his 
opponents was ſlain, He had his choice of 
very brave men; and to ſay that he came 


with even three hundred of them, and did 


not ſo much as kill or hurt any of his oppo- 
nents, is plainly to ſay, that he intended not 


to fight, But whether his ſurrender was 


voluntary or not, is all one, for he was im- 


' mediately ſmothered, and then it was given 


out that he had died ſuddenly in their cu- 
ſtody. They kept his corps unburied all 
that winter, A then forfeited him and all 
his poſterity, in the month of May : And that 
they might cut off all the tribe of his ſirname, 
they forged treaſonable letters in the Earl of 
Sutherland's name, pretending that they found 


them in the dead man's pocket ; upon which 


they forfeited him together with Huntly, and 
all the gentlemen of note of that clan. Sir 79418 
Gordon was immediately beheaded, or rather 
butchered by an unskilful executioner. A. 


dam, one of his younger brothers, although 


under age, was deſtined to undergo the ſame 
fate; but the Queen would by no means 
conſent to the execution, George, Huntly's 
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eldeſt ſow was with the Duke of Chaſtelherault, 
his frrker 1 in law, and was obliged to enter 
himſelf priſoner in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards in the caſtle of Dunbar, He 
allo was forfeited, without receiving ſo much 
as a Citation, or copy of his inditement, nay, 
they refuſed to. read his indicement in his 


hearing a, before the chooſing of the jury. In 


it he was accuſed of treaſon committed againſt 
the Queen's perſon and the whole nobility 
that were with her at [nverneſs : Yet did 


ſome of thele very perſons compoſe a part of 


his jury, and the reſt were of their relations, 
After he was committed to priſon in Dunbar 


caſtle, they either forged, or ſurreptitiouſly 
obtained a warrant to be ſigned by the Queen, 


directed to the governor of the caſtle, for put. 


ting the Lord Gordon to death. But the go. 


vernor ſuſpecting ſome fraud, came in per- 
fon to ſee the Queen, and vretended that he 


had executed her commands. The Queen 


denied that ever ſhe had given ſuch orders : 
So he produced the warrant, which gave her 
great uneaſineſs; but he ſoon relieved her, by 
acquainting her that he had not yet obeyed 


the cruel order ; and the Queen diſcharged 


him from doing ſo upon any terms, whatever 


orders he might receive, if it was not from 
her own mouth. 


Ac of redugion in the records of parliament, 1567. 
? 
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CHAP. V. 


The Earl of Murray's more open At- 


tempts to ſeize the Crown, 


Frer Murray had thus got the Hamil- 
| tons, the Gordons, and the Earl of Both- 
well either cut off, impriſoned, baniſhed, or 
brought under, he began to diſcover his 
views more openly. He became exceſſively 


fond of the name of Stewart; he recounted 
the laudable acts of that family, and how well 


the kingdom had been governed under them ; 


and it was great grief to him, that the crown 


was likely to devolve upon another family: 
And for preventing that, he propoſed to the 
Queen to have the crown entailed upon ſome 
perſops of her own ſirname, and that he him- 
{elf ſhould be the firſt perſon in the entail. 
The Queen would not hearken to the propo- 
ſal of defrauding the true heirs: But took the 
opportunity from this ambitious view of Mur- 
7ay's to call home the Earl of Lenox, with whoſe 
ſon ſhe had ſome thoughts of marrying, and 
that by advice of her uncle the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, who conſidered that the Engli/e 
might perhaps ſet up that young man, in op- 
Polition to her in the right of ſucceſſion " 

8 © 
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the throne of England. Murray alſo went 
the more readily into the propoſal of reſtor- 
ing Lenox, becauſe he knew that he would 
be a keen enemy to the Hamiltons, whom 
they both hated mortally, 

The Engliſh court had alſo their particular 
Gniſter views with regard to the Earl of Le. 
nox, In general they hoped, that by this 
means ſome diſturbance and commctions 
would be raiſed in Scotland: And in parti- 
cular they expected to have got the lady 
Margaret Douglas, his wife, declared a ba- 
ſtard, that ſo they might debar her and her 
poſterity from any claim to the crown of 
England a. It ſeems that the Deuglaſes had 
given them hopes that they would bring that 
matter about, in order to deprive her of the 
earldom of Angus. But Queen Maxy pre- 
vented their deſic ions ; ſhe reſtored the Earl 
of Lenox to his own Earldom, and got his Ja. 
dy to yield her right to the Earidom of Ar 
gu to the heir- male. 

In the month of February 1565, Henry 
Lord Darnly, Lenox's ſon, came to Scotland, 
and was well received by the Queen, which 
raiſed envy againſt him immediately b. This 
envy increaſed more and more, after it became 
| known that her Majeſty had a mind to marry 
him, 


© See Hayne's ſtate papers, p. 380. Bp. Keith's hilt 
p. 268. * Ibid. p. 269, 272, 273, Cc. 
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him, in fo much that there were deſigns ſoon 


formed to cut him off, as may be ſeen in the 
letters of Thomas Randolph the Engliſh reſi- 
dent in Scotland at that time, in one of which, 
bearing date the 2d day of Zuly 1565 , he 
fays, © What ſhall become of him (Darnly) 


I know not; but it is greatly to be feared 


* that he can have no long life among this 
* people.” In another of the 21ſt of that 
month, Randolph writes, that upon an 
indiſcreet anſwer which Darnly had given 


him, he had told Darnly expreſly, that he 


* hoped to ſee the wreck and overthrow of 
* as many as were of the fame mind with him, 
which was pretty plain language. Randolph 


did cabal with the malecontents, was made 
privy to their deſigns, and promoted and 


encouraged them, being authoriſed ſo to do. 


The Queen held a great convention of her 


eſtates at Stirling, upon the xiv. day of 
May, in which they gave their conſent to the 
marriage. George Buchanan writes that the 
Earl of Murray, perceiving that there would 


be no freedom of voting at that meeting, 


choſe rather to be abſent, than to give an o- 
pinion which perhaps might prove fatal to 
himſelf, and unprofitable to the publick. And 
that Andrew Stewart Lord Ochiltree alone 
| de 


* Cott. Libr. Cal. B. 10. fol. 229. 
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declared openly, that he would never give 


his conſent to the taking a King of the 
popiſh party. But the privy council book 


me ws that Murray was actually preſent, and 
Ochiltree was not preſent that day. 


The parliament was appointed to meet at 


Edinburgh, upon the xx. day of July, and a 


convention to be holden at Perth, upon the 
loth day of Zune, for preparing matters to be 
tranſacted in that parliament. Bat the meer- 
ing of the parhament was prorogued to the 
firſt of September ; and it did not hold at all, 


becauſe matters did ſoon take a new turn. For 


the Earls of Murray, Argyle and others en 


tered into a conſpiracy in the town of 
| Perth, to ſlay the Lord Darnly, together 


with his father, and divers others who were 
about the Queen at that time, and to have 
ſhut herſelf up priſoner in Lochlevin all the 


days of her life, and Murray to take the go- 


vernment upon himſelf. 
Theſe grand projects were to have been 
put in execution upon Sunday the firſt of Ju. 


5. The Queen being at Perth had promiſed 
to the Lord Livingſton to ſtand Godmother 
to his child, who was to be baptized that day 


at his houſe of Calendar: But the day before, 
ſhe was advertiſed that there were ambuſhes 
laid in the way for intercepting her ; for 
which purpoſe Are was ſtationed at 


Loch. 
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Lochlevin, Argyle at Caſtle- Campbell, and 
the Duke of Chaſtelherault at Kinneil, The 
Queen therefore cauſed the Earl of Athol 
and the Lord Ruthven, to aſſemble ſuddenly 
about three hundred men, to accompany her, 
and taking her journey at five o'clock in 
the morning, ſhe rode full ſpeed to the 
Queensferry, and thus fruſtrated their defi igns 
at that time, which nevertheleſs they conti- 
nued to purſue in another manner. 

This conſpiracy is no dubious matter; it 
is acknowledged and atteſted by moſt of the 
nobility and clergy of Scotland, and among 
them, by three, who were either of the num- 
ber of the primary conſpirators, or joined 
Vith them, to wit, the Ea.! of Argyle him- 
ſelf, the Earl of Rothes, and Lord Boyd, as 
has been ſaid already = ; they add, that many 
who were in counſel with Murray, and 
drawn in ignorantly, could then teſtify it >; 
but to pretend ignorance as an excuſe for 
themſelves in an affair of this nature, is a very 
lame apology ; yet was it impoſſible to al- 
ledge a better. | 

The Engliſh reſident Randolph, who ated 
in concert with the conſpirators, writes upon 
the fourth day of Zuly, that the Duke and 
the Earls of Argyle and Murray had made 
g g a band 


* 


* Above, p. 96. b Append. p. 358, 389. 
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£2 band to defend each other, and to aſſiſt 
: each other in lawful cauſes.” Such bands 
are ſeldom made _but for unlawful cauſes; 
and that it was not otherwiſe in this caſe, Ran. 
doIph knew well, although perhaps he did 
not, at that time, know the whole articles of 
their band; for he had acquainted Cecil, up. 
on the ſecond of July a, of a conference that 
he had with Murray ſome time before, by 
which it is plain, that they had engaged to 
riſe in open rebellion. © With my Lord of 
Murray, ſays he, I have lately ſpoken. He 
js grieved to ſee theſe extreme follies in his 
Sovereign! He lamenteth the ſtate of this 
* country, that tendeth to utter ruin ! He 
« feareth that the nobility ſhall be forced to 
© aſſemble themſelves together, to do her ho- 
* nour and reverence, as they are in duty 
* bound, but at the ſame time, to provide 
for the ſtate, that it do not utterly pe- 
© riſh ; tie whole country being now broken, 
and every man living in ſuch diſcontent- 
© ment, as they do. The Duke, the Earl of 
* Argyle and he concur in this device : Ma- 
* ny others are like to join them in the ſame, 
* Whar will enſue let wiſe men judge : I can 
think but little good to thoſe that are the 
* chief occaſion of theſe great alterations that 

$5 lately 


2 Cotton. Libr, Cal. B. 10. fol. 299. 
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lately are come amongſt us, c.“ To- 
wards the End of this ſame letter, he tells 
that he was asked the queſtion, Whether 
the Engliſh would receive Lenox and Darn- 
ly, if they ſhould be delivered to them at 
« Berwick * And that his anſwer was, That 
they neither could nor would refuſe their 
ow n in what ſort ſoever they came to them.” 
Which was but coldly anſwered. It would 
ſeem that Randolph's choice was to have 
them delivered dead, rather than alive; for 
he knew that their death, at leaſt the young 
man's, was projected a month before this; 
for upon the third of June he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in theſe words a: David now worketh 
' all, and is the only governor to the King. 
The hatred towards the King and his family 
eis very great; his pride in words. intole- 
'rable, People have ſmall joy in this their 
new maſter, and find nothing but that God, 
' muſt find him a ſhort end, or them a mi- 
 ſerable life. The dangers of theſe he now 
* hateth are great: But they find ſome ſup- 
port, that what he intendeth to others, may 
light upon himſelf. * 


g g 2 | In 


2 Tbid. p. 298. I find ſome variations betwixt this 
copy, and one publiſhed by Bp. Keith, hiſt. p. 282. I 
cannot affirm for a certainty which of them is moſt cor- 


rect; but I have given mine preciſely as I got it, as, no 
doubt, he did alſo, 
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In another of his letters he informed Cecil, 


Q. Elizabeth's ſecretary, that theſe confede. 


rates had appointed divers of their number to 
ſet upon Darnly after his marriage, who were 


either to kill him, or die themſelves ; and that 


if Q. Elizabeth would aſſiſt them, they made 
no doubt but that they ſhould be able to 


chaſe their own Sovereign Queen into Eng- 
land. Bp. Keith hath already publiſhed an 
abſtra&t of this letter, and there is another 
abſtract of it in the Cottonian library a, in 
theſe words, as it was tranſmitted to me: 


* September 3. The Lords were forced from 


* Edinburgh, From Hamilton, they are gone 
* to Drumlanrig, whoſe Lord taketh part 
© with them: From thence either to Drum. 
« fries or Carliſle, The Queen ſuſpects Mor. 
on; yet hath he not wit to leave her. She 
« weareth a piſtol charged, when in the field; 
* and of all her troops, her husband only 
© has gilt armour. Divers of the other fide 


© are appointed to ſet upon the Queen's hus- 


band, and either kill him, or die themſelves. 
They expect relief of more money from 
England: Much promiſed, but little re- 
* ceived as yet. If her Majeſty will now help 
* them, they doubt not but one country will 
receive both the Queens.“ 

Thus 


Calig. B. 10. fol. 335. 
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Thus it is as clear as needs be, that the 
murder of the King, the impriſoning the 
Queen in Lochlevin, the chaſing her into 
England, and Murray's taking the govern- 
ment upon him, were matters all deviſed, a- 
greed on, and communicated to the Engliſh 
Queen and her miniſters, about eighteen 


months or upwards, before any of them took 


effect: And they failed not at laſt to accom- 
liſh every article of them. 
Richard Bannatyne, one who had beer a- 


manuenſis to 7ohn Knox, and was appointed 


by the General Aſſembly of the kirk, in 
March 1573, to draw up in order the pa- 
pers and ſcrolls that Knox had left behind 
him, ſor the continuation of his hiſtory, nar- 
rates, in that continuation, a ſtory about 
Knox's having joined in the band, or covenant, 
that was entered into for murdering Darnly. 
' Mr. Robert Hamilton, ſays he, miniſter of 


St. Andrews, had ſpread abroad, and told 


to ſundries, that Mr. Knox was as great a 
murderer as any Hamilton in Scotland, if 
* all things were well tried; and therefore 


ſhould not cry out fo faſt againſt murder- 


ers: For, ſaid Mr. Robert, he had ſubſcrib- 
ed to the death or {laughter of the Queen's 
husband, the Lord Darnly, with my Lord of 
* Murray ; which ſhould have been done in 
|: — — Theſe words Mr. James Ha- 
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* milton declared to me, being Mr. Xuox's ſer- 
* yant ; and alſo ſaid, that the ſaid Mr, Ro. 
bert had divers times ſpoken the ſame unto 
him, and to one called Mr, 7ohn Carnegie, 
* another Regent at that time in. the new 
College of St. Andrews, Which words, 
* when I heard, I ſaid, I could not of any 
* honour conceal the ſame, but would avow 
© him to be the ſpeaker thereof to me; and 
* willed him not to go back therewith, 
Alfter that I had declared the words to 
my maſter, he wrote to Mr. Robert in this 
manner, being evil at eaſe for the time, 


Tiere is nothing þ ſecret but it ſhall 7 ve re · 


vealed, 


B EcAus E the inability of my body is ſuch, 
J may not do the thing which otherwiſe J 
* oladly would, I write unto you, not without 
pain, theſe few words, deſiring to be reſol- 
ved, whether that ye have affirmed to one 
* or moe, that ye have ſeen my ſubſcription 

and conſent to the murder of Lord Darnly. 
* Of your own conſcience and knowledge ye 

« yourſelf can beſt teſtify, I crave your 
* anſwer affirmative or negative, 


Subſcribed Juone Knox, 


« Which 
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Which I delivered the xv. of November, 
in anne 1571, and required his anſwer. But 
his ſhifting words, ſpoken to me, might 
have made any man ſufficiently believe, 
that he had ſpoken the fame. But af, 
ter long talk, he willed me to give this an- 
ſwer, That he needed not to have written 
* unto him ; for if he would have ſent the 
the leaſt boy to his houſe, he ſhould have 
come to him, to ſatisfy him: which wores 

IJ reported again. Tg” 
© Thereafter my maſter hewed the matter 
to the Rector Mr. 7ohn Douglas, now made 
* © biſhop, and to Mr. Fohn Rutherford, deſir- 
ing them to ſpeak to Mr. Robert to ſatisfy 
* this ſlander, or elſe to abide by it, or if he 
| © would not, that he would complain to the 
„kirk. Thereafter came ſaid Mr. Robert, 
and talked with my maſter, What it was, I 
*know not; but when I came in upon them, 
*my maſter willed me to ſhew him that L 
© told him it; which I confeſſed, and ſhewed 
* who ſpake the ſame to me: Which when I 
heard, I faid, I could not, neither of hone- 
« ity, nor honour, conceal the fame ; adding 
further, that if I knew my maſter to be ſuch 
*a man, I would not ſerve him for all the 
gear in Sr. Andrews. 

Then the trial of the matter was referred 

to me Richard Bannantyne, by command of 


my 
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* my maſter; whereof I thought Mr. Ro. 
[ bert had little will, or none at all. After 
« finding opportunity, I confronted the ſaid 
Mr. James and Mr. Robert together & * * 
* « which he denied : But the other affirmed in 
| his face to be moſt true, that he had fo 
£ ſpoken, not only unto him, but alſo unto 

Mr. John Carnegie, to bring Mr. Knox in 
_* hatred and diſdain, Mr. Robert ſaid he ſhould 
© cauſe the other repent his ſpeaking, and 
* that he ſhould have him before the kirk, 
to make the amends, Then I ſaid, if ye be 
innocent, and have npt ſpoken it, ye will do 
* ſo : but if that be not done, it may eaſily be 
© known that ye have ſpoken the ſame. But 
there was no more of it, excepting that he 

* ſaid he ſhould cauſe Mr, James repent it; 
which he and the reſt gf the Hamiltons did 
what they could, till at length he was com. 
| © pelled to leave the College. Others mock: 
ed him, calling him Knox's bird, with ſuch 
* other taunts. God grant them repenting 
* hearts, to acknowledge their deſpite which 
* they have againſt that poor man, becaulc 

' © he had a favour to Mr. Knox.” 

From this ſimple narrative, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that altho' in our days, this horrid 
conſpiracy, which was formed while the 
Queen was at Perth, is little known, it has 
been pretty well known formerly, None of 
* | —— the 


* 
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the parties concerned in this rencounter, do 
either deny, or call in queſtion that there was 
ſuch a conſpiracy at that time, into which the 
Earl of Murray and his aſſociates entered, 
and tnat by ſubſcription too: On the con- 
trary, they all talk of it, as a known un- 
controverted matter of fact. And Knox's 
waving all proſecution, and huſhing up the 
buſineſs, by referring the care and enquiry a- 
bout it to this ſilly fellow his ſervant, is more 
than a tacit acknowledgment that he was on 
that plot, and a ſubſcriber. It was not to be 
expected that Knox would willingly incur the 
pains of high treaſon, by acknowledging a thing 
of this nature. No ! even Hamilton durſt not 
ayow publickly that he ſaw the deed, with 
the ſubſcriptions, for to have ſeen it, and con- 
cealed it, was treaſon too: But no man who 
$8 tolerably acquainted with Knox's temper, 

writings and actions, will believe that he 
would have dropt the matter ſo, had he been 
mnocent. 


WE 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Behaviour of the Conſpirators 
upon their Diſappoiutment at the 
Kirk of Baith. 


IE Queen and Lord Darnly having 
eſcaped the ambuſcade which was laid 

for them at the kirk of Baith *, upon the 
firſt Day of Fuly, and the plot taken air; 
the conſpirators, to put ſome face upon the 
matter, began to turn the cannon, and to 
proclaim that Darnly, in the back gallery of 
the Queen's lodging in Perth, had deviſed to 
murder Murray: And this was confidently 
affirmed by the Earl of Argyle, and by Mur. 
ray himſelf, Had it even been ſo, little 
would it have juſtified them, who had entred 
into a combination againſt him and the Queen 
too, near three months before he came to 
Perth b. But as it was molt falſe, and very 
{landerous upon Dar-ly, and even prejudici 
al to the Queen herſelf; Mr. Zohn Hay her 
Majeſty's maſter of requeſts, and Mr. Robert 
Crichton her advocate, were ſent by the pri 
vy council to theſe two Earls, upon the xvi. 


day 


 ® Append. p. 358. Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 291. 
Þ Letter from Randolph, ibid. p. 272. 
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day of July, © to command and charge them, 
in the Queen's name, upon their allegiance, 
and as they would declare themſelves faith- 
ful ſubjects and noblemen, to declare, plain- 
Jy, and uprightly, the words and bruit made 
*to them of ſaid alledged conſpiracy ; the 
form and manner of it, and the name of 
* the reporter: And that they ſhould put 
* their declaration in writing, and ſubſcribe it 
* with their hands, and ſend it by the maſter 
of requeſts and advocate to her Majeſty : 
© Certifying them, that if they ſhould delay, 

or in any way conceal the ſimple truth of 
the matter, to the effect that it might 
' be brought to a clear trial, that her Maje- 
* {ty would think no otherways of them, but 
that they themſelves had feigned and in- 
© vented that-bruit and tale, out of their own m 
heads.“ | 

But this could not be done. Murray aims 
ed, © that he was content to come to her Ma- 
* jeſty for declaration of the truth of the report 
made to him, as to the alledged conſpiracy 
' of his {laughter in St. Jolnſtan, provided he 
might be aſſured of his life 2 Than which 
there could be no greater juggling or trifling, 
For, if he had any ſuſpicion that his life was in 
danger if he ſhould come to the Queen, why 
ſhould he offer to come? He had only been 
required to ſend a true account of the report 

h h 2 | of 
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of the device to murder him, the form and 
manner of it, and the reporter's name ; in 
which ſurely there could be no kind of dan. 
ger. And who can doubt but that he would 
have done this, if he could, or if there had 
been the leaſt grain of truth in the ſtory ? 
However, to cut off this pretence alſo, the 
Queen and council, with a great convention 
of the nobility, upon the xix. day of Fuly, 
ſent him a very ample * aſſurance for his life, 
* and that he ſhould be free from all bodily 
harm: That neither he, nor any of his 
company ſhould be moleſted, or in any fort 
© grieved, or troubled, in bodies or goods, 
in their coming and repairing towards 
her Majeſty, remaining or departing, 
band while he and they ſhould be returned 
* to the ſame place from whence they came, 
in full liberty, at their pleafure .“ Along 
with this afſurance the Queen ſent a charge 
by an officer of arms, that he ſhould make 
his appearance before her within three days 
after he ſhould receive it, 
But this condeſcenſion availed nothing: 
Murray had nothing to ſay for himſelf: But he 
cauſed the Lord Ers4ine and Sir Fohn Maxwell 
to acquaint the Queen, how ardent his deſire 
© was to declare the due obedience which he 
* owed 


4 Acts of privy council, Which may be ſeen printed in 
the appendix to Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 106 — 119. 
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« owed to her Majeſty ; and for diſcharging 
of himſelf of ſuch bruites as had been re- 
ported by him, with regard to the alledged 
* conſpiracy of his {laughter ? Upon this a 
new aſſurance was ſent to him, upon the 28th 
day of Fuly, the day before her marriage 
with Darnly, which ſerved to no manner of 
purpoſe; for Murray's plot was only to 
drive away time, till he and his aſſociates 
ſhould be in readineſs to appear in arms a- 
gainſt the Queen and her husband. They 
had already made application to Queen Eli. 
zabeth for money, to enable them to carry on 
their rebellion. On the fourth day of July, 
immediately after diſappointment in their 
plot for ſlaying Darnly and ſeizing the Queen, 
they had made Randolph write to Cecil, that 
eſt they ſhould ſeem to deſire any ſuch ſum, 
as the greatneſs thereof ſhould ſeem a burden 
to her Majeſty, and that way diſcourage her 
' altogether from doing any thing at all ; they 
thought, that if her majeſty would beſtow 
only three thouſand pounds Sterling, for that 
« year, (except ſome force were brought in 
* againſt them) that they ſhould be able very 
well to bring this realm in reſt and quiet- 
' neſs ; and the money to be beſtowed as they 
* would anſwer to God, as ſhould be moſt 
apparent to the well of both the countries, 
tand fartherance of theſe two principal = 
| les 
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« ſes [religion and amity with England] in 
the defence of which they promiſe, ax 
© HAVE SWORN, to adventure their bodies, 

and ſpend their goods, to the uttermoſt of 
their powers.” 

Q. Elizabeth animated them by a letter 
the 10th of that month, * that ſo long as they 
intended nothing but the maintenance of 
true religion, to the honour of God, and 
conſequently uphold their Sovereign's eſtate, 
* and did alſo nouriſh the amity beween 
* the two realms, ſhe ſhould allow them, 
and ſo eſteem of them, as in all juſt and ho- 
© nourable cauſes they ſhould find her to re. 
* oard their ſtate and continuance.— De- 
firing Randolph to aſſure them, ** that they 
« doing their duty, if by malice, or practice, 
« they ſhould be forced to any inconvenieney, 
« they ſhould not find lack in her, 7 regard 
« them in their truth 

Encouraged by theſe hints and promiſes, 
and having received money from England, 
the rebels, who had hitherto lurked in ſmall 
parties, in different places, began to aſſemble 
themſelves together, and then broke out in 
open and avowed rebellion. The Queen 
raiſed forces allo; the Earl of Bothwell ſhe 
called home, and .the Lord Gordon ſhe re- 
lieved out of priſon, upon ſureties given, in 
order to be reſtor'd to his father's eſtate, and 
that 


1 
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that ſne might have the aſſiſtance of theſe two 
againſt her moſt ungrateful and truly unna- 
tural rebels and traitors. She marched out 
herſelf at the head of her army, about the 
26th day of Auguſt, to purſue them. When 
ſhe was come to St. Andrews, there came to 
her hands a very imperious letter from theſe 
rebels; of which no better account is to be 
had than from the proclamation made in the 
King and Queen's name, upon their receiving 
it: viz. That as in this uproar lately raiſed up 
* againſt us, by certain of our rebels and their 
 aſſiſters, the authors thereof, to ſeel the eyes 


' of the ſimple people, have given them to un- 
' derſtand, that the quarrel which they had in 
hand was only religion, thinking with that 


' cloke, to cover their other ungodly deſigns; 


nd fo, under pretence of that plauſible ar- 


gument, to draw after them a large tail of 
ignorant perſons, eaſily to be {ſeduced : 


Now, for preſervation cf our good ſubjects, 
* whoſe caſe were to be pitied, if they blind- 


ly ſhould be ſuffered to be entrapped in ſo 
dangerous a ſnare, it hath pleaſed the goodneſs 
of God, by the utterance of their own mouths 


' and writings to us, fo diſcover the poiſon 


that before lay hid in their hearts; albeit to 
*all perſons of clear judgment, the ſame was 
*evident enough before. For. what other 
thing might move the principal raiſers of 


this 
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* this tumult, to put themſelves in arms 2. 
* gainſt us, ſo unnaturally, upon whom we 
had beſtowed ſo many benefits, but that the 
great honour we did unto them, they be- 
© ing thereof moſt unworthy, made them to 
© misknow themſelves 2 And that their inſati. 
© able ambition could not be ſatisfied with 
© heaping riches upon riches, and honour up- 
on honour, unleſs they might receive in 
© their hands us, and our whole realm, to be 
led, uſed, and diſpoſed, at their pleaſure? 
« But this could not the multitude have per- 
* ceived, if God, for diſcloſing of their hypo- 
 * eriſy, had not compelled them to utter 
their unreaſonable deſire to govern, For 
now, by letters ſent from themſelves to us, 
they make plain profeſſion, That the eſta- 
« bliſhing religion wall not content them ; but 
* we muſt perforce be governed by ſuch coun: 
* cil as ſhall pleaſe them ta appoint unto us: 
A thing ſo far beyond all meaſure, that we 
* think the only mention of ſo unreaſonable 
© 2 demand, is ſufficient to make their near- 
© oft kinsfolk their moſt mortal enemies, and 
© all men to run on them, without further 
* ſcruple, that are zealous to have their na- 
tive country to remain ſtill in the ſtate of a 
kingdom. | 
c For what elſe is this, but to diſſolve the 


vhole policy, and, in a manner, to invert 
| « the 


a 2 2 
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the very order of nature? to make the 
Prince obey, and the ſubjects to command! 
the like was never demanded of any of our 
* moſt noble progenitors heretofore : Yea, 
©not of Governors nor Regents, but the 


Princes, or ſuch as occupied their place, ever 


© chooſe their council of ſuch as they DR 
' moſt fit for the purpoſe. 

When we ourſelves were of leſs age, and 
' at our firſt arrival in our realm, we had 
free choice of our council, at our pleaſure : 


And now, when we are at our full majori- 


' ty, ſhall we brought back to the ſtate of pu- 


pils and minors ? or be put under tute- 


lage? 
So long as ſome of them bore the whole 
«ſwing with us themſelves, this matter 


« was never called in queſtion : But now, 
when they cannot be longer permitted to 


do, and undo, all things at their appetite, 
* they will put a bridle in our mouths, and 


give us a council choſen after their fan- 


* taly. 

This is the quarrel of RELIGION, 
* which they made you believe they had in 
© hand! This is the quarrel for which they 


* would have you to hazard your lives, lands, 


and goods, in company of certain rebels, 
* againſt your natural princes ! To ſpeak it 
in good lapguage, they would be KINGS 
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© themſelves; or at the leaſt, leaving to us the 
bare name and title, take to themſelves the 
* whole uſe and adminiſtration of the king 
* dom. 
© We have thought good to make publ. 

cation hereof unto you, to the end ye ſuf. 
* fer not yourſelves to be deceived, under 

© pretence of religion, to follow them, who, 

« preferring their particular advancement to 
the publick tranquillity, and having no care 
* of you, in reſpect of themſelves, would, if 

© ye will hearken to their voice, draw you af 
* ter them, to your utter deſtruction, Aſſur. 
ing you, that, as you have heretofore had 
good experience of our clemency, and un. 
der our wings enjoyed in peace the poſſeſ 
ſion of your own goods, and lived at liberty 
of your conſcience ; ſo may ye be in full af- 
* ſurance of the like hereafter, and have us 
always your good and loving Princes, ſo 
* many as ſhall contain yourſelves in due 6- 
* bedience, and do the office of faithful and 
natural ſubjects. Given under our ſignet, 
and ſubſcribed with our hands, at St. Ar: 
* drews the third * day of September, and 
* of our reign. the firſt and xxiii, years, 


After 


2 t is ſo written in the council book ; but it would 
ſeem that it ought to have been of the ſame date with the 
ſederuu, viz. the xii. of September. 
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Aſter this the Queen returned by Dundee, 


taking ſureties and bands from divers perſons 


for keeping the peace; and being informed 
that the rebels had come to Edinburgh, the 


came thither alſo ; but they had been forced 
from that city long before her coming, and 


had gone to Lanerk and Hamilton, and after 
that to Dumfries, to which place ſhe purſued 
them, and chaſed them into England, about 
the 8th day of October. 


CHAP. VII. 


By what means the Earl of Murray 


got Footing again in Scotland. 


Fter Murray and his aſſociates were dri- 


ven out and baniſhed, perceiving that 


they had not ſufficient ſtrength to cope with 
the Queen, they had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem : And they and their favourers unhappi- 
ly fell upon a method to diſturb all her af- 


fairs, by means of one of whom it was not to 
have been expected, even by the weakneſs 


and raſhneſs of her own husband. 
The Queen had already done him all the 
honours that lay in her power. She reſtored 


his father to his Earldom, and had created 


ii2 _ himſelf. 
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himſelf Earl of Re, and Duke of Albany: 
| Yea, by the conſent of a convention of the 
three eſtates, ſhe had married him, and giver 
him the title of King, ordaining, That all 
letters to be directed after the marriage, and 
during the continuance thereof, ſhould be 
in his name and her name, as King and 
© Queen of Scotland conjunctly. All ho- 
* nour, ſays Randolph a, that may be attri. 
© buted unto any man by a wife, he hath 
it wholly and fully. All praiſe that 
may be ſpoken of him, he laketh not 
from herſelf, All dignities that ſhe can 
* endow him with, are already given and 
granted. No man pleaſeth her that con- 
* tenteth not him. And what may II ſay 
© more ? She hath given over unto him her 
* whole will, to be ruled and guided as him- 
* ſelf beſt liketh. She can as much prevail 
with him in any thing that is againſt his 
«© will, as your Lordſhip may with me, to 
* perſuade that I ſhould hang my ſelf. This 
© laſt dignity, out of hand, to have him pro- 
claimed king, ſhe would have had deferred 
© until it were agreed by parliament, or till 
© he himſelf had been twenty one years of 
* age, that things done in his name might 
have the better authority. He would in no 

* caſe 


Letter from Randolph to Leiceſter, 31ſt July 1565: 
Cotton. Libr, Cal. B. 9. fol. 218. 
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| caſe have it deferred one day; and either 
now or never. 

This, by the bye, ſhews how uncautious 
the forgers of the pretended letters to Both - 


_ well have been, for in them this King Henry 


is repreſented as the moſt humble and com- 
plaiſant husband to his Queen that ever was 
in the world a2. It ought to have been ſo 
indeed : But the dire& contrary is certain, 
not only from this letter, but from many o- 


ther documents, ſome of which ſhall appear 
pig 


The Earl of Murray, and all his accompli- 


ees in the rebellion, being driven out of the 


kingdom, and moſt juſtly declared fugitives, 


the young King thought there could be no 


further danger ; and that there remained no- 
thing now to be done, but that he ſhould 
aggrandize himſelf as much as poſſibly could 
be done ; and therefore wanted to get the ma- 
trimonial crown, that is, to be crowned as king 


during the marriage, without delay. This was a 


thing that could not be done regularly, or effe- 
ctually without conſent of parliament, and on 
or before the firſt day of December,the parlia- 
ment had been appointed to meet, upon the ath 
day of February next to come MpLxvi. in 
which this matter was to have been treated, and 
the rebels, his enemies, who cauſeleſly ſought 

his 
2 Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 328, 329. 5 
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his liſe, were to have been forfeited; and this 
was a proper time. But that meeting of the 
parliament was prorogued till the 5th day 
of April, as is moſt uſual in ſuch caſes; for it 
is well known that parliaments ſeldom ademable 
upon the day firſt appointed; but ſometimes 
after two or three conſecutive. prorogations, 
This delay however raiſed the young King's 
choler to a very high degree. There were 
at court, and on the privy council, ſome 
traitors, who were in the intereſt of the ba- 
niſhed rebels, and at the devotion of the 
Queen of England and her court ; more par: 
ticularly Zames Douglas Earl of Morton, and 
Patric Lord Ruthven, Of the ſame number 
were Patrick Lord Lindſay, a forward in- 
conſiderate man, and divers others of leſs 
note. Theſe men, eſpecially the two firſt 
named, perceiving the King to ſtomach this 
diſappointment, began to lament his bad u- 
ſage. What pity it was thac ſuch -a graceful 
hopeful prince, ſhould be thus thwartcd 
in his juſt deſigns! And ſuch a husband 
to be in a kind of ſubjection and dependency 
upon his wife, was againſt the order of nature; 
for ſhe in all things ought to be ſubſervient 
and obedient to her husband's will and incli- 
nation. This could be owing to nothing but 
the ſiniſter advices of her new evil counſellors; 


ſuch as the Earls of a Bothwell and 
Aubole, 
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of” King Henry Darnly. 225 
Athole, with the Lords Fleming and Living- + 
ſton, Sir James Balfour, and David Rizio her 
ſecretary for her affairs in France. Unleſs 
theſe people be taken out of the way, there 
were {mall hopes that he would ſoon attain 
to that which he ſo much deſired and deſer- 
ved. But had he been fo fortunate as to have 
had the Earls of Murray, Argile, and Rothes 
on the council, a man of his deſert had not 
been ſo ſlightingly ſet by or put off. Theſe 
were the men who had the welfare of their 
native country at heart! men truly religious! 
ſincere lovers of juſtice and equity! and who 
paid always due regard to virtue and true 
merit! But the reſt ſtudied nothing, but their 
own preferment and private intereſts. A very 
lamentable caſe ! But what remedy ? 

By theſe and the like falſe and treacherous 
aſſertions and inſinuations, the King being. 
blinded with ambition, was ſeduced. He be- 

gan to liſten to their propoſals, and even his 
father Lenox entered into their meaſures, 
Murray in a ſtate of perfect deſperation, had 
uſed all the intereſt that could be thought of 

with every perſon that could be ſuppoſed to 
have the leaſt influence to prevent his for- 
feiture, from the Engliſh Queen Elizabeth, 
down to David Rizio, Queen Mary's ſecre- 0 
tary for her foreign affairs; but all in vain; 


till Darnly, whom of al men he moſt 12084 
took 
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took up this frozen viper to warm it in hig 
boſom, who, in all human probability, muſt 
- otherwiſe have periſhed, or pined away in 
miſery. By which means he procured him- 
ſelf to be murdered, his father to be ſlain, his 
mother to be poiſoned a, and his matchleſs 
Queen to be murdered : Only his ſon, then 
unborn, narrowly eſcaped deſtruction: But 
the influence of this ſingle act extended 
itſelf much further even to the murder of 
his grandſon, and the dethroning and exil. 
ing his great grandchildren and poſterity, 
The treaſonable and wicked confederacy, or 
covenant, into which they entered upon this 
occaſion, was as Wen 2 


Certain 


Upon her being reconciled to Queen Maar , and per- 
ceiving how ſhe had been groſly impoſed upon by the 
Engliſh court in relation to Q. Maxy's actions, ſhe was 
Poiſoned by the Earl of Leiceſter, Q Elizabeth's Minion. 

b Cotton. Libr. Cal. B. 9. fol. 298. & alibi. This co- 
py is more full and complete than that in the ſame 


library. Julius F. 90. DET by Bp. Keith, Append, 
p-. 120. 
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Ceri ARTICLES io be fulfilled by 
Jaws Earl of Murray, AxcniBaLD Earl 
of Argyle, Ax pREW Earl of Rothes, Ro- 
BERT Lord Boyd, Ax DpRE] Lord Ochil- 
tree, and their Accomplices, to the noble and 
mighty Prince HENRY King of Scot- 
land, Husband io our ſovereign Lady. 
Which articles the ſaid perſons do offer 
with the greateſt humility, lowlineſs and ſer- 


vice to the ſaid _ Prince: For whom ta 
God they pray . 


In 78txts; The faid Earls, Lords, and 
their Accomplices ſhall become, and, by the 
tenor hereof, do become true ſubjects, men, 
and faithful ſervants to the noble and mighty 
Prince HENRY by the grace of God, King of 
Scotland, and husband to our ſovereign. Lady; 
that they, and all others who will do for 
them, ſhall take a leel part in truth with the 
ſaid Prince; in all his affairs, cauſes and 
quarrels AGAINST WHOMSOEVER IT BE, 
tothe uttermoſt of their powers; and ſhall be 
friends to his friends, and enemies to his 
enemies; and neither ſpare their lives, lands, 
goods or poſſeſſions. | 

II. Jem, The ſaid Earls, Lords, and weit | 
accowplices, Hall, at the firſt Parliament, or 
K k other 
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other parliaments that ſhall happen to be, 


after their returning within this realm, by 


themſelves, and others, that have voice in 


parliament, conſent, and by theſe preſents do 
conſent, now as then, and then as now, to grant 
and give the crown matrimonial to the faid 
noble Prince, for all the days of his life. And 
if any perſon or perſons, do withſtand or gain- 
ſay the ſame, the ſaid Earls, Lords, and their 
accomplices, ſhall take ſuch part as the ſaid 
noble Prince takes, in what ſort ſoever it be, 
for obtaining of the ſaid crown, agarnſt all 
and whoſoever that live or die may; as ſhall 
beſt pleaſe the ſaid noble Prince. 

III. Item The ſaid Earls, Lords, and their 
accomplices, ſhall fortify and maintain the ſaid 


noble Prince, in his juſt title to the crown of 


Scotland, failing of ſucceſſion of our ſovereign 
Lady; and ſhall juſtify and ſet forward the 
{ame at their uttermoſt power. And i, any 
manner of perſon will uſurp, or gainſay the 
{aid juſt title, the ſaid Earls, Lords, and their 
accomplices, ſhall maintain, defend, and ſet 
forward the ſame, as beſt ſhall pleaſe the 
the ſaid noble Prince, without fear of life, or 
death : And ſhall ſeek and purſue them that 
uſurp, as ſhall pleaſe the ſaid noble Prince 
to command; to extirpate them out of the 
realm of Scotland, or TAKE AND S$LAY 
THEM, | 

IV. 
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IV. Iten, As to the religion which was eſta- 
bliſhed by the Queen's Majeſty, our ſove- 
reign Lady, ſhortly after her arrival in this 
realm, whereupon acts and proclamations 
were made, and now again granted by the 
faid noble Prince to the {aid Earls, Lords, and 
their accomplices ; they and every one of 
them, ſhall maintain and fortify the ſame, at 
their uttermoſt power, and by the help, ſup- 
port and maintenance of the ſaid noble Prince. 
And if any perſon or perſons will gainſay the 
ſame, or any part thereof, or begin to make 
any troubles, tumult or uproar for the fame, 
the faid Earls, Lords and their accomplices 


| ſhall take afald, true and plain part with the 


ſaid noble Prince, againſt the ſaid contemners, 


or uſurpers, at their uttermoſt. 
V. Dem, As they are become true ſubjects, 


men, and ſervants to the ſaid noble Prinee, ſo 
ſhall they be leel and true to his Majeſty, as 
it becometh true ſubjects to their own natural 
Prince; and, as true and faithful ſervants, 
ſerve their good maſter, with their bodies, 


goods, lands and poſſeſſions; and ſhall nei- 


ther ſpare life nor death in ſetting forward 
all things that may be to the advancement 
and honour of their noble Prince. | 

VI. Jem, The faid Earls, Lords and their 
accomplices ſhall labour at the Queen of 


England's hands, for the relief of the ſaid 


4 WG WH Prince's 
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Prince's mother and brother, by themſelves, 


and ſuch others as they may procure, to the 
uttermoſt of their powers, that they may be 


relieved out of ward, to remain in England 
freely, or to repair into Scotland, as they 
ſhall think moſt expedient, without let or 
impediment to herſelf, her ſon, their ſervants 


_ or moveables, 


VII. Zem, The ſaid Earls, Lords, and 


their accomplices, ſhall labour by themſelves, 


and others that will do for them, at the 
Queen of England's hands, that the faid 
noble Prince may have her kindneſs, good. 


will and aſſiſtance in all his Majeſty's honour: 


able and juſt cauſes, againſt whatſoever fo- 
reign prince who ſhall moleſt or vex him, 


Buchanan, Melvill and Spottifwced are ve 
ry full in praiſe of Murray, for piety, mode- 


ration and other virtues; But this paper 
Mews his true character. No man who had 
the leaſt humanity about him, would have 


engaged to murder innocent people in cold 
blood, as he and his aſſociates do here, 


_ In return for all theſe mighty promiſes and 


undertakings, the young King came under 
the follgwing obligations to theſe rebels: 


Certain 


of King Henry Darnly. 34 


| Certain ARTICLES Io be fulfilled by 


the noble and mighty Prince HENRY King 


of Scotland, husband 19 our ſovereign Lady, 
of his Majeſty's mere mercy, clemency and 
good-will, to JAMES Earl of Murray, Ar- 
CHIBALD Earl of Argyle, ALEXANDER 
Earl of Glencairn, Ax DREW Earl of Ro- 
thes, RoBERT Lord Boyd, ANDREW Lord 
Stewart of Ochiltree, and certain others 
remaining in England, 


I. FIRST, The faid noble Prince 
ſhall do his good-will to obtain to them a re- 
miſſion, if they require the ſame, for all faults, 
or crimes, bypaſt, of whatever quality or con- 
dition they be : And if that cannot be obtain- 
ed at the firſt time, he ſhall perſevere in ſuit - 
ing of the ſame, until it be obtained; and at 


the laſt, ſhall give them a free romilſion for 
all crimes, ſo ſoon as we are placed, by their 


help and ſupply, to the crown matrimonial: 
And, in the mean time, ſhall ſtop and make im- 
pediment, ſo much as lieth in us, that they 
be not called nor accuſed for whatever 
crime: And preſently freely remit and for- 
vive the aforeſaid Earls, Lords and their ac- 
complices, all crimes committed againſt us, 
of whatſoever quality or condition they 
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be; and do bury and put the fame in oblivi. 
on, as they had never been; and ſhall receive 
them, at their returning, thankfully, and 
with heartineſs, as others our true and faith- 
ful ſubjects. 

IL. Item, We ſhall not ſuffer, by our good 
wills, the aforeſaid Earls, Lords, and their 
accomplices to be called, or accuſed in par. 
liament, nor ſuffer any forfeiture to be led 
againſt them, but ſhall ſtop the ſame, to our 
uttermoſt power. And if any perſon or per. 
fons pretend otherwife, we ſhall neither con- 
ſent to the holding of the parliament, nor 
yet ſhall grant to their forfeiture willingly, 
but ſhall lett ea the ſame to our uttermoſt 

ower, as ſaid is. 

III. Item, That the faid Earls, Ls and 


their accomplices, returning within the realm 


of Scotland, we ſhall ſuffer and permit them 


to uſe and enjoy all their lands, tacks, ſteed- 
ings, benefices, that they, or any of them, 
had before their paſſing into England. And 
if any manner of perſon do make impedi- 
ment in the peaceable enjoyment and brooks 
ing of the faid lands, ſteedings, benefices, 
tacks, rooms and d poſſeſſions, the ſame being 
made known unto us, we ſhall fortify and 
maintain them, to the uttermoſt of our 
powers, for the obtaining of the ſame, 1 
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IV. Item, As to the ſaid Earls, Lords, 
and their accomplices religion, we are con- 
tent and conſent that they uſe the ſame, con- 
form to the Queen's Majeſty's articles and 
proclamation made thereupon, ſhortly after 
her highneſs's return out of France. And if 
any perſon or perſons, pretend to make im 
pediment thereto, or to trouble them for TY 
ſing the ſame, we ſhall take part with the a- 
foreſaid Earls, Lords, and their accomplices, at 
our uttermoſt powers; and after their return- 
ing, upon their good bearing and ſervices to 
be done to the ſaid noble Prince, ſhall, by 
their advice, conſent to the eſtabliſhing of the 
religion now profeſſed ; and ſhall concur with 
them, if any perſon do withſtand them. | 
V. Iten, We ſhall fortify and maintain the 
{aid Earls, Lords and their accomplices, as a 
natural Prince ſhould do to his true and o- 
bedient ſubjects, and as a good maſter ſhould 
fortify and maintain his true and natural ſer- 
vants, againſt whomſover, in all their juſt 
cauſes and quarrels. 


Tavs nndutifully did Darnly uſurp ts 
himſelf the whole power and authority, tak- 
ing upon him to pardon theſe men, who had . 
lo unreaſonably broke out into a rebellion, 
and had conſpired to murder himſelf: And not 
only was he to pardon them, but he and 

a they 
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they were to defend one another, againſt all 
who would gainſay them, not excepting the 

Queen herſelf, as ſhe complains in her let. 
ters ſent to the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow her 

ambaſſadour in France a. 

But had not the Queen given ſome provo- 
cation to her husband in ſeveral ſhapes, as by 
changing the order of their ſubſcriptions ; ſo- 
that although immediately upon his mar. 
riage, ſhe had appointed, that in all publick 
writings his name ſhould be before her own; 
which had been done accordingly for ſome 
time; yet did not ſhe afterwards invert the 

order, and put her own name firſt ? Was not 
the ſame order inverted upon the coined mo- 

ney alſo? Did ſhe not cauſe make an icon 
cachet, or ſtamp, for. the King's ſubſcription, 
and give the keeping of it to David Rizio? 
Do not our hiſtorians narrate all theſe things? 
And hath not James Anderſon verified their 
aſſertions, by engraving the medal that was 
ſtruck on occaſion of Darnly's marriage with 
the Queen b, on which his name hath place be- 
fore the Queen's name, but on all their other 
coins her name ſtands foremoſt ? He ſaw allo, 
in the Earl of Pembroke's library, one copy of 
the acts of the parliaments of Scotland, publiſh- 
ed imthe year 1 566, with a privilege from 


Henry 


2 Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 331. 
b Pipiom. & Numilm. Scotiæ, lam. clxiv. 18. 
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Henry and Mary, King and Queen of Scot- 
land, for printing them; and in another co- 
py is a privilege by her alone; both of the 
fame date, viz. the firſt of June 1566. Up- 
on which he makes this ſhrewd obſervation 2, 
That the edition of theſe acts was finiſhed 
the 28th day of November thereafter, being 
about ten weeks before King Henry's mur- 
© der.” From which his co- operators do infer, 
that the Queen not only changed the order of 
placing their names and ſubſcriptions, but en- 
tirely neglected him, by throwing out his name 
altogether, All theſe things are told indeed 
by ſome hiſtorians, who are the more naugh- 
ty men for their pains, becauſe there js not 
one ſingle article amongſt the whole that is 
not either altogether falſe, or quite miſrepre- 
ſented. 

For as to the placing the Queen's name 
before his in publick writings, the royal ar- 
chives do contain many hundreds of charters, 
donations, confirmations, &'c. to be. ſeen re- 
corded in the books of the great and privy 
ſeal, among which J never could find one that 
had the Queen's name before the King's. Nor 
was ever the form of their ſubſcriptions alter- 
ed ; for by ſeveral original papers, to be 
ben in the ſame place, and others in the up- 

I 1 - per 


General preface to his — concerning Queen 
Mary, p. ix. and lit. 
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per parliament-houle, the exchequer, and 
elſewhere in private hands, it appears that 
the King's ſubſcription was always uniformly 
on the right hand of the Queen's, from the 
day of his marriage to the day of his death a; 
whether that is to ſubſcribe firſt or laſt, let o- 
thers determine; 'tis nothing at all to the 
preſent purpoſe. J have divers letters in my 
hand juſt now ſo ſubſcribed, of which one is 
an order to the captain, conſtable, and keep. 
ers of the caſtle of Dunbar, to ſet the Lord 
Gordon at liberty, to paſs Where it ſhould 
pleaſe him, dated at Edinburgh the third day 
of Auguſt 1565, being the ſixth day after their 
marriage. Another of them is a precept di 
reed to the Provoſt of Edinburgh, in the 
end of March 1566, the very month in 
Which the Queen had been made priſoner, 
and David Rizio murdered in her preſence; 
It is alſo ſubſcribed by them both, in the very 
ſame manner as the reſt : And in this it is ob- 
ſervable that the ſecretary, or clerk, who 
wrote it, had written over the top of it the 
word, REGINA only, which is corrected, as 
ir would ſeem by the Queen's own hand, and 

made REX ET REGINA, 

When Henry was not preſent, which was 
the caſe pretty often, certainly neither letters 
nor 
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nor charters could be ſubſigned by him, nor 
was it reaſonable that all buſineſs ſhould be at 
a ſtand, for his wilful unneceſſary abſence, 
The charters however went all in the names 
of Henry and Mary King and Queen of Scot- 
land: So alſo did many of the miſſive letters; 
others of theſe that were of leſs moment, were 
ſo contrived as that they might be ſigned ei- 
ther by both, or by the Queen alone, if her 
husband was not to be found; and ſome 
it behoved her to ſign alone, although they 
had been written ſo as to require both their 
ſubſcriptions : Such a one is a licence to Sir 
Simon Preſton, and his vaſſals, to ſtay at home 
from the company that paſt with the Queen 
to Zedburgh in October 1556, becauſe he 
was Provoſt of Edinburgh ; and therefore 
was to attend upon that office, It is dated 
at Edinburgh the vii. day of October, the ſe- 
cond and xxiiii years of their reigns, 1566; 
which ſhews that it was deſigned that both 
ſhould have ſubſcribed, but the King had 
made an idle elopement, and the Queen ſub- 
ſcribed alone inthis unuſual form, marie R, far. 

This might do at home: But when letters 
were to be ſent to Princes or ſtates abroad, 
they could not go in both their Majeſtie's 
names, unleſs he could be got to ſign them; 
for that would have made a very mean ap- 
pearance ; Hence it is that altho? moſt foreign 
112 letters 
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letters went inboth theirnames; yet are therg 
ſome that bear only the Queen? s name. And 


what of all this? Such letters as theſe are nor 
the things meant in the proclamation, but on- 


ly writings that paſt the ſeals, proclamations or 


the like. She muſt be a ſorry wife indeed, 
who may not write a letter of congratulation, 
recommendation, or even concerning other bu. 
ſineſs, but muſt ſubmit that all matters ſhould 
be ſtopt entirely thro her husband's abſence, 
"The truth 1s, there was no fear that ever he 
ſhould incur either danger or diſparagement 


by the Queen's ſigning any papers without 


him ; how happy had it been for him that he 
had 6 gned none without her! 

As to the ſtamp which they ſay was made 
to be uſed in his abſence, the Queen's ſign- 
ing ſo many papers alone, almoſt proves that 
there was never any ſuch thing: And had 


it been ſo, it was no ſtrange or uncommon 


matter. All J ſhall ſay further about it is, 
that although I have ſeen near a hundred of 
King Henry's ſubſcriptions manual, I never 
et met with the mark of their iron ſtamp, 

The privilege for printing the acts of par- 
liament, which is printed before the firſt edi- 
tion of them, in the King and Queen's name, 
about which James Anderſon makes his 
ſpeech, hath been ſeen by many in Scotland, 


who never went to Pembroke's library for a 
ſight 


g 


\ 
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fight of it, for other copies have it beſides 
his Lordſhip's, and, I hope, are of equal au- 
thority. His obſervation that the edition was 
finiſhed only about ten weeks before the King 
was murdered, is true enough: But what 
would have been the inference, had it been 
finiſhed only ten days before his murder, is 
not eaſily to be comprehended. Is there 
not ſome reaſon to ſuſpe& from his dealing 
thus in dark inſinuations, that he knew that 
this privilege ſtood recorded in the 34th 
book of the privy-ſeal regiſter, in both the 
King and Queen's name? How then was the 
Queen concerned, if ſome copies, by the prin- 


ter's fault, came abroad in her name only ? 


We are confidently told indeed by others, 
that the privilege was called in, and the 
King's name ſtruck out of it. It were to be 
wiſhed that, inſtead of bare confident aſſer- 
tions, they would for once prove ſomething. 
material for their purpoſe. This error might 
have eaſily happened in the printed book, by 
the com poſitor's lazineſs, in taking up two 
or three lines of an old ſummons or proclama- 
tion; or it might have been done of deſign, 
by the fraud of the Earl of Murray their he- 
ro, or ſome of his aſſociates, of whom not a 
few were in the commiſſion for printing the 
acts, as appears by the commiſſion itſelf; 

which i is prefixed to them, and is errencoully | 


printed 
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not,yea, muſt we not therefore rather conclude 
that theſe errors were committed in the print. 
ing? and that the privilege was amended af- 
terwards, becauſe it was not according to 
the original ? It is to be obſerved, that in 
the printed copies which bear the Queen's 
name alone, a great vacancy remained in the 


ſecond page, and, according to the faſhion that 


obtained in thoſe days, when any ſuch va. 
cancy happens, the printer has ſhortned the 
laſt lines both at beginning and end, ſo as to 
make them form the appearance of what 
the carpenters call a dove tail inverted; and 
that faſhion is generally obſeryed through- 
out the book, where ſuch vacancies happen; 
but in the copies that bear the King's name 
alſo, that form is not obſerved, which isa 
ſtronger prefumption that it was not done at 
the ſame time with the reſt of the book, than 
all that they have to ſay to the contrary. 

All the money coined for current uſe du- 
ring this marriage, and appointed by autho- 


rity to have courſe at a fixed and determinate 


value, as the publick money of the kingdom, 
| doth bear the Queen's name before her hus 
band's; but upon the medal ſtruck upon the 
marriage, which was not publick money, nor 
done by authority (for any man may ſtrike a 
medal) the King's name is foremoſt : And 
| even 
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even this is an indication that it had been the 
Queen's intention to allow his name to pre- 
cede her own upon the coin alſo; but unlucki- 
ly the clerks who drew up the proclamations 


had only ſpecified publick writings. When 


therefore upon the xxii. day of December, 


near five months after the marriage, the pri- 
vy council took into their conſideration the 
buſineſs of a new coinage, of which they 


were the only judges, excepting the parlia- 


ment, finding in their own record, that writ. 


ings only had been named and appointed to 


bear the King's name in the firſt place, they 
interpreted the act ſtrictly; and, becauſe there 
was nothing in it about the money, they en- 
ated that the Queen's name ſhould ſtand 
foremoſt upon it ; and in this their ſingle aQ, 
about the coinage, they placed the Queen's 
name firſt to avoid the appearance of incongru- 
ty that otherwiſe would have been betwixt the 
beginning and the middle of it =. That this 


was the very reaſon, is evident from other two 


of their acts paſt at that very meeting the 
ſame day, the one before this about the coin- 
age, and the other after it; the firſt of which 
begins with theſe words, The King and 
Queen's Majeſties. The other thus, DEM 
RY and MARIE, &c. In which terms all 


the 


z See it in Bp, Keith's hiſt, append. p. 118. 
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the reſt of their a&s which are in their Soye. 
Teigns name do begin, or elſe, which is to 
the ſame purpoſe, Our Sovereign Lord and 
Lady, &c. and with regard to the coin, tis 
evident that they could not lawfully, or war. 
rantably, have done otherwiſe than they 
did. 
I am almoſt aſhamed to have beſtowed 
ſo much time and pains in diſproving ſuch fri 
volous fictions; but I was in a manner con- 
ſtrained to do it, becauſe I have found ſome 
people, who are reputed to be men of good 
ſenſe and learning, to liſten to theſe pitiful 
ſenſeleſs falſhoods, and to be carried away by 
them to believe worſe things. But now when 
they ſee that George Buchanan and Fobn 
— had the ſhameleſs aſſurance to impoſe 
upon their readers in matters of fact, of ſuch a 
publick nature, where they can even at this 
day be confronted and confuted, by the 
very deeds and monuments themſelves, they 
may conſider how bold it muſt be expected 
theſe men will be in narrating falſhoods of a 
more private nature, where no documents of 


the contrary were to be found, or ever could 
haye exiſted. | 


CHAP, 


P. 


. of TTY Darnly, = = 


C H AP. IX. 
of the Aſſaſſination Plot As Mur. 


ray s Relief; and the barbarous 


murder of poor David Rizio. 


Lthough the wicked contract betwixt the | 


King and the rebels had been mutually 
agreed to, and ended, yet no means could be 
found out by the parties, either jointly or ſe- 
parately, to fulfil their engagements ; for ſo 
long as the Queen was at liberty, ſhe would 


be too hard for them all. And if the parlia- 


ment ſhould ſit, which had been appointed to 
aſſemble very Toon, Murray and all his aſſo- 
ciates had inevitably been forfeited, except- 


ing the Dyke of Chaſtelberault, who eaſily, 


obtained favour ; at which the King and his & 


father took great offence, for they wanted to 
ſee that family quite extirpated. But it was 


not agreeable to the practice or maxims of 


the French or Scotty government, to pro- 
ceed to extremities againſt the Princes of the 


blood, ſo as to bring them to the block : Altho? 


that was a common practice: in England, and 


bad happened once in Scotland under King 


James I. who had the . of an 
Engliſh education. 


1 The 
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The King, according to his engagements, 
refuſed to attend the Queen at the parlia- 


ment; but that could ſerve to little purpoſe; 


for th parliament would have proceeded 
well enough without him. Therefore a new 
plot is entred upon, with the Earl of Mor. 
ton, Lords Rithven and Lindſey, and a great 
many others, for making the Queen herſelf 
priſoner, and for aſſaſſinaring ſuch of her 
council as they thought would oppoſe their 
deſigns, to wit, the Earls of Huntly, Both: 


bell, and Athol, the Lords F leming and Li. 


bing ſton, Sir James Balfour, David Rizio 
and others; who were to be flain in the 
Queen's own preſence, and before her eyes; 
and thus to bee the N of the parliz 


ment. 


If any man ſhall declare his ſarprize, how 
perſons, ſo low in power as Morton, Ruth- 
ven, and Lord Lindſay, ſhould have dared 
fo venture on ſuch an arduous undertaking, 
at a time too, when many of the nobility 
and other great men of the kingdom were 
met in Edinburgh to hold the parliament; 
he muſt be informed, that ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the reformation amongſt us, 
there had all along ſubſiſted a conſtant 
general conſpiracy, for relieving any of 
the holy brethren that might happen to be 
in diſtreſs, or danger, « on all occaſions, I 
| — cannot 
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cannot well fay right or wrong, for they 
were never to be found in the right. 

Knox gives us the copy of a band, which, 
at his own inſtigation, was drawn up for this 
purpoſe, and ſubſcribed at the town of Air, 
the fourth day of September 1562 . He 
gives us a copy of a letter which he himſelf 


wrote for conveening the lieges, to reſcue 


two fiery zealots, called Patrick Cranſton 
and Andrew Armſtrong, from juſtice and 


due puniſhment, for an outrage that was com- 


' mitted in the Queen's own chapel ; for which 
he was carried before the Queen and coun- 


cil ; he himſelf gives us his own account of 
the procedure there againſt him, and how he 
juſtified himſelf, by telling them that ſome of 
them had formerly allowed and approved of 
him for the like, or worſe, practices, to wit, 
while they were carrying on their work of 


reformation; and pleaded the word of God 


for his rule. At the next General Aſſembly 
he laid the matter before the whole brethren, 
alledging b, That he had received a charge 
from the whole Aſſembly at the beginning 
of the reformation, to advertiſe the bre- 
* thren to conveen, whenever any member 

* of the kirk ſhould chance to be troubled.” 
However it ſeems this was but a falſe al- 
m m 2 legation 
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legation, and that he had taken upon him to 


do ſo of his own accord; for none of them 


remembred any thing about giving him ſuch 
directions; only ſome ſaid that they had heard 
Knox deſire to be diſcharged of that ſervice ; 
whereupon the aſſembly gave him their autho- 


Tity and order to continue to do the like in 


time coming. Thus did the man thruſt himſelf 


into the office of aſſembling the Queen's lieges, 


to obſtru& the execution of the laws when he 
mould think proper. In conſequence of 
this, preciſely at the time when the Earl of 
Murray and his aſſociates were to {lay Darn. 


ty, and ſeize the Queen at Perth, or on her 
journey from that town ſouthward, a great 


number of the Proteſtants in and about E- 
dinburgb, as acting by concert with their bre- 
thren on the north ſide of Forth, did aſſemble 
at St. Leonard's craigs, near Edinburgh, and, 


to put themſelves in readineſs for an infur- 


rection, did chooſe their captains, c. 


The Queen being informed of this, both 


by word and writ, by falſe brethren, ſays, 


Knox, ſhe commanded the provoſt and bail. 


lies of Edinburgh to apprehend Alexander 
Guthrie, Alexander Clerk, Gibert Lauder, 
and Andrew Slater, and to put them in pri. 
ſon in the caſtle. The reſt of the brethren 
entered into a combination to reſcue them 
from all trial or Puniſhment. The day of 
law 
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„law, fays Randolph, againſt the four burgeſ- 
* ſes, men of this town, is like to hold, for 
* any thing that ſhe can be perſuaded to the 
* contrary. If ſo be that they do compear, 
© the Proteſtants have bound themſelves to 
« affiſt them, with all the force that they are 
able to make 2. The day is upon Thur 
day next.” By theſe and the like means, 
there was kept up a conſtant ſettled conſpira- 
cy, extending far and wide, which was fur- 
ther improved in the following manner. 

Soon after that Murray and his accompli- 
ces had been cited in order to their forfei- 
ture in parliament, the General Aſſembly of 
the kirk, upon the xxv. day of December 
being Chriſtmas day, appointed a general 
faſt throughout the kingdom, by their own 
authority, to be kept for eight days, It was 
to begin upon the laſt Sunday of February, 
and to end with the firſt Sunday of March. 
Among other ends, real or pretenioes, for this 
faſt, it was chiefly deſigned * for the relief of 
the beſt part of the nobility of the realm. 
| © Wiſdom, manhood, ſtrength, honour and 
blood, joined with godlineſs, are fallen, ſay 
© they, before our eyes.“ Great care was 
taken to inform the vulgar that this their faſt 
was not appointed for any religion of time, 
that 


Letter from Randolph to > Ceci, 24th july 1565. 
Cotton. Libr. Cal. B. 9. ſol. 228. 
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that is, it was not for keeping lent, but be. 
* cauſe ſhortly thereafter the eſtates of the 
realm were appointed to conveen in pat. 
< liament.” The confeſſions and whole fer. 
vice is ſet down for the firſt and laſt days, 
and the leſſons and plalms are preſcribed 
for the whole eight days; but for want 
of time, the reſt of the exerciſe is referred 
to the diſcretion of the ſeveral miniſters, 
The leſſons for the whole eight days are 
altogether ſelected from the books of the 
old teſtament only: For the firſt day they 
conſiſted of the curſes, bleſſings and 


| plagues denounced in the xxvii. and xxvili. 


chapters of Deuteronomy. For the following 
days they had the behaviour and puniſhment 
of the Iſtaelites after Joſbuab; their delive 


rance from the Midianites and Amaletites 


by Gideon ; the ſlaying Oreb and Zeeb, and 


Siſera ; the cutting off the Benjamites ; the 


hiſtory of Queen Eſther's faſt, and the hang. 
ing of Haman ; the Ammonites, Moabites, 
and inhabitants of Mount Seir, riſing againſt 
and deſtroying one another, after Fehoſhu- 
phat's faſt and prayer; Senacberib's invaſion 
of Judah, Rabſhakeh's blaſphemies, the de- 
ſtruction of the ¶Hrians, and laying of Se 


nacherib: Then Ezra's mourning for tlic 


affinity that his people had contracted with 


ſtrapgers; and laſtly, the faſt was to end 
much 
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much in the ſame terms that it began, ſaving 


that the 2 6th of Leviticus and gth chapter of 
Daniel were preſcribed to be read inſtead of 
the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, and ſixth of 
the Judges. The Palms were thoſe for de- 
liverance of David King of Iſrael, and others 
in affliction, beginning with, F/by do the 
heathen rage, &c. and expreſſing full confi- 
dence in the ſudden deſtruction of enemies, 
and that the righteous ſhould rejoice at it: 
God fhall ſhoot at them with an arrow : ſud- 
denly ſhall they be wounded, &. 

Nothing could be more prevalent to ſpirit up 
the vulgar, than to make them believe that the 
examples recorded in the books of the Old 
Teſtament, were all deſigned for their imi- 
tation ; and that not to follow theſe examples 
at a proper ſeaſon, that is, when their teach- 
ers, who were the proper interpreters, ſhould 
deſire them, was to diſobey the commands of 
God, delivered to them by his meſſengers ; ; for 
which the diſobedient would not fail to be pu- 
niſned in the ſame manner as were the Jews 
of old, for deſpiſing the admonitions of the 
prophets. In the order for this faſt, Ahab 
and Zezabel had not been forgotten. As for 
Jezabel, there was no manner of hope for 
her; but it is remarked with reſpect to Abab, 
that notwithſtanding all his ungodlineſs, he 
loſt not the fruit of his humiliation, but was 

| recom ; 
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recompenſed with delay of the uttermoſt of ! 
the plagues, during his lifetime. To this or. Þ | 
der the aſſembly ſubjoin their letter to all the t 
miniſters within the kingdom, which begins I \ 
with theſe words: The preſent miſery, and I | 
greater troubles appearing ſhortly to fol. 3 
* low, crave, dear brethren, that every one t 
* of us exhort and admoniſh another, that we 
© recoil not back in the beginning of this battle, | 
* which is come upon us unlooked for of II { 
* many.” But John Knox in his epiſtle to I 1 
the reader, is rather more explicite: If I } 
we, ſays he, in this age command the ſame I + 
_ © things, which God in the ages before us ff 
* hath commanded by his ſervants, let men 
beware, leſt that in deſpiſing us, they de- : 
* ſpiſe not alſo the eternal God, whoſe 0 
. holy word is an aſſurance to us of every ? 
* precept that we. have given.” Then he ſub. c 
Joins a threat in theſe terms: And fur: W « 
ther, we fear not to ſay, That ſuch as : 
© mourn not with Jacob in his affliction, ſhall 1 
not rejoice with him in the day of, his de- 
* liverance; but they ſhall be compelled ro IM ( 
* mourn and quake with Pharaoh, without Hr 
end. 0 
Thus were matters prepared, in a me- t 
thod as effectual for bringing about Mur. U 
rays relief, and the aſſaſſination, the making 2 
the Queen priſoner, and hindering the meet- I b 
ing 
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ing of the parliament, as could be deviſed. In 
the mean time Morton and Ruthven laid 


themſelves out to get the young King to join 
with them in this plot alſo ; which he did, as 
they alledged ; but he himſelf always denied 
it. Be that as it will, 'tis certain enough that 
they had not got their matters all in readi- 
neſs to keep pace with the faſt: For the 
band which they pretended to have gotten 


ſubſcribed by the King for their warrant, 
was not drawn up till either the faſt ſhould 


have been near ended, or quite over: The rea- 
fon why I write thus indeterminately as to 
the preciſe date of it, is, becauſe in two co- 
pies of it which I have, both written about 
the very time, the date varies ; for in the 
one it is ſaid to be on the firſt, and in the o- 
ther on the fifth day of March. But by 
good foreſight; a remedy had been found 
out to make the faſt ro wait their motions, by 


adjourning it for a week within the city of 


Edinburgh, and permitting it to be kept in 
the country, as had been preſcribed by the 
General Aſſembly ; than which adjournment 
nothing more expedient could have been 


contrived ; for the faſt in the country being 


thus over, friends could the better flock from 
thence, to Edinburgh, without ſuſpicion, 
as if they came only to join with the city 
brethren 1 in prayer and faſling, 

nn Accord- 
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Accordingly, upon the penult day of the 
falt in Edinburgh, being the ninth of March, 


when it began to be dark, there aſſemble 
about the Queen's palace of Holy-rood-houſe, 


five hundred perſons, ſome in ſecret armour, 


and the reſt in jacks, and ſteel bonnets, with 
guns, piſtols, ſwords, bucklers, Jedburgb 
{taves, halberts 2, and other Warhke accoutre: 
ments. 

The Queen fat down to Ueber abont 
ſeven a clock, expecting no ſuch matter, and 
the King coming up ſtairs, had placed himſelf 
beſide her. In the mean while the Earl of 
Morton and Lord Lindſay, with one party, 
guarded the entry to the palace, and Lord 
Patrick Ruthven, with another party ruſh 
perforce into the room, armed cap-a-pe, 
where they found her Majeſty fitting at ſup- 
per, accompanied with her baſtard brother 
and fiſter, namely, Robert Commendatar of 
Holy-rood-houſe, and the Counteſs of Arglle, 
with Beton of Creich, maſter of the houſhold, 
Arthur Erstine, David Rizio, and a few other 
ſervants; ſo that, to their great diſappointment, 
of all thoſe whom they had deſtined for death, 
they found none preſent but R279 only. 
Ruthven accoſts rhe Queen, telling her, that 
he wanted to ſpeak with Rizio. The Queen 
asked her husband whether he knew any 

thing 

a Henry Yair's trial, MS, 
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thing of that enterprize? who denied that he 
eW knew it. Then the Queen ordered Ruthven 
„o get out of her preſence, under the pain of 
treaſon, and if David Rizio had done any thing 
» W amiſs, ſhe ſhould exhibite him before the parlia- 
ment. But that would not do; Ruthven attack- 
ed David in her Majeſty's preſence ; and the 
poor ſtranger, for refuge retired behind her 
back. Upon this they ruſh forward, over- 
turn the table upon the Queen herſelf, and 
chen ſtrick the man with daggers over her 
0 Wl ſhoulders; and ſome ofthem ſtood with cocked 
li piſtols before her face, while the others drag- 
i gd the wounded man to the door of her 
„chamber, and diſpatched him with fifty fix 
vl firokes of ſwords and daggers. Which be- 
h ing done, the Lord Ruthven returns to the 
„Queen's preſence, and tells her Majeſty, 
p. that he and his accomplices were, forſooth, 
© highly offended with her proceedings and 
1 tyranny, which to them was intollerable. 
„ That ſhe had been abuſed by David Rizzo, 
whom they had actually put to death, 
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TW * namely, in taking his counſell for maintain- if 
„ing papiſtry, debarring the Lords who were bi 
b, mf 


f fugitive, and entertaining amity with fo- 
WF © reign princes and nations, [France, &c.] 
a * with whom {he was confederate ; as alſo, 
for admitting into her council the Lords 
yl * Bothwell and Huntly, who, he ſaid, were 
E | nn 2 5 traitors * 
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# traitors, and to whom David Rizio did al. 
* ſociate himſelf.” They alſo did inform the 
Queen, that the Lords who were baniſhed 
in England were to reſort towards her the 
next day, who would take plain part with 
them, againſt her; and that the King wat 
willing to remit 10 them their offences. 
In the mean time the Earls of Huntly and 
Bothwell, who otherwiſe would infallibly 
have been ſent after David, made their e. 
ſcape out of their chambers in the palace, by 
getting out at a back window, with the help 
of ſome cords, and thereby both ſaved their 
lives and eſtates, the greateſt in the kingdom 
at that time, which the conſpirators expected 
as a reward for murdering the proprietors; 
and alſo put the conſpirators themſelves un: 
der ſome apprehenſions of danger. 

The provoſt and town council of Edin 
burgh having been informed that there was: 
tumult in the royal palace, cauſed ring theit 
common bell for aſſembling the citizens, who 
went down in a great number, and deſired ty 
ſee and ſpeak with the Queen, to know her 
welfare. But Morton and Ruthven would not 
permit her Majeſty to give an anſwer, but 
chreatned her extremely, declaring to her 
face, that if ſhe ſhould deſire to ſpeak with 
the townſmen, they would cut her in col 
{ lops, and throw her over the walls. Thus 


they 


% 3 1 


0 
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they kept her in captivity within her cham- 
ber, hardly permitting her to ſpeak with any 
of her domeſtick ſervants, either men or 
women, 'The next day proclamation was 
made, in the king her husband's name, with- 
out her advice or knowledge, commanding 
all the Prelates and Lords conveencd to the 
parliament, to retire themſelves out of Edin- 
burgh. All that day alſo the Queen was de- 
tained priſoner, her ſervants and guard de- 
barred from her ſervice, and herſelf watched 
by the committers of theſe crimes, to whom 
a part of the community of Edinburgh, to 
the number of fourſcore perſons, Joined them. 
ſelves. 

In the evening of that ſame day, being 
Sunday, the Earl of Murray, accompanied 
with the Earl of Rothes, the lairds of Pit. 
ftarrow and Grange, the tutor of Pitcur and 
others, who had been with Murray in Eng- 
land, came to them, and, fays the Queen a, 
* ſeeing our treatment was moved with na- 
* tural affection towards us.” Bur he had been 
privy to the whole deſign ; ſo this was arrant 
hypocriſy, and ſoon appeared to have been fo: 
For the very next day he aſſembled the en- 
terpriſers of this late crime; and ſuch other 
rebels as came along with himſelf, and held a 


council, 
2 Letter to the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her Ambaſſz. 


dor in France, Bp. Keith's hilt, p. 332. 
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council, in which they thought it moſt expe. 
dient that the Queen ſhould be impriſoned | in 
the caſtle of Stirling, there to remain until 
ſhe ſhould in parliament have approved all | 
their wicked enterpriſes, eſtabliſhed their re- 
ligion, and given to the King the crown ma- 
trimonial, and the whole government of the 
realm; or otherwiſe in all appearance they I 
firmly -pytpoſed to have put her to death, or 
detained her in perpetual captivity. 

But it ſeems the young King began ſoon to 
perceive that he himſelf was little better than 
a priſoner amongſt theſe men. He therefore 
undertook to procure to them remiſſions with. 
out compulſion, and to get them confirmed in 
parliament. But then to make their pardon ef. 
fectual, her Majeſty muſt be at liberty. He 
promiſed that he would keep her in ſure 
guard for that night: And thus they were 
got out of the palace, together with their 
guards and aſſiſtants. 

After they were gone, the Queen a 


into an expoſtulation with her husband about 


his behaviour, informing him how he would 
be handled himſelf, if he permitted theſe 
Lords to prevail againſt her. By her arguments 
he was perſuaded to make his eſcape along 
with her, which they did a little aſter mid- 
night, accompanied with Arthur Areskine, 
and other two perſons only, aud got ſafe to 


Dll. 
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Dunbar. And after a few days, having aſſem- 
bled a conſiderable force, they returned to 
Edinburgh : But before they arrived there, 
the conſpirators had fled, the chiefs of them 
to England, and the others to the more re- 
mote parts of Scotland. Jobn Knox, the 
man who had drawn up the order for the 
faſt, tells us himſelf, that he paſt weſt to 
Kyle, thereby plainly taking upon him a ſhare 

of the guilt in theſe horrid tranſactions. 
After this manner above ſpecified, ſays 
the ſame Knox 2, to wit, by the death of 
David Rizio, the noblemen were relieved 
of their trouble, and reſtored to their places 
* and rooms : And likewiſe the church re- 
formed; and all that profeſſed the evangel 
« within this realm, after faſting and prayer, 
were delivered and freed from the appa- 
rent dangers which were like to have faln 
upon them. And if the parliament had ta 
ken effect, and proceeded, it was thought by 
all men of the beſt judgment, that the true 
proteſtant religion ſhould have been wrack- 
ed, and popery erected: And for the fame 
* purpoſe, there were certain wooden altars 
made, to the number of twelve, found rea- 
dy in the chapel of the palace of Holy-rood- 
* hyuſe, which ſhould have been erected in 
St. Giles's. church. 
As 
* Hiſt. book 5. p. 394 
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As this man and his collegue 70%n Craig, 
did draw up the form of this faſt, and cauſed 
Robert Lekprevick to print it, by appointment 
of the General Aſſembly a, no man in the 
world could better declare the purpoſes for 
which it was kept. Let any perſon therefore 
compare this his explanation, with the form 


itſelf, or with the brief account of it already 


given out of itſelf, and let him either believe 
or doubt as he pleaſes, whether it was ap. 
pointed for promoting and cloking a conſpira. 
ey for the relief of Murray and his aſſociates, 
and for ſtopping the meeting of the parlia 
ment. What he can mean by telling us, that 
the church was reformed by murdering Da- 
wid R:210, is not eaſily to be underſtood; 
for it doth not appear how the reformation 
received the leaſt acceſſion from that fact; 
for it, till. continued after that in the ſame 
| tate as it had been for years before. Refor- 
mation of the church, both in the diſcipline and 
doctrine, had been found very neceſſary for ma- 
ny centuries, and was extremely deſired and 
deſigned by many of the Roman catholick 
perſuaſion themfelves; as is plain from the 
council of Conſtance, Upon the diſputes of 
that council, which happened a hundred 
years before their days, the firſt and beſf of 
the reformers founded their ſeparation from 
the 


z Calderwood's hiſt. MS. 
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the reſt of the 'chriſtian church, altho' few 
have thought fit to acknowledge the matter 
plainly and honeſtly. However, had they pro- 
ceeded upon that foundation, and ſettled their 
matters in a regular way, upon principles 
truly religious and ſincere, all might have 
been well, and turned out for the general 
good of mankind, But how much ſoever a 
reformation was wanted, and however bene- 
ficial it might have proved, if rightly conduct- 
ed and brought about, it ought not to have 
been founded, or ſupported, by ſhedding the 
blood of the innocent, by robbing altars, de- 
moliſhing churches, and turning ſome thou- 
ſands out of their livings and eſtates, to which 
they were as well intitled, and had as ſtrong 
ſecurities by law, as any men in the world : 
Which amongſt us availed them nothing at all; 
for every thing that belonged to them, was 
violently ſeized by our reformers, and they 
themſelves ſet out naked to ſtarve, or if they 
had the courage to complain, baniſhed or 
knocked o'the head, So ſtood matters at the 
Queen's arrival. 

The tale about the wooden altars depends 
entirely upon Knox's word. And had the 
matter even been ſo, it was no juſtification of 
their procedure. But both he, and his fel- 
low labourer George Buchanan, have falſified 
ſo notoriouſly in cheir narrations of real facts, 


00 that 
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that no- credit ran be given them, when they 
tell us of deſigns and intentions only: Vea, 
their ſingle aſſertions are rather to be ſuſpet. 
ed for pure fictions, if 8970 cannot be other. 
wiſe ſupported. 

This David Rizio came to Scotland | in the 
retinue of Monſ. Moret, ambaſſador from the 
Duke of Savoy. At that time the Queen had 
one Raulet a French man who was her ſecre- 
tary for her French affairs. He was turned 
out of his office for a fault, for which cour- 
tiers in our days are ſeldom diſplaced 4. And 
Rig io being a perſon of good education, and 
well qualified for the purpoſe, ſucceeded him 
in that office, in the year 1564. Upon the 
Lord Darnly's coming to Scotland, Lord Ko- 
bert the Queen's baſtard brother, and David 
had been appointed to aſſiſt the Earl of Le 
nox in giving advice and counſel to his ſon, 
not only in matters in which an English edu- 
cation is commonly defective, but likewiſe in 
affairs of prudence; which he continued to 
do, till within a month of the time when he 
was thus cruelly murdered, in reward for his 
' ſervices and good counſels, Ir ſeems when 
he found the young King unadviſeable, and 
obſtinately bent to purſue wrong meaſures, 
he had informed the Queen : At which, tho 
it was for his own welfare, the King took 


ol. 


| 2 See Bp. Keith's biſt, p. 268. 
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offence. But the main cauſe of his murder 


was, that he aſſociated himſelf with the Earls 
of Huntly and Bothwell, and ſuch others as 
ſtudied the Queen's happineſs and proſperity 
in her affairs. 


a. 


En. 
Oljectious anſwered. 


Gainſt all that has been ſaid in the laſt 
chapter, it may poſſibly be alledged, 

that the ſtory is told with the greateſt partia- 
lity: That we have only one ſide of the que- 
ſtion laid before us: But ſhould both parties 
be heard, matters would appear in another 
light. Sir James Melvil taxeth Rizio with 


much indiſcretion, which he tells us, he him- 


ſelf endeavoured to correct; but all in vain. 
George Buchanan, after making reflexions on 
R:2i9's poverty, (which ill became him, for 
he himſelf had been in greater ſtraits, until 


he was enriched by the Queen's liberality) de- | 


ſeants upon Rigio's vanity and arrogancy, tel- 
ling us, that he had the Queen's ear too much, 
that he uſed too much familiarity with her, 
both before and after her marriage with 
Darnly ; with a ſenſeleſs ſtory how the 


King carried always about with him the key 
of the Queen's chamber-door, and once found 


002 the 
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the door bolted when David was within: 
and when he knocked, no body anſwered, 
That the Queen reſolved to make David a 
Peer of the firſt rank, &c. Others a write 
that ſhe deſigned him to exerciſe: the office of 
chancellour at the parliament ; which pro. 
voked the nobility againſt him, eſpecially the 
Earl of Morton, who had been chancellor 
ſince the death of the Earl of Huntly in the 
the year MpLx11. All which notwithſtand. 
ing, they had no intention to have {lain him 
in that manner, but to have brought him to 
publick juſtice: Far leſs did it enter into their 
thoughts to {ſlay him in the Queen's pre- 
ſence, or in her chamber: Nor did they 1 in- 
tend hurt to any other perſons. This is atteſt 
ed almoſt by all our own hiſtorians b, and alſo 
by Monſr. De. T hou and others, Nor did 
they hold cocked piſtols to her majeſty's 
breaſt, as they tell the ſtory: Nay Lord 
Ruthven, in the account that he wrote of 
this matter, for juſtifying himſelf, tells us, 
That he deſired his accomplices only to car. 
* ry the man down ſtairs to the King's cham- 
ber: And he takes God to record, that 
none of theſe horrid things was meant or 
done; and that they did not ſtrike Rizis 
c till be was at the moſt diſtant door of the 


Queen's 
q Knox; Spottiſwood, Crawfurd. 
b Knox, Buchanan, Melvil, Spottiſwood, Calderwood. 


- 
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Queen's outer chamber: But, ſays he, her 


Majeſty makes all theſe allegations, to draw 
© the Earl of Morton, Lords Ruthven and 


* Liffdfay, and their accomplices, into greater 


hatred with foreign Princes, and with the no- 
© bility and commonality of the realm ; who 


' have experience of the contrary, and know 


that there was no evil meant to her Maje- 


' ſty's body! But how could others know | 
what they deſigned ? The account of the 


whole matter given 1n the preceeding pages 
is the Queen's own account, and J might truſt 
the courteous readers, whether they will take 
her word and writ for it, or Ruthven's writ 


and ſwearing. Others, I doubt not, would pre- 


fer the latter. For which reaſon we ſhall 


in the firſt place ſhew how greatly his memo- 


ry failed him, from an original letter ſub- 
ſcribed both by Morton and Ruthven ; for 
that theſe actions were perpetrated by them, 
upon no particular quarrel that they had a- 
gainſt Rizio, but only for the relief of Mur- 
ray and his accomplices, under a pretence 
for religion: And that the expected to be 
relieved in like manner by him and his aſ- 
ſociates. Secondly, from the band which 
they themſelves drew up to be ſigned by the 
King for their protection, it is manifeſt that 
there was a deſign to murder ſeveral others, 
belides David Rizio; and that the plot 

Was 
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was laid originally to murder them all in the 
Queen's palace,and even in her own preſence, 


L E TTE R from 1 and i 


"#0. Throkmorton. 


Fter our - hearty commendations : At 
your laſt being in Scotland, ſent by the 
Queen's majeſty of England *, it was fore- 
ſeen by you what troubles were appearing to 
enſue, as ſince the experience hath given 
proof. We have thought good to let you 
know as our trouble has proceeded, which is 
moved upon the laughter. of an Lalian cal. 
led Davy ; the ſaid flaughter moved upon no 
particular quarrel of ours, but were ſollicited 
thereunto by the King, whoſe hatred was ſo 
great againſt the ſaid Davy, that he intended 
to have done the ſame with his own hand, if 
Te had not aſſiſted his Grace therein, And 
finding the King ſo bent againſt the ſaid Da. 
Py, who was a peſtilent counſellor to the 
Queen's majeſty our Sovereign, againſt the 
pobility b, common well of our country, the 
religion, forfeicure of our brethren, then ba: 


niſhed 


Vir. In the month of May, before the Queen's mar- 
riage with Darnly. 

They call their own party always the Nobility, or 
the Lords, abſolutely, as if 1 other Lords had not been 
both greater, and more numerous than they. 
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niſhed for the time, we thought it meet and 
convenient to labour for the relief of our bre- 
thren, who were in trouble, as we did; 
whereby they were cauſed to return home, 
where they are preſently ; where we had re- 
mained, if the King had kept ſuch part unto 
us, as he promiſed, both by word and writ. 

And ſince we are in trouble for the relief 
ef our brethren, and the religion, we doubt 
not to find your favour, as our brethren 
have done of before, who were of late ba- 
niſhed: Deſiring you moſt heartily, that by 
yourſelf, arid ſuch others as you may procure, 
we may find favour at the Queen's majeſty 
your miſtreſs hand, for remaining within her 
highneſs's realm, unto ſuch time as wwe may 
be relieved by the help of our brethren, which 
we hope in God ſhall be ſhortly. And thus 
committing your Lordſhip to the protection of 
the Almighty God. From Berwick the ſe- 
cond day of April 1566. 


Yaur aſſured friends, as you may command, 


N Moro. 
Rur HVEN. 


BOND 
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220 committed. 


E i known to al men by theſe preſent 
letters: We HENRIE, by the grace of 
God, King of Scotland, and husband to the 
Queen's majeſty; For as much as we, having 
conſideration of the gentle and good nature, 
with many other good qualities in her majeſty, 
we have thought pity, and alſo thinks it great 
conſcience to us, that are her husband, to 
ſuffer her to be abuſed by certain privy per- 


ſons, wicked and ungodly, not regarding het 


Majeſty's honour, ours a, the nobility there. 
of, nor the a of the ſame, but 
ſeek their own commodity and privy gains, 
eſpecially an ſtranger Italian, called David; 
which may be the occaſion of her Majeſty's 
deſtruction, ours =, the nobility, and com- 
mon weal of the ſame, without haſty remedy 
be put thereunto, which we are willing to 
do; and, to that effect, we have deviſed to 
take thele privy perſons, enemies to her Ma- 
jeſty, us, the nobility and commonweal, to 
puniſh them according to their 2 

an 


2 Some words ſeem to be wanting here in all my three 
Copies. 
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and, in caſe of any difficulty be to call a them 
immediately to take them and ſlay them, where- 
ſeever it happeneth, 

And becauſe we cannot accompliſh the 
ſame, without the aſſiſtance of others, there- 
fore we have drawn certain of the nobility, 
earls, lords, barons, freeholders, gentle- 


men, merchants and craftſmen to aſſiſt us in 


this our enterprize, which cannot be finithed 
| without great hazard b. And becauſe it may 


chance that there be ſundry great perſonages 


preſent, who < may make them to gainſtand 
our enterprize, wherethrough ſome of them 
may be ſlain, and in like ways of ours; where- 


through a perpetual feed may be contracted 


betwixt the one party and the other ; There- 
fore we bind and oblige us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, to the ſaid earls, lords, barons, free- 
holders, gentlemen, merchants and craftſmen, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, that we ſhall accept 
the ſame feed upon us, and fortify and maintain 
them, at the uttermoſt of our power; and 
ſnall be friends to their friends, and enemies 
to their enemies; and ſhall neither ſuffer 
them nor theirs to be moleſted nor troubled 


in their bodies, lands, goods, rooms, or poſ- 


ſeſſions, ſo far as lieth in us. And if any 
p P perſon 


Al. In caſe of any difficulty, to cut them off | imme · 
diately, and ſlay them, Oc. 
is Al, hurt, 4 Al, which. 
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perſon would call any of the ſaid earls, lords, 


barons, freeholders, gentlemen, merchants or 
craftſmen, for enterpriſing or aſſiſtance with 
us, for atchieving of our purpoſe, becauſe it 
may chance to be done in preſence of the 
Queen's majeſty, or within her palace of Hs.. 
ly-rood-houſe, we, by the word of a Prince, 


ſhall accept and take the ſame on us, now as | 


then, and then as now ; and ſhall warrant 


and keep skaithleſs the rend earls, lords, 


barons, freeholers, gentlemen and craftſmen, 
at our uttermoſt power. In witneſs where. 

of we have ſubſcribed theſe preſents with 

our hand. At Edinburgh this firſt © day of 
March, the year of God 1565. 


There are indeed no perſons here men. 
tioned by name, but David only; yet it i 
moſt evident, that it had been determined 
to involve ſeveral others in the ſame fate: 
nor is it to be doubted but that the Queen had 
ſure and ſufficient information who the per 
ſons were, viz. the Earls of Huntly, Both- 
well, Athole, b &. although the poor ſtran 
ger 1s only named : But in truth, when one 
conſiders that we have our copies of this pa- 


per only from theſe men themſelves, he car: 


not be certain that they had not left out thole 
great 


A. fifth, b See above, p. 244. 


We 


great names, for fear of reſentment, If it 
ſhall be ſaid, that private perſons only are de- 
| ſtined for laughter; the anſwer is, that ſuch 
were the Earls of Huntly and Bothwell in 


their account, whom they would have to be 


eſteemed as condemned traitors. Calderwood 
writes, I know not upon what authority, that 
' ſecretary Lethington retained the Earl of 
« Athole with himſelf, within his lodging; for, 
« ſays he, Lethington was privy to the plot, 
and ſupped that night with the Earl, partly 

with purpoſe to with-hold him from offer- 


'ing, or fave him from ſuffering any vio- 


* lence; partly that he ſhould not be ſuſpect- 
'ed by the Queen, having the Earl of Arhole 
' for a witneſs of his behaviour. He had en- 
joined his attendants to be quiet, till it came 


to ation; and then to arm themſelves and 


| *come, as it were, ſuddenly to the fray, bur 
indeed, if need were, to join themſelves 
with the Earl of Morton in the inner coutt,” 
This is a more probable account how the 


Earl of Athole happened to eſcape, than that 


given by the Lord Ruthven a; who ſtudied 
| more to ſay things that might ſeem to palliate 
or alleviate his crimes, than to reſtrict himſelf 
to matter of fact. In one place he ſays 
he told her Majeſty, that © not fo much as 

pp 2 * one 


2 Sec Bp. Keith's hiſt, Append. p. 125. 
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one point, without falſe witneſſes, could be 
made good againſt Murray and his accom- 
* plices ;* than which nothing more barefaced 
could have been aſſerted. In another place 
he makes the King to tell her, that fo ſoon ag 
* the fellow David fell in credit and familiari 
* ty with her, ſhe did not regard him ;* al. 
though it cannot eaſily be believed that he 
ever could uſe any ſuch expreſſion, becauſe 
David had come as much in credit as ever, 
before Darnly came to Scotland; and af- 
ter his coming became a counſellor to him. 
Melvil writes that he found how David had 
been Darnly's great friend at the Queen's 
hand b: And one can hardly conjecture what 
temptation Melvil could have to fay fo, if it 
had been otherwile ; for there is the greateſt 
reaſon to think that his accounts of David's 
arrogance,&'c. are altogether injurious, and that 
the advices which he pretends to have given 
him have no truth in them: No more than 
when he tells us that he himſelf was ſent upon 
Sunday forenoon, to cauſe the provoſt of Edin 
burgh to aſſemble the citizens for the Queen's 
relief; when ?tis certain that the provoſt had 
done G the night before. 
'The other tales told about this man, are 
meer fictions and cavils, contrived for ſcreen 


ing the guilt of the murderers, They tel 
us 


b Memoirs, p. 156. 


%s 
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us that he was to be made a peer of the firſt 
rank, whereas he had not even been natura- 
lized : But the affirming that he was to have 
been made chancellor at the parliament, is 
of all their ſtories the moſt intollerable : For 
how. abſurd is it to imagine that it ever could 
have entred into the Queen's thoughts, to 
make a man the mouth of the parliament, 


who neither knew the cuſtoms, laws, nor 


language of the country! And yet this is 
moſt greedily ſwallowed by ſome people: 
Though in truth it has no more foundation 
than that it is a groſs blunder in tranſlating 


one of George Buchanan's ſentences, who, 


ſpeaking of the debates that aroſe about Mur- 
ray's intended forfeiture, tells us, * that in 


© the mean time David went about among 


them Al, ſounding their inclinations, what 


every ſingle man's ſentence would be, 


with regard to thoſe who were abſent, if he 
* ſhould be choſen a Hy AO (a lord of the 


articles, as I take it,) by the reſt of the 


* meeting a. This Greet word they under- 


ſtood to be meant of David, and tranſlated it 


Chancellor; and thence is all his chancellor- 
ſhip. Thus the ſentence is made worſe in 
the tranflation, which ſurely could not be 

true 


* David interea ſingulos circumibat, animoſque pertenta- 
bat quid de abſentibus decreturus quiſque eſſet, ſi d religus 


eonpenty TIe4Csa Or legeretur. Where qui/qug is evident- 
ly the nominative to /egeretur. 
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true in the original, as Buchanan might well 
have ſeen, had his evil diſpoſition allowed 
him to reflect, that the man could not ſpeak 
Scottiſb, and that few of the others could 
talk in the guts which he under. 
ſtood. 

But a queſtion may be ſtarted, if it is a 
miſtake in tranſlating Buchanar's hiſtory, how 
could it have got into the book of Knox, 
who was dead long before the other had 
written his book ? Even by the evil art of 
interpolating, by which too many of our 
hiſtories have been ſpoiled : And that inter- 
polator has made another miſtake of a like 
nature within the compals of a page; for Bu 
chanan's iron ſtamp, of which already, is by 
him called 4 ſeal [ike the King's ſeal, 

Another point which may happen to be 
controverted is, that we have ſaid that this tra. 
gedy was acted in the time of . in Edin. 
| burgh : Whereas in the order for that faſt, 
as it is printed before the book called Knoy's 
liturgy, it is expreſly ſaid to have been ap- 
pointed to begin only the ſecond Sunday of 
May, which is more than two months there. 
p 4 And this alſo ariſes from vitiating ; 
for in the edition printed that very year in 
which it was drawn up, it is appointed to be- 
gin the laſt Sunday of February, and to end the 
firſt Sunday of March, But that it was put 


off 


ere 2. HEN SY 
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off, for reaſons, within the city of Edinburgb, 


till the following week, may be ſeen from 
Knox's hiſtory, where he tells in one place a, 
that upon Sunday the third day of March 
began the faſting at Edinburgh. And in 
the following page, * that the next day af- 
© ter R:210's murder, was the ſecond Sunday 
of our faſt at Edinburgh Whether the 
days were altered in the later editions, that 
ſuch actions might not appear to have been 
done in the time of the firſt faſt of the re- 
formed kirk in Scotland, or for other reaſons, 
I ſhall not determine: But they did it only 
by halves; for they left the evidence till 
ſtanding inſt them in theſe words, Becauſe 
that ſhortly thereafter are the eſtates of the realm 
appointed to aſſemble in parliament. Now there 
was no appointment for a meeting of parlia- 
ment after the xii. day of March for that year. 
The Lord Ruthven's account of theſe mat- 
ters enables us to diſcover, that the reaſons 
which they alledge for themſelyes are only 
ſham pretences. He dates the firſt motion of 
the matter from the 1oth of February 1565-6. 
And affirms the cauſe was the King's hatred 
conceived againſt Rizio, which he then firſt 
communicated to Ruthven : Whereas it is e- 
dent from the articles agreed upon betwixt 
the King and Murray, and by Morton and 
Ruth- 
© P. 392, 
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 Ruthver's letter, that their projects had been 
formed ſome time before, upon quite other 
views amongſt themſelves, even for the relief 
of the brethren, as the event declared : And 
that this was only an after contrivance of a 
pretext for putting their deſigns in execution. 
They had even communicated their general 
intention to Randolph, the Engliſh Queen's 
reſident at Edinburgh, before the manner had 
been fully ſettled ; for upon the 5th day of 
February, Randolph writes to Cecil in theſe 
terms a, The Queen of Scots hath ſaid o- 
* penly, that ſhe will have maſs free for all 
men that will hear it. Her husband, his fa 
© ther, Lord Athole and others now daily re. 
« ſort unto it. Thie proteſtants are in great 
fear and doubt what ſhall become of them. 
The wiſeit ſo much miſlike this Rate, and 
government, that they deſign nothing more 
than the return of the Lords, either to be 
received in their own rooms; or once again 
© to put all in hazard.“ Hence it is plain, 
that the plot was formed a conſiderable time 
before Rizio was thought on: And indeed, 
whoever can believe them, that they aſſem- 
bled five hundred men in arms, for aſfaſſi 
nating a ſingle ſtranger, is not only capable 
to {wallow a gudgeon, but a camel too, 


An 
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Vn outcry about the maſs, whether true 
or falſe, or for it, or againſt i it, as 1t happens 
to be eſtabliſhed, or aboliſhed in any country, 
hath always a great effect upon the minds of 
the vulgar ; and with that view is it raiſed up- 
on occaſions for ſerving the purpoſes of de- 
ſigning men. But the maſs had nothing to do 
in the preſent caſe. The Earl of Athol «a 


David Rizio went to maſs indeed; but 
ly Huntly, Bothwell, Lord Livingſton, or Sir 
James Balfour did not go: Yet were they 
all to be ſerved alike. Of the other ſide Le- 
no and his fon were papiſts; but Morton, 
Ruthven and Lindſay ſtanch proteſtants : Yet 
did they combine together ; ſo that at this 
juncture proteſtancy and popery joined hands. 
The motive that induced them to perform 
their exploit in the Queen's preſence, was, 
that ſince they were to bring home the Earl of 
Murray, it was firmly purpoſed, among ſome 
of them at leaſt, that he ſhould be entirely re- 
ſtored to the ſtate. in which he was before, 
or rather to have his condition made ſome 
better. After the Queen had driven him and 
his aſſociates out of the kingdom, ſhe had be- 
come pregnant. This was a new bar in his 
way, which conſiderably daſhed his hopes of 
ſeizing the ſovereignty: And to make her 
majeſty's own chamber a flaughter-houſe for 
butchering her greateſt aud moſt faithful ſub- 


99 —. 
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jects and ſervants, before her own eyes, muſt 


be owned to have been an expedient well ad. 
apted for removing that obſlacle, and to rid 
the world both of her infant and of herſelf; 
conſidering that ſhe was then ſix months gone 
with child. 

The conſpirators and their accomplices, 
being beſt acquainted with their own deſigns, 
H all along given out, that the Queen waz 
not pregnant : The Queen herſelf had told 
that ſhe was ſo; but muſt never be believed. 

Upon the xxiv. of January, Randolpl 
writes to Cecil, of a conference that he had 
with her Majeſty while ſhe was a-bed, and 
how ſhe excuſed herſelf to him =, * I told her, 
s lays he, that I thought ſhe had ſomewhat 

* in her belly that kept her waking. She 
* ſmiled, and ſaid: Indeed I may now ſpeak 
* with more aſſurance than before I could; 
and think myſelf more out of doubt, that A 


© ſhould be as ye think, than before I did: 


© Yer, ſays he, her being with child is hardly 
believed of many.” 

'To the ſame purpoſe he had written upon 
the xvi. of that ſame month b; It is ſpoken 
for certain, ſays he, that ſhe is with child: 
And it is ſaid that ſhe felt the child ſtir in 
her belly upon new year's day. Some [a 
dies affirm that ſhe hath milk in her breaſts ; 


and 


Cotton Libr, Cal. B. 9. fol. 232. b 1bid, Fol. 210. 
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{and finding all other tokens to concur, be- 
longing to women lately married, aſſure that 
for certain it can be no otherways,— What 
other folks opinions are, I need not to write; 
Only I may ſay, that many Can hardly be- 
' Hheve that there is any ſuch matter.” 

It might have been naturally expected that 
this matter ſhould have met with ſome credit 
after it had been notified to a foreign am- 


baſſador by thE Queen herſelf : But inſtead 


of that, whatever credit it might obtain a= 


mongſt others, it became leſs credible by 
far amongſt Randolph's greateſt intimates. For 
by his letter the vii. day of February a, he 
acquaints Cecil, that the Queen had utterly 
refuſed to do any good to my Lord of Argyle. 
And that that ſhould be the firſt voyage which 
ſhe was to make after ſhe ſhould be deliver- 
ed, Of her being with child, continues he, 
the bruit is common that ſhe is, but hardly 
believed of many : And of this I can aſſure 

* You, that there have of tate appeared ſome tg- 
«bens to the contrary,” 

In oppoſition to this Randolph's aſſurance 
ſtands the general opinion of mankind, that 
when a genteel woman falls with child, one 
who cannot perceive it, after about five 
months, knows little or nothing of the mat- 
ter. And there will be no injury in ſaying 

q 2 tur-' 

+ Original In the Paper office, 
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further, that one who, being informed of 
theſe things, doth not perceive that Randolph 
and his friends had, by this time, gone far 
in their pregnancy of much miſchief, muſt 
have his intellectuals no leſs dim, than they 
pretended to haye had their eyes, 
I remember to have read, how a device of 
the ſame kind was projected by a ſet of men of 
the very ſame ſtamp, in the reign of King 
Charles II. But as theſe politicians at that 
time were only apes of thoſe in the times of 
which we treat, ſo they were bunglers too, 
and betrayed their own ſecret ; for which 
they had their wicked deſigns quite diſſected 
and laid open in a publick paper, Auguſt 23. 
MpcLxxXx11. to the indignation and deteſtati 
on of all who would not have been ready to 
join in the fame, or the like practices. 
Theſe things being ſo, it may be made a 
doubt, and that too not without ſome ſhey 
of reaſon, whether the King had ever grant- 
ed them his warranty for deeds ſo atrocious 
inhuman and unnatural ; or if he did ſign 
ſach a bond as they drew up, whether he 
did it knowingly, or was by them trepanned 
to do ſo, without knowing the full contents, 
They conſtantly affirmed that it was his own 
deed. But that ſignifies nothing; for what 
would they not haveaffirmed? They, who fir 


forged the letters to B9thrwell, and then ſwore 
that 
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that they were written by the Queen. The 
King as conſtantly denied that he had any 
knowledge of their enterpriſe ; firſt in their 
own preſence that very night ; next, before 
the Queen and privy council; and laſtly by 
his publick proclamation. Ruthven himſelf 
happens to ſay expreſly, that at the beginning 
of their work, when he deſired the King * to 
take the Queen his ſovereign and wife to 
(him; he ſtood all amazed, and wiſt not 


what to do, till Ruthven laid his own hands 


gon her Majeſty, and put her into the King's 
© arms, forbidding her to be afraid,” as he 

ſays. (He might as well have forbidden her 
to breathe ; for it behoved that Hercules him- 
{elf ſhould have been afraid, had ſuch a band 
of armed murderers ruſhed into a room upon 
him when unarmed.) But this muſt have 
been after the affair was in a manner over. 
Such carriage did not look as if the King had 
been very well acquainted with their deſigns, 
or forward in the buſineſs : For active there- 
in he was not. His poinard, it ſeems indeed, 
was found ſticking in the dead body; but the 
thruſt was not given by his own hand; for 
George Douglas ſnatched out the King's 
poinard, and ſtruck the man with it firſt of all, 
leaving it in his body, for a kind of ſereen for 
themſelves. Ruthven fails not to mention that 
the ing s dagger was found in the dead body; 
but 
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but doth not tell how it came to be there; 
becauſe he wanted that it ſhould be reckon- 
ed the King's own act. But behold how 
tickliſh a thing it is to connect falſhoods! The 
very ſuppoſition that the King ſtabbed R121, 
directly overturns the main point which Rh. 
ven himſelf was labouring all along by words 
and oaths chiefly to eſtabliſh, namely, that R.. 
zio was not wounded in the room where the 
Queen ſat : Now the King was all the while 
within that very room, even by his own ac- 
count, Let us next hear the King him. 


ſelf. 


Apud Edinburgum, xx. Marti Anno Don, 


MpLxv. 


Ox as Mucn as divers ſeditious and 
wicked perſons have maliciouſly ſpread 
rumours, bruits, and privy whiſperings 2 


mongſt the lieges of this realm, flanderoully 


and irreverently backbiting the King's maje 


ſty, as that the late conſpiracy and cruel mur- 


der, committed in preſence of the Queen's bigh- 


neſs, and treaſonably detaining of her maje- 
ſty's noble perſon in captivity, was done at 


his commandment, by his counſel, aſſiſtance 
and approbation : His grace, for removing 


of the evil opinion which the good ſubjedts 
may be induced to conceive, through ſuch 


falſe 
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falſe reports, and ſeditious rumours, hath as 
well to the Queen's majeſty, as in preſence of 
the Lords of ſecret council, plainly declared 
upon his honour, fidelity, and in the word of 
a prince, that he never knew of any part of 
the ſaid treaſonable conſpiracy, whereof he is 
flanderouſly and ſakeleſly a traduced : Nor 
never counſelled, commanded, conſented, af- 
ſiſted, nor approved of the ſame. Thus 
far only his highneſs overſaw himſelf, that at 
the enticement and perſuaſion of .the faid 
late conſpirators, his Grace, without the 
the Queen's majeſty's advice or knowledge, 
conſented to the bringing home forth of Eng- 
land, of the Earls of Murray, Glencairn, 
Rothes and other perſons being there, with 
whom her highneſs was offended d; which 
he hath in nowiſe denied. And this is the 
ſimple, ſincere and plain truth; to all and 


ſundry be it made known and manifeſt by 
thele preſents. 


Mr. Archibald Douglas miniſter, or parſon, 
of Douglas, who was one of the murderers 
of Rizio, and afterwards of the King him- 
ſelf, writes thus to Queen Maxx concern- 
ing both; PLEASE it your Majeſty. I re- 

* ceived 


4 1. 6. Groundleſly or innocently. 


b And who were in a plot to murder himſelf, See 2+ 
Ove, P- 2012 211. | 
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© ceived yours of the xii, of December ; and 
have ſeen ſome part of the contents to 
Monſr. Mauviſſiere, ambaſſador to his moſt 
* moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : Both which are a. 
greeable to your princely dignity ; as by the 
one your highneſs deſire is, to know the true 
cauſe of my baniſhment; and your offers of 
« favour, if I ſhall be innocent of the heinous 
fact committed on the perſon of your husband 
« of good memory. The ſaid ambaſſador declar. 
ed unto me, that if your husband's murder 
© could be laid upon me, you could not ſolli 
« cite my cauſe, nor any perſon's concerned in 
that execrable fact; but would revenge the 
ſame. Your majeſty's offer of the innocence 
« of that crime is moſt favourable; and the de. 
ſire to know the ſame moſt equitable : And 
therefore I ſhall do the ſame with all ſimplici 
* ty, ſincerity and truth, to the end your moſt 
« princely dignity may be my helper, if my in. 
© nocency can ſufficiently Appear; and procure 
my condemnation, if I be culpable in any 
thing, excepting the knowledge of the evil 
« diſpoſed minds of the moſt of the nobility, 
' e your ſaid husband, and not revealing 
* of it; which I am aſſured was as ſufficient 
-4.1y 3 to himſelf, and to all that had 2. 
ny judgment in that realm : Which I allo 
was conſtrained to underſtand, as I was 
« eſpecially concerned between the Earl of 


aaron 
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e Merton, and a good number of the nobili- 
'ty, that then, with all humility, interceeded 
at your majeſty's hands for his relief; as is 
more eſpecially contained in the declaration 
following; in which I am conſtrained, for 
my own juſtification, to call'to your majeſty's 
* remembrance, though J am aſſured, to 
my grief, the reading thereof will offend 
* your princely mind. 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty to remember, 
* that in the year 1566, the ſaid Earl of Mor- 
ton, with divers of the noblemen and gentle- 
* men, were declared rebels to your Majeſty, 
* for the inſolent murder committed in your 
own chamber; which, they alledged, was 
done by command of your husband; 

who affirmed that he was compelled by 
them to ſubſcribe that warranty, given for 
that effect. However, the truth of that 
matter remains among them; it is not my 
* buſineſs. True it is, that I was one of 
that number, who heavily offended your 
* Majeſty, and paſſed into France, the time 
* of our baniſhment, at the deſire of the 
reſt, humbly to beg your brother, the moſt 
* chriſtian King, to interceed for us: Altho? 
divers of no ſmall reputation in that realm, 
were of opinion, that the ſaid fact merited 

rather to be regst for, than pardon- 


* ed, c. | 
1 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Douglas is fo far miſtaken, when he 
writes that the King ſaid he was compelled 
by the conſpirators to ſubſcribe the warranty; 
for we have ſeen, that he conſtantly denied 
that ever he ſubſcribed it, or was made privy 
to their deſign ; and it is certain that he ever 
afterward bore them ill will. He once upon 
the 29th of September, refuſed to enter the 
palace becauſe three or four Lords were then 
preſent with the Queen; and peremprtorily 
inſiſted that they ſhould be gone, before he 
would condeſcend to come in; although, ſay 
the Lords of the privy councila, * they were 
three of the greateſt Lords of the kingdom: 
Probably the Earls, Argyle, Murray, and 
Rothes ; for from the council-book it appears, 
that eſe three were at court about that 
time. He alſo urged that ſecretary Lething: 
ton, Sir Fohn Bellenden, juſtice-clerk, and 
Mr. James Macgill clerk-regiſter, ſhould be 
turned out of their offices, for being acceſſory 
to that murder. There was however no clear 
proof, but only againſt the clerk-regiſter, 
who was therefore turned out and baniſhed; 
altho? there were no ſmall grounds of ſuſpici 
on againſt the other two; for the jultice- 
clerk's brother, and two of the ſecretary's 
ſervants, were actually preſent at the commit 
ting that impious deed, 

George 

Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 349. 


>> Ye * 
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George Buchanan, treating of this affair, 
fays, © Proclamation was made by a herauld, 
(and that not without laughter, amidſt ſo 
much publick ſadneſs) that no perſon ſhould 


* ſay that the king was either partaker in 


* David's laughter, or privy to it: Which 
ſentence is deſective in two reſpects; firſt, 
as is uſual with him, in point of veracity ; 
for the proclamation is purely declara- 
tive, without any authoritative injunction. 
Secondly, it is not very conformable to good 
ſenſe ; For let it be ſuppoſed that-the King 
did really grant that warranty, yEt none 
could have known that beſides himſelf and 
ſome of the chief conſpirators, and few of 
thoſe too, ſeeing Archibald Douglas could 
not tell whether it was fo, or not: And they 
being all fled, others ſurely had no founda- 
tion ſor laughter, or deriſion, on that account. 


After all I do not believe bur that they 


had indeed drawn up that paper before hand, 


in order to get it ſigned by the King; for 
had it been an after-compoſition, it is reaſon- 
able to think that ſome wicked things that are 
in it, would certainly have been omitted. 


r 2 CHADP, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the moſt material tran ſact ions, 
from the murder of Rizio, to the 
murder of the King. 


Pon the fifth day of April, the Lords of 
the privy council judged it moſt com- 
modious for the common weal of the coun. 
try, if it might ſtand with the Queen's ma. 
jeſty's pleaſure, and with the health of her 
body, that ſhe ſhouid remain in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, till ſhe ſhould be deliver. 
ed of her birth, And in caſe her majeſty 
ſhould paſs to any other part to remain, the 
council ſhould ſtill ſtay in Edinburgh, and 
ſome noblemen ſhould abide with the Queen's 
majeſty, where her Grace remained a. 
There was great need for this precaution; 
for by the laſt ſentence, excepting one, in 
Morton and Ruthven's letter to T hro#morton 
above-recited Þ, it is certain enough that 
there was a new conſpiracy in agitation a 
mongſt the reſt of the religious brethren, for 
relieving them in ſome ſuch manner as they 
had uſed to bring home the brethren; which 
deſign it ſeems was to have been accompliſh 
ed 
+ Bp. Keith's Hiſt, fol. p. 335. b P. 26. 
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ed during the time that the Queen ſhould 
have been in childbed. Sir Fames Mevill 
writes, that on the pretence for preventing 
any thing of this kind, © the Earls of Hunt- 
i and Bothwell, together with the Biſhop of 
Ros, envying the favour which the Queen 
© ſhewed to the Earl of Murray, took occa- 
ſion, when her majeſty's delivery drew near, 
© to perſwade her to impriſon him, till ſhe 
© ſhould be delivered, alledging that they were 
' affuredly advertiſed that he and his depen- 
ders were reſolved to bring home the baniſh- 
ed Lords, even at the very time of her child- 
bearing: For they thought if once he [ Mur- 
ray] were warded, they ſhould find enough 
of devices to cauſe him to be kept and dif: 

' graced ; eſpecially when he ſhould be ab- 
* ſent, and not have opportunity of anſwering 
and reſiſting their calumnies : Whereof her 
« Majeſty, (continues Metoill) gave me an 


ö account, deſiring me to mind her of their ſe- 
1 *cret deſigns againſt Murray, without any 
juſt cauſe, flowing only from their own 


{ W © hatred, who had deviſed the ſame. 

Ii hath been ſhewn already, by the teſtimo- 
ny of Morton and Ruthven themſelves 3 , that 
| they did expect to be ſoon relieved by Mur. 
ray and their other aſſociates, in like manner 
1 | as they had lately relieved him: And it is 
d | pretty 


— — 22 


2. 265. 
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pretty certain that the privy council werg 
very apprehenſive of ſuch a deſign, when, by 
their act already mentioned, they find it moſt 
convenient for the common weal, thar, if it 
might ſtand with her Majeſty's pleaſure, and 
health of her body, ſhe ſhould remain with. 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh till her deliverance; 
for both that caſtle and Stirling: caſtle are 
unhealthful places; on which account the 
Queen would have choſen neither of them; 
nor would her council have given her ſuch 
advice, had it not been to difappoint conſpi. 
racies. Any man therefore, who is acquaint: 
ed with Melvill's other treacherous practices, 
will be apt to conclude, not only that his nar- 
rative of this matter is full of groſs preyari- 
cations, but alſo that he himſelf has been in 
that very plot, which he denies to have exiſt 
ed; and in this he ſeems to have ſerved the 
mother juſt as truſtily as he afterwards ſerved 
her ſon, when, being ſent by him with ſome dif 
patches, he both acted contrary to his commil: 
fion, and forgot to return with the anſwers : 
For which - his Majeſty gave him only this 
gentle reproof, that he was Corbie's meſſen- 
ger *, as we are informed by himſelf, . 
Melvill however writes, that the Queen 
© went to Stirling, intending to ly in there: 
« 'Thither 


2 A proverb with us, alluding to the raven ſent out of 
the ark by Noah. See Melvill's memoirs, p. 170. 


* 
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« Thither the King followed her, and from 


that to Alloway, At length ſhe came back 


4 to the caſtle of Edinburgh; and that it was 


thought ſhe fled from the King's company. 


In which there is no appearance of truth. It 


is evident from records under the great 
ſeal and privy ſeal, by the council book, and 
by original letters of that time, that the 


Queen had not gone to Stirling before the 


5th of April, when the act of council was 


made about her remaining in the caſtle of E. 


dinburgh ; and it is highly improbable, that, 
after the act was made, ſhe ſhould have chan- 


ged her mind. An hundred evidences I have 


ſeen, that ſhe was at Edinburgh from the 
xix. day of March, till July, but have met 
with none that could ſhew her to have been 
elſewhere, Nuo allo informs us, that about 
Eaſter the King went to Stirling ; that great 
numbers reſorted to maſs in the chapel of Ha- 


| ly-rood-houſe, albeit the Queen remained (ill 


in the caſtle, with her prieſts of the chapel 


| royal, To the ſame purpoſe too Buchanan 


writes, © that ſoon after the zdes, or xiii. day of 


April, the Queen perceiving the time of her 
delivery to approach, retired into the caſtle 
| © of Edinburgh”, But as ſhe ſolemnized the feaſt 
| of Eaſter there, which that year happened on 
| the xiv, day of April, it is certain enough 
| that ſhe muſt have retired thither rather be- 


fore 
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fore the thirteenth day, than after it. And in 
that caſtle of Edinburgh ſhe brought forth her 
ſon, upon the xix. day of June MpLxXVI. 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
The Queen, upon her recovery, paſt to 
Allotvay by water, in the end of the next 
month of 7uly; ſo that Melvill has inverted 
the order of time, when he writes that this 
was before her delivery, Small anachroniſms 
of this ſort are too common, and although 
they are not fo unpardonable, when people fal 
into them without deſign, yet do they ſome- 
times contribute to confound the truth of 
hiſtory, no leſs than pure fictions. George 
'Buchanan's account of this matter is, That 
* the Queen, fearing as it were, leſt her fayour 
to the Earl of Bothwell ſhould not be ſuth- 
* ciently ' manifeſted, once upon a day, very 
early in the morning, with one or two atten: 
« dants paſſed down to Newhaven, and with: 
out letting any mortal know whither ſhe was 
* hurrying, went on board a {mall veſſel that 
lay there in readineſs. It had been prepa 
* ed by William and Edmund Blackaders, 
Eduard Robertſon and Thomas Dickſon, al 
of them dependants on the Earl of Bothell, 
and pirates notorious for rapacity. With 
this retinue of robbers then, ſays he, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of all good men, ſhe put to 


* ſea, without taking along with her ſo much 
al 
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as one of her ſervants of higher rank: And 
in Aloway caſtle, where the ſhip arrived, 
' ſhe demeaned herſelf for ſome days, as if ſhe 
| had forgot not only royal dignity, but even 
the modeſty of matron. In which narrati- 
on there are not a few blemiſhes : As, Vrſt, 
when he affirms, that the Queen made this tour 
in order to manifeſt her great regard to Both- 
well, and yet doth not make it to appear from 


n any thing that he ſays; that Bothwell was in 
WY her retinue. Secondly, when he tells that no 
p body knew whither her Majeſty was bound ; 

) 


and with the ſame breath acquaints us; has 


a ſhip lay in readineſs for receiving her. How- 
a ever, if it ſhall be asked, Whether Bothwell 


1 did not actually accompany the Queen to A- 
. lovay, at this juncture? It is moſt probable 
dat he did; for if he was not either ſick, or 
"  :bſent upon neceſſary buſineſs, it ſurely well 
b. became him, as hereditary admiral of Scotland, 
© WF to attend the Queen by ſea, Hence alſo the 
* WF realon is evident, why William and Edmund 
© WW Llacaders, together with the reſt of Both. 
„ wells dependents, did prepare the ſhip for 
ll W the Queen, even becauſe they were the Lord 
l, high admiral's captains and officers. Theſe are 
: the men whom Buchanan calls noted pirates; 


| although it had never been heard that the 
0 Earl of Bothzvell admiral, or his officers, 


bad been concerned in any piracies. Buchan- 
- 4 . 
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an copied thele tales into his hiſtory, out of 
his own infamous detection, but not with that 
ſmall conſiſtency and coherence in which 
they ſtand there: And in writing his detect. 
he took the hint from a paper which 
Murray preſented to Queen Elizabeth at the 
conferences at Meſtminſter, where, among 
many other ſtories, which can be proved to 
be untruths, from publick records, they ſay, 
T hat July 20. or thereabouts Queen Maxy 
fled the King s company, and paſt by boat with 
the pirates to Alloway, where the King con. 
ing, was repulſed a. 

But ſhe had not, according to George Bu. 
chanan, ſo much as one ſervant or Officer of 
rank, or note, in her train. If fo, the Earl 
of Bothwell ſurely was not there, for he was 
the greatelt officer within the kingdom, both 
by ſea and land: And if neither he, nor any 
other officer or ſervant of any rank went 
along; this expedition could in no ways an. 
ſwer the end of manifeſting her Majeſty's 
high regard for that Earl, for which Bucha- 
nan ſays i it was intended. 'The truth of the 
matter is, the Queen actually had her mini. 
ſters of ſtate about her, as is evident by a 
number of charters under both the great and 
privy ſeals, as alſo her privy council, which 

met at Allotvay upon the xxvili. of Zuly, as 
| aps 


2 See Anderſon's collections, vol. 2.p. 269. 
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appears from their publick proclamation of 


that date, charging all Lords, Barons, Free— 
© holders, Oc. within the ſheriffdomes of E- 
dinburgb, Berwick, Selkirk, Peblis, La- 
«© nark, Renfrew, Clackmarnan, Kinroſs, Fife, 
and within the conſtabulary of Hadington, 
that they, with their ſubſtantial houſholders 
and friends, all furniſhed in warlike manner, 


* ſhould come to Peblis, upon the xi. 


day of Auguſt to meet the King and Queen, 
who for puniſhing offenders, and efta- 
* bliſhing juſtice univerſally, were to paſs 
through the whole realm, beginning at the 


borders.“ Which proclamation is ingroſſed 


in the record of privy-council. From which 
record it alſo appears that the Queen had 
not gone to Alloway ſo ſoon as the xx. day 
of July, as Murray and Morton did aſſert ; 
for by another act entered therein, we find 
that the King, the Queen and privy-council 


| Vere all at Edinburgh upon the xxiv. and 


that ber Majeſty was {till at £dinourgh upon 


| the xxv. of that month, appears by a charter 


under the privy ſeal a. They had returned 
to Edinburgh upon the xxix. on account of 
ſome buſineſs, as it would ſeem, which could 
not well be tranſacted elſewhere ;: for there 
are charters granted both at Alloway and 
Edinburgh that very day b. And there are 
{ 2 others 
T. 8. Reg. lib. 35. fol. 56. b Ibid. fol 60. Oc. 
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others bearing date at Holy-rood-houſe upon 
the. xxxi, On which day alſo the privy: 
council fitting at Edinburgh did appoint let. 
ters to be directed to the provoſt, baillies, and 
inhabitants of 7edburgh, charging them to 
Prepare meat, drink, and lodgings for men and 
Horſes for the aſſizes or juſtice court appointed 
to be held there upon the xvii. day of Auguſt, 
at which the King and Queen declared they 
intended to be preſent. Upon the firſt day 
of Auguſt, it ſeems the Queen and court 
went back again to Alloway ; for there are 
Charters granted both at Edinburgh and A 
loway bearing that date . Nor was her 
Majeſty attended to that place by her pri. 
vy council and officers of ſtate only, but 
_ alſo by Monſr. de Mauviſſiere the French am- 
baſſador ; And the King her husband was 
pleaſed to ſtay there two nights; although 
Buchanan writes, That when the King had 
* ſollowed her to Allotuay by land, he hard. 
ly got a few hours allowed him for his 
* ſervants to refreſh themſelves; but as a 
* troubleſome diſturber of her pleaſures, he 
was commanded to return to the place 
* from whence he came.” Now the Queen 
at this ſecond time did not ſtay at that 
place above two or three nights, at moſt ; for 
Wi 


2 P. S. Reg. fol. 64. 78. 
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we find that upon the iv. day of n 


ſhe was come back to Edinburgh a. 

Before the middle of the month of Auguſt, 
the King and Queen had paſt to their foreſt 
of Fttrick, to recreate themſelves by hunting 
the deer b; but the game had been fo entire- 
ly deſtroyed, that they could get no paſtime | 
there of that kind, as they themſelves declare, 
in their privy. council holden at Rodono the 
xvi. day of that month, at which time they 
enacted a proclamation to be made for obſer: 
ving the acts of parliament and former procla- 
mations againſt ſhooting deer: Nevertheleſs 
they remained in that country for ſome days, 
and were at T raquair the xix. day of that 
month c, From thence their Majeſties went 
towards the weſtern Highlands to hunt there, 
and were at Drymen on the xxx. day of 
Auguſt d, and they had come to Stirling in 
the beginning of September e. 

George Buchanan's poetical fancy ſeems to 
have been much exhauſted when he wrote of 
theſe matters ; and being unable to invent a- 
ny particular ſcandal on this occaſion, he in- 
velopes himſelf under a general one; for with 
him the Queen his Front benefaftreſs, whe- 

ther 


2 Thid. fol. 61. b Holinſhead's hiſt. of Scotland. 
Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 345. and his Append, p. 169. 


P'S, RG lib. 35. fol. 63. 4 Ibid. fol. 67. © Ibid. 
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ther her husband was with her or not, muſt 
be abuſed continually : In the time of 
* theſe huntings, ſays he, how peeviſhly, 
* how preſumptuouſly, and diſdainfully ſhe 
* behaved to the King, what need I to re. 
* hearſe ? For the thing was done in the face 
* of the world, and is imprinted in their me- 
© mories.” So have I frequently known in- 
conſiderate people, when poſed for an im- 
probable or incredible ſtory, to alledge that 
every body knew the matter to be ſo, when 
notwithſtanding they were not able to con. 
deſcend upon one ſingle perſon by name, 
This calumny is ſo inconſiſtent with the 
Queen's well known mildneſs, genteel beha- 
viour, and conſtant equal temper of mind, that 
it alone by itſelf, might ſuffice to diſgrace ten 
Buchanans, and to diſcredit his hiſtories, in lo 
far as they depend upon his own a ſſertions, 
with all men of ordinary judgment. But why 
ſhould one conſume time in refuting him in 
his vague generals, when, by records and 
authentick deeds, he ſtands fo amply and 
clearly convicted of forgery and impudent 
falſhood, in all the particulars which he hath 
amaſſed to the Queen's diſparagement. 
Towards the end of September, the Queen, 
at the requeſt of her privyrcouncil, returned 
from Stirling to Edinburgh, to give orders . 
bout ſome affairs of ſtate, which, without 


her 
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her perſonal preſence, could not be got diſ- 
patched. She deſired that the King her hus- 
band would accompany her, but it was his 
choice to remain at Stirling. She had been 
but few days at Edinburgh, when ſhe recet- 
ved a letter from the Earl of Lenox the King's 
father, acquainting her, that his ſon had a 
project in his head of retiring out of the king- 
dom beyond fea, in a fort of deſpair ; for 
which purpoſe he had a ſhip lying in readi- 
nels : That he had endeavoured to divert his 
ſon from that enterpriſe, but all in vain : 
deſiring therefore that her Majeſty would ufc. 
her influence with her husband to that effect. 
The king himſelf alſo had before this time 
acquainted Mr. Le Croc the French ambal- 
ſador at Stirling that he had ſuch a deſign. 
The Queen received the Earl of Lenox's let- 
ter upon the xxix. day of September, and 
that ſame day the King himſelf arrived at ten 


| o'clock at night, but refuſed to enter the 


palace, becauſe three or four Lords were 


| there preſent with the Queen; and peremp- 
| torily inſiſted that they ſhould be gone, be- 

fore he would condeſcend to come ina. 

Therefore the Queen was obliged to go out 
F without the palace to meet him, and conduct 
him into her own apartment. The Queen 
| acquainted him when a-bed with the contents 


of 


2 See above, p. 284. 
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of his father's letter; beſeeching him to de. 
clare his reaſons for his intended voyage ; 
but could get no ſatisfaction. On the mor- 
row therefore ſhe conveened her privy-coun- 
cil, together with the French ambaſſador ; 
and John Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, by the 
Queen's commandment, declared the King's 
intention before them; and his father's 
letter was produced and read in their pre- 
lence. Which being done, firſt the Lords 
of privy: council deſired the, King to ac- 
quaint them, whether he had taken a reſolu- 
tion to depart out of the realm by ſea ? And 
if he had, for what reaſon, and upon what 
deſign : ? But he ſeemed to have no inclination 
to give them any fatisfa&tion. Then the 
Queen, taking him by the hand, beſought 
him for God's ſake to declare whether ſhe 
had given him any occaſion for any ſuch in- 
tention ? And entreated that he would deal 
plainly, and not ſpare her. Laſtly, the 
French ambaſſador addreffed him in terms 
becoming his character, when called to be pre. 
ſent about an affair ſo extraordinary. But he 
would not acknowledge that he intended any 
ſuch voyage, or laboured under any diſcon- 
tent. In particular he declared, that the 
Queen had givep him no ground for any ; 
and with that he left the chamber of preſence, 
uling theſe words to her Majeſty, 4 


die, 


OOO OO SO . =. wy. vw go 
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lieu, Madam, you ſhall not ſee my face for along 
while : And bidding farewell to the French 
ambaſſador, and alſo to the Lords of privy- 
council. Soon thereafter he ſent a letter to 
the Queen, written in a ſort of diſguiſed tile, 
ſignifying that he ſtill had a deſign to leave 
the kingdom, and expreſling the reaſons of his 
diſpleaſure, which were two: Viz. That 
her Majeſty truſted him not with ſo much au- 
thority, nor was now at ſuch pains to ad. 
vance him, and make him to be honoured in 
the nation, as at firſt: And that no body at- 
tended him; for the nobility did forſake his 
company. To wit, he wanted to have the 
whole adminiſtration put into his hands; bur 
how unwiſely the Queen would have acted if 
ſhe had done ſo, muſt be obvious to every 


body. It hath been ſhewn already *, by the 


mutual contracts betwixt him and Murray, 


and his party, that he had a deſign to diveſt 


the Queen of the government, entirely by 
their means, and to ſeize it himſelf : And 
this they had obliged themſelves to bring a- 


bout, and to baniſh or flay every mortal that 


ſhould oppoſe or gainſay him in that matter, 


providing that he would prevent their forfei- 


ture, He had fulfilled his part: But they 


were ſo unthankful, that they ſhunned his 


company : And 8 they did ſo, Who bod 


P. 227. 
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receivd ſo great a favour by his means, it was 


not to be wondered at, if others of the nobili- 
ty, whom he and Murray, &c.. had deſtined 
for deſtruction, ſhould ſhun him alſo. | 

King Henry being thus gulled and difap- 
pointed by Murray and his party, and ha- 
ving no reaſon to expect any other aſſiſtants 
at home for accompliſhing his deſign, he de- 
termined to ſcek help from abroad : For that 
ſeems to have been the end of his intended 
journey. He wrote, ſays Know, to the Pope, 


to the King of Spain, and to the King of 


France, complaining of the ſtate of the coun: 
* try, which was all out of order; all be- 
* cauſe that maſs and popery were not again 
* erected ; giving the whole blame thereof to 


the Queen, as not managing the catholick | 


* cauſe aright. By ſome knave, ſays he, this 
poor Prince was betrayed ; and the Queen 
got a copy of thele letters into her hands, 
and therefore threatned him fore : And 
there was never after that any appearance 
of love betwixt them.“ Knox ought not to 
have written the laſt part of this ſentence ; 
for ſurely there was appearance of love, on 
the Queen's ſide at leaſt: And that her Ma- 
jeſty threatned her husband, is ſo inconſiſtent 
with every part of her conduct, of which we 
have any certainty, that it can never mo 

| | will 
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with credit upon the bare authority of a man 
like Knox. | 
The relation which 1s here given of the 


King's intended journey, is taken from the 
accounts of that matter which were ſent to the 
court of France, both by the privy council of 
Scotland, and by the French ambaſſador, in the 
month of October. But George Buchanan tells 
another ſtory, 'To make his narration tally 
the better with the forged letters, he puts off 
this affair, which really was tranſacted in 
September, till January thereafter, * When 
the Queen heard, ſays he, that the King 
was recovered, as having overcome the poi- 
* ſon, by the vigour of his youth, and ſtrength 
* of his natural conſtitution, a new plot was 
* deviſed for cutting him off, and ſome of the 
' nobility were made privy to the wicked 
* deſign ; when in the mean time news was 
* brought her, that the King purpoſed to fly 
to France or Spain, and that he had con- 
« ferred on that affair with ſome Engliſhmen, 
who had a ſhip ſtationed in the Frith of 
* Clyde : Some were of opinion that a proper 
opportunity preſented itſelf why the Queen 
ſhould ſend for him, and if he refuſed to come, 
that he ſhould be {lain openly : Nor were 
(there wanting people who promiſed their aſ- 
* fiſtance, Others adviſed that the wicked 
* deed ſhould be executed privately : They 
C02 « all 
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* all agreed, that it ought to be done ſpeedily, 
© before he were throughly recovered.” And 


yet we fee from the beſt authqrities, that this 
matter had been examined and canvaſſed in 


council in his own preſence, and the buſineſs | 


all over, in a manner dire&ly oppoſite, about 
three months before he fell ſick. And it may 
be doubted whether an example can be given, 
where any other hiſtorian before Buchanan, 
ever dared to fly fo confidently and fully in 
the face of a truth, ſo well known in his own 
time, as Buchanan hath done here. 

Their Majeſties, as has been ſaid already, 
had determined to hold aſſizes throughout 
the kingdom, and to be perſonally preſent. 
thereat: For this purpoſe the juſtice had re- 
ceived command to take up indictments, and all 
perſons who had any actions to purſue or de. 
fend, had been fore warned thereof by procla- 
mation, as appears by the act of the privy coun- 
cil the xxi. day of July. Upon the xxviii. 
day of the ſame month it had been reſolved in 
. e to begin to hold the firſt of theſe courts 

edburgh, upon the xvii. day of Auguſt, 
4 to ſummon the noblemen, gentlemen, and 
freeholders, &'c. of ſeveral adjacent ſhires, to 
meet their Majeſties at Peblis upon the 
xiii, day of that month; and upon the laſt 
day of Fuly the magiſtrates and inhabitants 


Of . were charged to prepare meat, 
drink 


ber 
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drink and lodging for men and horſes a: But 
becauſe the harveſt was approaching, the mat- 
ter was adjourned by another act of the privy 
council, dated at Edinburgh the viii. day of 
Auguſt, Then upon the xxiv. of September 
the privy council appointed the noblemen and 
gentlemen, Oc. of the ſeveral adjacent ſhires, 
to be charged by publick proclamation, to 
meet their Majeſties at Melroſe, upon the vii. 
day of Oftober ; but before that day came, 
the King had abſented himſelf; and the 
Queen was obliged to go without him. 

A day or two b before ſhe took this jour- 
ney, the Earl of Bothwell, Lord. lieutenant of 
the marches, went before to bring in ſome of 
the Elliots, a ſmall unruly tribe, living near 
the borders, who, with the aſliſtance of ſome 
of their neighbours, and the connivance of 
the Engliſh wardens, had raiſed conſiderable 
diſturbances in favour of the Earl of Merton 
and his aſſociates. But they had before-hand 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate Bothwell, And accor- 
dingly one of them aſſaulted him unawares, 
whom, it ſeems, he {lew, but not till he him- 
ſelf was firſt grievouſly wounded. 

As the firſt reports concerning matters of 
this nature, are often not very conformable to 
truth, 


dee above, p. 294. d It could be no ſooner, for the 
Earl Bothwell fat in a convention at Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber vi. Reg, P. C. 
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truth, news came to Jedburgh that the Earl 
of Bothwell and ſome of his men were ſlain, 


or rather the news were firſt diſperſed at Fed. 


burgh, for nothing leſs was deſigned, and no- 
thing leſs expected by ſome people there, 28 
mall be made appear immediately, Next 
day therefore, being the xvi. of October a, the 
Queen and council paſt from Zedburgh to the 
Hermitage, with an armed force, to quell the 
inſurrection ; but the aſſaſſines had taken re- 
Fuge in England, as had been concerted be- 
twixt them and the Engliſh wardens. The 
Queen thinking it unſafe to truſt her perſon 
further in ſo bad neighbourhod, haſted back 
to Fedburgh that very night: And doubtleſs 
had ſhe known that ſome of the principal con 
trivers of the plot to murder Bothwell were 
in her own retinue, namely the Earl of Mur 
ray and his aſſociates, ſhe would have been 
ſtill more afraid. They had not only form- 
ed the plot, but had likewiſe imparted their 
deſign, and the manner of accompliſhing it to 
the Earl of Bedford, Lieutenant of the Englijþ 
marches, a man very zealous for reforma- 
tion, who, upon the 3d of Auguſt, writes thus 
to ſecretary Cecil b, The lairds of Brunſtn 
| | and 


a The Queen grants a charter at the Armitage. xvi. 
day of October Mol xvi. Reg. priv. Sigil. lib, xxv. fil 


77 
b Original Cotton Lib. Calig. B. 10. fol. 380. 
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and Elphinſton, who were abroad with the 
Earl of Morton, have, by the Earl of Mur- 
roh's means, got their pardon, and are gone 
home. The Queen thinketh, as J hear, 
that the Earl of Morton is returned home, 
and is come to the Lady of Crawfurd, who 
© of old time hath been a friend of his after 
the Scottiſh manner: And there he is with 
her; and the Queen ſent a company to 
'ſearch for him. She meaneth ſhortly to go 
(againſt the laird of Ceſ5furd and his ſon, 
* with a great force, and to keep a juſtice 
* court at Jedworth for that purpoſe: But 
* ſome doubt if it be kept. Then Bothwell 
* ſhall come with a force, and ſubdue all: 
( But the gentlemen, as the Lord Home, 
 lairds of Ceſ5furd and Buccleugh, and the 

' reſt of the ſirname, do promiſe to live and 
die with Ceſsfurd, and to withſtand Both- 

' well, unleſs the Queen come in perſon,” _ 
„The Elliots, who, we feared would be- 
*come our open enemies, have ſent to the 
'Lord Warden and me, to ſuffer them to ly 
five or fix days upon our borders: And we 
' anſwered, As much as we might do, with- 

out breach of amity, and as the treaty will 


— 


any ways bear, we will ſhew them favour. 


And they promiſe us all quietneſs and good 
* neighbourhood,” : 


Again 
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Again upon the xii. day of Auguſt, he 
writes to Cecil in theſe words *, © I haye 
heard fince Mauviſſiere's going tne, that 
* the King and Queen'have bedded together, 
* whereby, *tis thought, ſome better agree- 
* ment may enſue. The journey to Fed. 
* burgh holdeth not. Pray remember the 
© laird of Grange, for were it not for him, the 
© Queen's Majeſty in this reſpect [of privy 
intelligence] had been but ill ſerved. He 
* hath right well deſerved, and therefore [ 
© truſt you will have conſideration of him. 
I HAVE HEARD that there is a DEvIct 
. © working for the Earl of Bothwell ; the par: 
* ticularities whereof I might have heard, 
But becauſe sucH DEALINGS like me not, 
] deſire to hear no further thereof, &c. 
The Queen in returning from the Herni- 
tage, was ſo far affected by the night air, 
that the next day, being Thurſday the xvii. 
of October, ſhe was ſeized with a malignant 
fever, which continued to increaſe till the xxiil, 
when ſhe found ſome ſmall relief, but upon 
the xxiv. ſhe relapſed, and ſwooned away. 
On the xxv. at ſix in the morning, ſhe lay as 
if ſhe had been quite dead for a conſiderable 
time; then falling into a great ſweat, the fe- 
ver left her b in a very weakly enen 
Let 


2 Ibid. fol. 382. b See the letters from Monſr. le 
Croc and the Bp. of Roſs, to the Abp. of Glaſgow, i 
the Append, to Bp. Keith's hiſt, p. 133. 
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n Let George Buchanan's account of the 
Queen's ſickneſs be compared with theſe un- 
queſtionable facts, and it will raiſe in every 
one à juſt notion of the religion, modeſty and 
veracity of the man: © The Queen; ſays he; 
upon her return to Jedburgb, furniſhes and 
prepares every thing for tranſporting Both- 
yell thither, with the higheſt anxiety and 
© diligence : And after he was brought, their 
' cohabitation and familiarity was little to 
the credit of either. In which place, whether 
by reaſon of their toils by night and by day, 
not very ſeemly even for themſelves, but 
diſgraceful in the people's eyes; or whe- 
ther thro? ſome ſecret providence of God; 
the Queen contracted a diſtemper ſo ex- 
' treme and peſtilent, that no body entertain- 
ed almoſt any hopes of her life,” 

From what we have ſeen already, the 
Queen was moſt certainly in extreme danger 
of her life ; but as to the other ſtrange and 
unbecoming actions here enumerated, ſeeing 


they could not have happened, unleſs be- 


twixt Y/edneſday late in the night, when the 
Queen returned to Jedburgh, and Thurſday's 
morning, when ſhe ſickened; let the pro- 
blem, Whether they could poſſibly have hap- 
pened at all, or not, be diſcuſſed betwixt Bu- 
chanan's moſt hardy defenders, and ſcythe- 
bearing Time, Buchanan ſurther, adds, that 
| oh how 
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* how ſoon the King was informed of the 
Queen's ſickneſs, he haſted to Zedburgh by 
* journtes exceeding great: Although the 
road betwixt Jedburgh and Stirling, from 
whence, he ſays, the King came, will not 
make one exceedingly great day's journey, 
'The like he had written a little beforc, of the 
Queen's marching to the Hermitage, by great 
Journies ; and to make his ſtory paſs the ber: 
ter, he affirms that ſhe poſted thither from 
Borthwick ; whereas it appears from the pri- 
vy council book a, and other records, that 
ber Majeſty had been at Zedburgh about eight 
days before ſhe ſet out for the Hermitage: 
and the diſtance betwixt theſe places is only 
about eighteen miles. Such repreſentations 
are proper enough for miſleading foreigners, 
who know not the diſtance betwixt, theſe pla- 
ces ; but how great muſt his confidence have 
been who publiſhed them amongſt the natives! 
The worſt of all is, that the King came not to 
enquire for the Queen all the time that ſhe had 
the fever, nor for ſome days after it had leſt 
her. The French ambaſſador writes in his 
let- 


a An act of the privy council at Jedburgh, decimo 044 
bris 1566, for regulating the price of victuals, begins thus: 
FORSAMEKILAS, after the Queen's majeſtie's coming 
to the burgh of Jedburgh, complaint was made to her 
highneſs of the great exorbitant derth raiſit, and extorſi- 
on uſit vpon the ſubjects repairing thereto in herHienels's 
company, Oc. BOY 
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letter dated at Zedburgh the xxiv. day of Octo- 
ber, that the King was at Glaſgotu, and had not 
as yet come there, tho? he had been advertiſed 
of her Majeſty's ſickneſs, and had time enough 
to have come, had he been willing: 'This 18a 
fault, ſays he, for which I can make no apolo- 
oy *. And by a letter from the Biſhop of Ro/7, 
mentioned already, it appears that he was not 
yetarrived at Zedburgh upon the xxvii. What 
reception or entertainment he met with when 
he came, I cannot preciſely affirm; but ſurely 

tit would not be the better that the Qucen was 

| diſpoſed. 

| After ſtaying near a month at Jedburgb, 

„the Queen, with eight hundred, or a thou- 

land borſemen in her retinue, firit came to 

Kelſo, where the privy council fat upon the 

kith and tenth days of November: Then 

taking a tour by Berwick, and along the 
coaſt by Dunbar, ſhe came to Craigmillar in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, on or before 
the xxiv. day of that month; where ſhe tar- 
ried for the moſt part till the xili. of Decen- 
ber b, that ſne went towards Stirling, for 
kaptaing the Prince. 

George Buchanan repreſents this whole af. 

„bir of holding courts of juſtice on the bor” 

1 u u 2 ders, 


ſi- . 3 to Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 133. 
b The Queen was at Linlithgow the xiti. of December 
en her way to Stirling, Keg, P. S. ſib. 36. fol. 49. 
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ders, as if it had been only a jaunt for plea. 
ſure, from place to place, betwixt the Queen 
and Bothwell ; and it is repreſented in the 
{ame manner ih a falſe journal of her pro- 
ccedings, preſented to Queen Elizabeth and 
her court by the Earl of Murray, in the 
Year 1568 2. Whereas ſhe was attended by 
her whole court and council, and a great arm. 
ed force, for adminiſtration af juſtice, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of her predeceſſors. One 
may ſee in H:ward's collection of letters“, 
that her father held courts for the like purpoſe 
in theſe very places, Zedburgh, the Hermitage 
and Kelſo, in January MpxLI. And that 
ber mother had done the ſame in the months 
of Zune and July, in the year Mpllv. is to 
be ſeen in $trype's memorials e. But ſuch is 
the wickedneſs of our hiſtorian, that out of the 
moſt innocent, juſt and neceſſary tranſactions, 
he extracts reproach and ſcandal againſt the 
Queen. While the Queen and Bothwell, 
Hays he a, were yet both ſick, ſhe of her 
© fever, * he of his wound, ſhe, in 2 
feebleneſs of her body, paid him viſits e 
very day: And when both began to be 
© a little better, but before they had ſuffi 
ciently recovered ſtrength, they return. 
ed to their wonted paſtime, and fo publick- 


ly 


2 Append. p. 247. b P. 16 c Vol. 3. p. 137 
Detection & hiſt, lib. 18. MY — 
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ly too, that they ſeemed to dread nothing 
* more than that their lewdneſs ſhould be un- 
„known.“ He had forgotten that he had 
immediately before brought the very ſame 
charge againſt them, when BothwwelPs wounds 
were yet quite-green, and while all other cir- 
cumſtances of time and place rendered the 
thing impoſſible a2. No man ſurely could have 
written thus, who was not himſelf poſſeſſed 
of a very lewd. heart. This agrees with the 
ſhort character which the Queen herſelf gave 
of him, © Buchanan is known to be a LEWD 
BH {Man and ATurisT b. His naughty poems 
= ferve likewiſe to confirm the firſt part of this 
character; and his afliſting in the forgery of 
| letters to Bothwell, and then offering to {wear 
chem upon the Queen e, ſeems to juſtify the 
| laſt part of it : And therefore it ought to have 
bad a place amongſt the teſtimonies concern- 
ing him, prefixed ro his works, rather than 
| many of the reſt, which are altogether falſe. 
During her Majeſty's ſlay at Craigmillar, 
t Murray, ſtill purſuing the old conſpiracy, 
which he had formed againſt the King's life: 
on a morning in the beginning of December, 
be and ſecretary Lethington came to the Earl 
- of Argyle's chamber, who was yet a-bed; 
- MW andaſfter lamenting the baniſhment of the Earl 
ö L's of 


See above, P. 307. b Letter from the Earl of 
} Shrewsbury and Mr. Beal to Queen Elizabeth. Cotton. 
libr, Calig. c. 9. © Append. p. 142. 
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of Morton, the Lords Lindſay and Ruthven, 
with the reſtof their faction, they ſaid, that the 
occaſion of the murder of David Rizio, who 
was ſlain in the Queen's majeſty's preſence, 
was to trouble and ſtop the parliament in 
which the Earl of Murray ſhould have been 
declared rebel and forfeited : And ſeeing that 
the ſame was done for the Earl of Murray's 
welfare, it would be eſteemed ingratitude in 
him, if he, and his friends, in reciprocal 


manner, did not enterprize all that was in 


their power for the relief of thoſe baniſhed 
perſons : Whereof they thought that Ar. 
gyle, for his part, {hould have been as deſir- 
ous as they were. Argyle agreed to do for 
their relief every thing in his power that 
would not effend the Queen, Lethington 
told him, That the moſt ready and beſt way to 
obtain Morton's pardon, was to promiſe to 
the Queen, to find means to divorce her Ma- 
jeſty from the King her husband, who had ſo 
highly offended her. Argyle doubted how 
that could be done. Upon which Lething- 
ton undertook that Murray and he himſelf 
ſhould find the means to make the Queen 
quit [ free ] of him, if Argyle and the Earl 


of Huntly would only wink at the matter: 


They applied to Argyle firſt, becauſe it was 


moſt probable and reaſonable that he ſhould 
exert himſelf for the relief of Morton, ſeeing 


he 


g$—__ a mw 24 
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he himſelf, as well as Murray and the others, 
had eſcaped from being forfeited by Morton's 
means. Then they ſent for the Earl of Hunt 
ly, and propounded the matter to him ; and, 

for his conſent, promiſed that they ſhould get 
him reſtored to his lands and offices, to which 


he had as yet been reſtored only in part, and 


the act of forfeiture againſt him and his 
friends ſtood till unreduced : In which 
matter they aſſured him not only of their own 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance, but alſo that Mar- 
jon and his accomplices ſhould do the like. 
Huntly anſwered, that he ſhould make no ſtop 
to any thing that might be profitable and ho- 
nourable, and eſpecially wherein the Queen's 
pleaſure and welfare might conſiſt. Then 
they all four went to the Earl of BothwelPs 
chamber, to ſound his mind, and get his ad- 
vice in the matter, who did not gainſay any 
more than the others; and no wonder, for 
Huntly was his brother-in-law ; on which ac- 
count he would be ready to ſtudy his advan- 
tage. Beſides Murray and Lethington had 
made all the other three believe that the pro- 
poſal had come originally from the Queen. 
In the laſt place, all theſe five perſons 
went together to her majeſty ; and Lethington 
having recounted a great number of grievous 
and intolerable offences that the King her 
bag had moſt ungratefully given her, 
| and 


$14  Trquiry into the nurde- 
and how he every day proceeded from ill to 
worſe, he propoled, that if her Majeſty would 


pardon the Earl of Morton, and the Lords 


Ruthven and Lindſay, with their accomplices, 
he and the others then preſent ſhould find 
means to procure her divorce from her hug 
band, in which matter her majeſty ſhould not 
need to intermeddle ; enlarging upon the 
great neceſſity that ſhe had to take reſolution 
therein for her ow] eaſe and that of the realm, 
becauſe he troubled both herſelf and all of 
them; and would not ceaſe till he did her 
ſome evil turn; to which it would be difficult 
for her to find a remedy, 
The Queen anſwered, That ſhe would 
hear them only upon two conditions : Firſt, 
that 'the divorce could be made lawfully; 
and ſecondly, that it would not be prejudict 
al to her ſon: Otherwiſe ſhe would rather 
endure all torments than conſent. That per: 
haps her husband would change his opinion; 
and that it were better that ſhe herſelf ſhould 
' paſs to France for ſome time, till he ſhould 
acknowledge himſelf. They undertook to 
bring about every thing rightly for her wel 
fare, and the ſecurity of her ſon. But the 
Queen diſcharged them to do any thing which 
might ſpot her honour or conſcience, praying 
them rather to let things continue in the ſame 


Eſtate in which they were, abiding till God 


0 


Ur 
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of his goodneſs ſhould provide a remedy: 
That they, believing to do her a ſervice, 


might poſſibly do ſomething that might turn 


to her diſpleaſure. But Lethington ſtill infiſt- 
ed that her Majeſty would leave the manage- 
ment of the matter to them, and then ſhe 
ſhould ſee nothing but what was good, and 
all approved by parliament. For theſe rea- 
ſons, the Earls of Huntly and Argyle did de- 
elare that, as the murder of the King follow- 
ed ſoon thereafter, * they judged in their 
conſciences, and held for certain truth, 


chat the Earl of Murray and ſecretary Le. 


 thington, were the authors, inventers, . devi- 
ſers, counſellors, and cauſers of his murder, 
in whatſoever manner, or by what perſons 
; 


' ſoever the ſame was executed :? As may 
de ſeen at length in their proteſtation upon 
that head =: And it is thought that no man 
in his ſenſes, who conſiders the matter, will 


WW quainted with any of Murray's former or 


a after practices. Tis very likely that this 
a device of the divorce was contrived in order 
toto baſtardize the Prince, and ſo to ſet him and 
eh Murray upon a level. 

he I am well aware that Monſr. de Rapin 
ch Thoyras, in his hiſtory of England, falls foul 
ng hon Camden for giving an abridgment of 
: x X this 
'0 


of 5 kak, p. 316. 


be of another opinion, eſpecially if he is ac 
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this proteſtation of theſe two Earls; affirm 
ing that it muſt be a forgery ; and with a 
great deal of jargon, founded on ignorance, 
and interlarded with nonſenſe, he attempts 
to evince the forgery. In anſwer to all which 
it is enough to remark, that Murray's own o. 
riginal anſwer to this proteſtation is ſtill ex 
tant. For he, good man! having been be. 
fore publickly accuſed of that murder a, to 
his face, and being challenged too on that 
account by Lord Herrys, had modeſtly de. 
clined either to anſwer, or fight, Challen- 
ges by notorious aſſaſſines, ſuch as Lord 
Lindſay, and Kirkcaldy the laird of Grange, 
were, in his way of reaſoning b, no ſmall pre: 
ſumptions againſt the Earl of Bothrpell; at 
leaſt he would have them to be ſo eſteemed: 
But challenges againſt himſelf were to be eyx 
ded by ſubterfuges, till he heard of this pro- 
teſtation by the two Earls, and a challenge 
at the end of it : Then indeed he thought 
himſelf obliged to anſwer in this manner: 
That the cuſtom of his adverſaries was, 
and had been, rather to calumniate and back. 
bite him in his abſence, than before his face; 
and ſo it might happen, that after he ſhould 
be a out of England, they would per. 
haps 


a Append. p. 271. 298. 303. 
Þ Ibid. p. 145. Anderſon's collections, vol. 1. part 4 
p. 140. ©c. 
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haps flanderouſly and untruly make reports 
of him, particularly concerning ſome ſpeeches 
made in his hearing at Craigmillar, in Novem: 
her 1566. Therefore, he had declared that 
whole mattter ſincerely and truly, and as 
he would anſwer to Almighty God, to the 
Queen of England; as he truſted her Highneſs 
would report. And if any man would ſay 
and affirm, that ever he was preſent when a- 
ny purpoſes were holden at Craigmillar in 
his hearing, tending to any unlawful or dis- 
honourable end, or that ever he ſubſcribed 
any bands there; why! he averred that they 
ſpoke wickedly and untruly; which he would, 
maintain againſt them, as became an honeſt 
man, to the end of his life. He only ſub- 
ſcribed a band with the Earls of Huntly, Ar- 
gyle and Bothwell at Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of October 1566, in ſign of their recon- 


 ciliarion, in reſpe& of former grudges that had 


deen amongſt them; which he was conſtrain- 
ed to promiſe to do, before he could be ad- 
mitted to the Queen's preſence, or have any 


ſhew of her favour : But that he neither 
made any other band, nor had any propoſed 


to him before the King's murder ; nor could 
he be prevailed upon by any perſuaſion to 


| ſubſcribe any band after that murder, al- 


though he was earneſtly urged to do ſo, 
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as he affirmed, by the Queen's commandment :, 


Thus Murray himſelf plainly acknow: 
ledgeth that there were ſuch conferences as 
Huntly and Argyle had affirmed. And his bold 
aſſertion that they did not tend to an unlaw: 
ful or dishonourable end, will never go down 
with any who will conſider the nature of them, 
and the man's former practices: Every one 
muſt ſee that he deſigned much miſchief as 
gainſt the King at leaſt ; and that he had for- 
merly formed a conſpiracy to murder him, 
hath been proved already >. His declaring 
to the Queen of England the effe& of the 
whole purpoſes ſpoken in his audience at that 
time, can give no manner of fatisfaQion: 
'That Queen knew before hand how he had 
conſpired to murder the King, and had her. 
ſelf furthered the enterpriſe ; ſo that could be 
no great news to her. In ſhort this anſwer!s 
altogether dark and diſingenuous. His long 
ſtory about ſigning bands, hath no relation to 
the proteſtation by Huntly and Argyle: Some 
faint information which Queen MaRx's com: 
miſſioners had got, that there had been a band 
made for murdering the King e, feems to have 
given occaſion for it. But nothing certain hat 


appeared as yet, that there ever was any ſuch 


band, 


a See the Paper itſelf, append. p. 321, 
b P. 202. 206, and append. p. 358. 


£ Append. p. 213, 
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band, excepting that entred upon at Perth 
in the year * 1565. Which was long before 
the time to which Murray confines himſelf 
in his anſwer. 

Upon the xvii. day of PDectinber the Prince 
was baptiſed at Stirling, but the King was 
not preſent, either at the ſolemnity or enter- 
tainment : For as we are told by Camden 
Queen Elizabeth had given expreſs charge 
that neither the Earl of Bedford her ambaſſa- 
dor, nor any of his retinue, ſhould give him 
the title of King; and to deny him that at his 
own court, was an indignity not to be borne 
with, George Buchanan writes, © 'That the 
* Queen did not allow her husband clothes 


and other neceſſaries on this occaſion, and 


* threw the blame upon the embroiderers, and 
' others of the like occupation, and that ſhe 
* diſcharged him to come in fight of the am- 
baſſadors. While in the mean time ſhe be— 
_ © ſtowed both money and pains to make Both- 
* well appear the moſt magnificent amongſtall 
her ſubjects and gueſts. Which deſerves 
no further regard than to obſerve, how he 
refutes himſelf ſufficiently, when eight weeks 
thereafter he employs a taylor to fit up the 
King's old coat for the Earl of Bothvell ; and 
the moſt daring taylor he was that ever yet 
appeared in hiſtory, if, as Buchanan aſſures us, 

he 


See above, p. 207. 
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320 Taquiry into the Murder 
he was ſo bold as to ſay, that on this occaſi. 
on he ſaw the law and cuſtom of the coun. 
try kept up, when the executioner had the 
apparel of the perſon who ſuffered by his 
hands, In fact, that Earl was not preſent 
at the baptiſm a, and perhaps not at the enter. 
tainment ; for there were ſome animoſities 
fubſiſting betwixt him and the Earl of Bedford 
the Englifh ambaſſador, And indeed Bedford 
himſelf was not preſent at the baptiſm, being 
too much eaten up with zeal againſt popery, to 
behold that office performed after the Roman 
manner ; and for the ſame reaſon, no more 
| eee 


a Anno Domini MpLxv 1. menſis vero Junii die deci- 
mo nono, hora decima ante meridiem, vel eocirca, in arce 
Edinburgi natus eſt JACOBUS VI. matre Max IA regina 
 ScorTlax, patre vero 8. P. Henrico ſponſo dictae Ma- 
RIAE reginae. Et baptizatus fuit xvii, die menſis Decem- 
bris, anno praedicto, in capella regia Strivelingenſi, hora 
quarta poſt meridiem. Reverendiſſimus in CR Is ro pa- 
ter Jo Ax NAS Archiepiſcopus Sancti Andreae, legatus, &c. 
executor officii fuit : ac nobiles viri comes de Brean, no- 
mine et vice CazoL1 Regis Franciae, et Monſr. le CR ox, 
ex parte Principis de Piemont, ſive de Pedemonte, ſuſcep- 
tores erant; nec non nobilis et illuſtris domina Joanna, 
ſoror praefatae Reginae, pro regina Angliae, et ex com- 
miſſione ejuſdem, miſſa cum domino de Bedfurd, ſuſcep- 
trix. | 
Nemo nobilium interfuit tempore ſolemnizationis hu- 
juſmodi ſacramenti, demptis domino comite de Athol, co- 
mite de Eglinton, domino de R, domino Seyton, domino 
de Sempill. Aderant vero Epiſcopi de Dunkeld, Roſs, & 
Dumblane, cum paucis eccleſiaſticis, quorum unus ego 
ſcriptor praeſentium fui. Sic ſcribit GEeoRG1VUs NEW: 
| Tow Archidiaconus Dumblanenſis in Collectaneis in Bib! 
Fac. jurid. Edinb. RR. 1. 17. fol. 23. 
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than five of the nobility of Scotland did attend, 
although all of them had been baptiſed in the 
ery ſame manner. And becauſe the Coun- 
teſs of Argyle ſtood God - mother on this oecaſi- 
on, in name of the Queen of England, and by 
her commiſſion, the general aſſembly of the 
kirk would not reſt ſatisfied with the lady's 
making her acknowledgments before their 
reverences, but enjoined her to do publick 
penance for that moſt mortal ſin a, thereby 
to diſplay their power and pride, by inſulting 
over a Queen's repreſentative, and a Es 
daughter. 

After the baptiſm of the Prince, the King 
and Queen remained ſome time at Stirling, 
where they kept Chriſtmas; and upon the 
eve of that great feſtival granted a pardon to 
the Earl of Morton, and ſeventy five of his 
accomplices, for making her Majeſty priſoner 
within her own palace, and flaying David 
Rizio before her eyes. Upon the xxvi. day 
of December the Earl of Lenox by a letter 
from Glaſgoꝛo acquainted the King his ſon b, 
how he waited till he ſhould hear when 
his Majeſty was to go to Peblis, that he 

might wait upon him there.” Which when 
the King had received, he went next day t 
Glaſgow to his father, without bidding good- 
night e. 

*The 
Ad of aſſemb. bBp, Keith's hiſt, 5. 7, © Knox, p. 401. 
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The Queen therefore, to divert herſelf 
from melancholy thoughts, and grief for this 
behaviour of her husband, went next day to 
Drymen, and there ſhe granted a confirmati- 
on of the donation of the vicarage of Doning, 
by Mr. James Kennedy chancellor of Dum: 
blaue, to Sir William Drummond a. Whether 
ſhe did ſtay there all night is not certain, but 
it is probable that ſhe did ſo far honour that 
Gentleman. Upon the xxx. day of Decen. 
ber ſhe had returned to Stirling b. Next 
day ſhe had gone to Tulibardin, where ſhe 
orants a charter for the benefice and parſo- 
nage of Kirkcudbright to Adam Murray ſer. 
vant to the Earl of Bothwell e; and we find 
that ſhe was come back again to Stirling 
upon the firſt of January d; where ſhe re 
mained till the xiii. day of that month, and 
then ſet out for Edinburgh, 

It was thought proper to remark thoſe 
things ſo minutely, and to ſhew that her Ma- 
jeſty had always her officers of ſtate alongſt 
with her, to confute George Buchanan, who, 
according to his ordinary cuſtom, repreſents 
her viſiting at theſe two gentlemens houſes, 
as another jaunt betwixt her and ÞBoth:vell 
only ; where he ſays, they ſpent about eight 

days 


© Reg. P. S. lib. 35. fol. 114. b Ibid. fol. 115 
© Ibid. fol. 106. 4 1vid, lib. 36. fol. 113. 
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days more in lewdneſs, without ſeeking to 
conceal it. 

I would not have any to think that theſe 
ſhameleſs aſperſions do, in my opinion, deſerve 
any regard to be had of them; for whoever 
will only once read them over attentively, 
muſt needs perceive, that they have no ap- 
pearance either of truth or probability. All 
which notwithſtanding, there are few people 
in the kingdom, who either have not them- 
ſelves believed theſe things, or elſe have 
heard them ſo confidently averred by others, 
that they have found themſelves at a loſs for 
a particular anſwer, 

The Queen had not been many lon at 
Edinburgh, when ſhe heard that the King her 
husband lay ſick at Glaſgow; and tho' it was 
the coldeſt time of winter, thither ſhe went to 
ſee him, taking her journey upon the xxiv. or 
or xxv. day of January. When ſhe arrived, 
finding him in a condition to be tranſport- 
ed to Edinburgh, ſhe brought him along 
with her, and, on the xxviii. of that month, 
they had come on their journey as far as 
Linlithgow a. Upon their arrival at Edin- 
burgh, the King had a lodging made ready 
for him, till he ſhould recover, near a place 
called Kirk of Field, or St. Mary's in the 
fields, hard by where the Royal Infirmary 

y y now 


* See aboye, P. 120, 121, 122. 
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now ſtands, becauſe there was no place in E. 


dinburgh where the air was ſo free and whol. 
ſome. Of what kind his malady was, I have 


not found any certainty. Mr, Buchanan is 


politive that he had got poiſon  miniſtred to 
him, and that too by the Queen's direction: 

Which he pretends to prove in a very often. 
tations manner, by ſublime rhetorick, and 
profound ratiocination, from the letters to 
Bothwell, even thoſe very letters, in the for- 


gery of which he himſelf had aſſiſted, as hath 
been ſhewn a. Yet altho' the proof was part. 


ly of his own manufactory, he did not ma- 
nage it with that dexterity, which one would 
have expected from a ſophiſt ſo acute, and 
Jo zealous in the cauſe. 

For having boldly aſſerted, that the Queen 
cauſed poiſon to be given to her husband, 


when he was to ſet out for Glaſoow (altho' 
ſhe knew nothing of his ſetting forth b.) he 


enters upon a colloquy with himſelf, ſtarting 
queſtions abſolutely neceſſary indeed to be 
ſolved, being to 'this purpoſe. 

A. The Queen cauſed give him poiſon, 


do ye jay? By whom? In what manner! 


What kind of poiſon? And whence had fie 
that ph: ? 


B. Oh! Do ye ask me theſe queſtions ? 43 
it wicked rem princes were ever at 3 


lols 


4 Above, p. 80.138. b P. 321. 


ls 
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loſs for want of miniſters to accompliſh their 
villanies ! | 

A. Too true! But let us hear, I pray you, 
who miniſtred to the Queen in the preſent 
cale ? 

. F irſt as to the a, we have certain- 


ty. 
14 Well then! Whence the certainty as to 
that? 

B. From the ſtrangeneſs of the diſeaſe, 
which was unknown to the very phyſicians, 
eſpecially to ſuch of them as had not practiſed 
much in Spain or Italy; and its ſymptoms, 
livid blains ſpread all over the body; rack- 
ng pain in every limb; and an intolerable 
ſmell, 

A. But are not ſymptoms 1 and 
common to different diſea'cs ? 

B. But Cato is clear in the caſe,” That eve- 
ry adultereſs deals in poiſon too. 

A. But how doth Cato's ſage ſayings ap- 
ply to the Queen Max, or to her miniſters ? 

B. Have not I already, in this my dereRi- 
on proved her to be an adultereſs, not only 
by the confeſſion of George Dalgleiſb, but by 
her own confeſſion, which ſhe made to the 
Earl of Murray, and his good lady mo- 
ther 7. --- 

A, But how came Dalgleiſh's ſtory into 
your detection; for there is no ſuch matter 

1 in 
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in bis confeſſion, as Murray preſented it up 
on oath in England ? *Tis true, the Queen's 
own confeſſion may ſuffice, providing that we 
could truſt Murray's veracity : who, after all 
ought hardly to have revealed ſuch ſecret 
matters communicated to him by confeſſion, | 

B. But as to the poiſon, there is proof e. 
nough to convince even thoſe who are moſt 
hard to be pleaſed. Will a royal evidence 
ſatisfy you? Read her own letter; a letter, 
J ſay, written with her own hand. What is 
the meaning of theſe words; He is not much 
deformed, yet he has received much? REck- 
VED MUCH! of what? The thing itſelf, the 
diſeaſe, the blains, the bad ſavour declare 
it, He got that ſurely, which brought on de 
formity, to wit, poiſon. Doth ſhe not deſire 
Bothwell to adviſe with himſelf, if he could 
not find out a more ſecret method by med: 
cine? for that the King ſhould take medicine, 
and the bath at Craigmillar. This medicine 
muſt be poiſon, even the very ſame thing oi 
which he had got ſo much already. 

A. How doth that appear, ſeeing there 1 
no word of poiſon in the letter? 

B. W: hy, ſhe will have the manner of this 
medicine to be private. What need of pri. 
va cy, if jt was to bg for his cure? 

But here Mr. Buchanan falls into a ſmall 


miltake, for the words by medicine, in the 
Scala 


eo” — CW af 
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Scots language in his days ſignified without 
medicine. And indeed he had himſelf rendred 
them ſo in this very place, quam per medici- 
nam, as appears by a written copy of his de- 
tection, which is thought to be the very copy 
that he preſented to Queen Elizabeib; and 
in like manner are theſe words tran{lated in 
the French letter, que par breuvage a. But 
before his Latin book came to be printed, 
having obſerved that his arguments proceed- 
ed upon the ſuppoſition that medicine was to 
be privately adminiſtred, whereas the Jetter 
expreſly treats of ſomething to be done ſecret- 
ly,which was not to be by medicine; and being 
loth to loſe ſo much fine ſpun rhetorick, he 
daſhed out the word quam, both in this citation 
in the detection, and in the letter itſelf, faſhion- 
ing it ſo as to make it ſupport his ratiocination. 
Whether the King's malady was owing to 
poiſon, or not, is the ſame thing in regard to 
the Queen. It hath been ſhewn that the 
letter alledged was none of hers ; ſo let the 
forgers of it take the charge af poiſoning home 
to themſelves. Others have written that the 
King had the pox: And Buchanan ought to 
have remembred, that in this very letter he 
is poſitively ſaid to be pockiſh d: Thus the 
very voucher to which he appeals ſtands direct. 
ly againſt him, 
8 The 
Append. p. 23. b Ibid. p. 15. | 
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The time now approaching when the con. 
ſpiracy firſt ſet, on foot at Perth in the year 
1565, was got ripe for execution, upon 
Sunday the ix. of February, the Earl of Mur. 
ray, pretending that his wife lay ſick at S. 
Andrews, muſt needs go and viſit her: Bat 
at the ſame time had his heart ſo full oſ 
the wicked action, which he had leſt in 
readineſs to be executed, that among his o- 
ther diſcourſe. he was pleaſed to ſay, T his 
night, before the morning, the Lord Darnly 
Gall loſe his life *. Which accordingly came 
to paſs : For upon Monday about two o'clock 
in the morning, the lodging in which the King 
lay, was blown in the air, with ſuch force 
and vehemency, that of the whole lodging, 
walls, vaults and all, there was nothing leſt, 
but all was ruined and reduced to drols, to 
the very foundation ſtone ; which appeared 
to have been effected by a mine; or, as it is 
in the Earl of Morton's inditement, by pow: 
der, which he and his accomplices had put in 
under the ground and angular flones, and 
in the vaults and lower parts of the houſe *, 
Every one of ordinary diſcernment conclud. 
ed that none but Murray and Morton, with 
their aſſociates, had perpetrated this horrid 
action: And although they, with the aſſiſt 


ance 


2 Biſhop Leſly's defence of Queen MAR T's honour. 
b See above, p. 146. 
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ance of the Engliſb court, found means, by 
clamour and preſumptions alrogether inſuffi- 
cient, to divert the blame from rhemfebves 
upon others, -yet did time, and their after 
tranſactions begin to make it manifeſt, that 
the firſt reports were true, and that as they 
were the original contrivers, ſo were they, 
either by themſelves or their dependents, the 
executors of that horrid murder. For at 
laſt Morton, as *tis agreed by all men, con- 
feſſed his foreknowledge of that fact; and 
that his couſin Archibald Douglas miniſter 
of Glaſgow, told him that he was preſent at 
the deed, who was after that greatly in favour 
with him, for he ſoon became a Lord of the 
Seſſion, and was ſent to England upon divers 
embaſſies from Morton and that faction, here 
he was always very acceptable on the ſame 
account. Whatever other particulars Mar- 
ton confeſſed to this pur poſe, they ſeem to 
have been all ſmothered by the presbytery of 
1 Edinburgh, who endeavoured to conceal his 
| 
„ guiltineſs, and favoured him in every point, 
as we are told by the continuator of Holin- 

ſhed's chronicle * ; and the ſame thing is evi 

i dent enough, from th | nt of hi 
1 nough, from the very account of his 
1 confeſſion, which they drew up /and-publiſh- 
ed. His jury however, “ being ripely ad- 
4 viſed 


See the appendix to Crawford's Memoirs, ad edit. 
Ediub. 1753. 
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© viſed with his inditement, the tokens infal. 

* lible, and moſt evident, with the probati- 
« ons produced and uſed for verifying there. 
4 of, did all, with one voice, find the ſaid 
« Farl of Morton guilty of arte and parte, 
or forcknowlodge, and concealing the King's 
% murder,” 

David Moyſe 2, who was they in the 
| King 's houſhold, writes, That they found 
*ſo <lpecidtly,) in reſpe& of ſundry evidences 
of his inditement preſented to the jury; 
© ſome whereof were ſubſcribed with his own 
hand and that otherwiſe it was verified by 
the depoſitions of ſome perſons that were 
actors in that horrible fact.??⁊ 

John Binning, ſervant to Archibald Dau 
glas confeſſed that he was alſo preſent, to. 
gether with his maſter, confirming the ſame 
by tokens, ſuch as that his maſter went there 
in his ſlippers, and loſt them by the way; 
that the next day they were found, and 
known to be his maſter's: For which reaſon 
Binning was executed upon the third of 
June 1581, which was the next day after 
Morton was beheaded b. 

As to parſon Douglas himſelf, when it came 
to his ears that the Earl of Morton was accu 
ſed, he made his eſcape into England ; where 

he 


2 Moyſe's Memoirs, Þ His trial is marked in the 1e. 
cords of juſticiary. 
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he remained till Jon Lord Hamilion, with the 
Earls of Angus, Bothwell, Mar and Morton, 
the Lord Glamis and his ſon; Lord Claud 
Hamilton, and a great many gentlemen of the 
ſirname of Hamilton, and others, came and 
beſet the town and caſtle of Stirling, and, by 
the treachery of the Maſter of Gray, Sir 
James Melvill and ſome others, made the 
King in a manner their priſoner: Some of 
theſe men had been baniſhed in England, and 
the Engliſh having favoured their return, at 
the defire of that court, they got Mr. Archi- 
bald arraigned and abſolved in this manner: 

They obtained, or rather extorted from 
the King, while thus a priſoner amongſt 
them, a pardon to this Douglas, for having 
been in the foreknowledge of the murder 
of his Majeſty's own father, and concealing 
it; as alſo letters of rehabilitation, as we 
call them, reſtoring him againſt the act of 
parliament Mp Lxxx1. by which he had been 
forfeited and denounced a traitor, for being 
preſent at that murder, 

Then, to complete the buſineſs, they ob- 
tained a commiſſion, under the quarter. ſeal, to 


Mr. 7ohn Preſton, and Mr. Edward Bruce 


| Juſtice-depute, to bring parſon Douglas to a 


trial, allowing him to draw up the inditement 


againſt himſelf, and appointing him a ſelect 


jury of men who were then eſteemed the moſt 


4 - zealous 
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zealous and godly among all his own friends, 
that is, perſons Who would hardly fail to con. 
demn the innocent, or to abſolve the guilty, 
out of a pretended zeal for religion, and the 
cauſe of God. Matters being thus prepared, 
upon the roth day of May MDLXXXVI. a ju 
ry was impanneled to determine as to M. 
Archibald Douglas parſon of Glaſgow his 
guilt, he being ſuſpected of the King's fa 
« ther's murder, as having been at the plot. 
ting and contriving the lame, with Jane 
Earl of Bothwell, and others; as alſo ha- 
ving been preſent at the execution thereof, 
* as was made appear by the depoſitions of 
c James Earl of Morton, after his conviction, 
confeſſing that you Archibald Douglas was 
the revealer of it to him; and by the con. 
© feſſion of your own familiar ſervant 700 
* Binning, who deponed that he accompa 
© nied you that night to the Ark of field: 
* Which crimes ye alſo took upon you, by 
flying immediately into England,” 

Parſon Douglas, in anſwer to all this, 
produced, in the firſt place, his pardon un. 
der the King's hand, and in the next place, 
7 his letters of rehabilitation, reſtoring him 
5 againſt the doom of forfeiture. Then, after 
ſome cavil's againſt hn Binning's evidence, 
he objefted to the Earl of Morton's com- 
feſſion, that it was not produced, The ju 


ry 


an, g | * 
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ry did very readily acquit him. And then 
the Maſter of Gray their chancellor, or as the 
Engliſh ſpeak, their foreman, proteſted, 
that they ſhould incur no pains for wilful 
'error on that account, ſeeing neither the 
King's advocate, purſuer, nor his informers, 
chad {ſworn to the inditement before them; 
and alſo in conſideration of his remiſſion, 
letters of rehabilitation, and his anſwers to 
the depoſitions of Binning, Morton and 
others.“ | 
This Maſter of Gray was the chief man 
who betrayed the King his maſter into the 
hands of the Earls and Lords above-mention- 
ed: Of which he was accuſed by Sir William 
Stewart before a convention of the Eſtates, 
upon the xv. day of May 1587 ; as alſo that 
he gave his conſent to the murder of Queen 
Maxy, when he was ſent to England toge- 
ther with Sir Robert Melvill, to inſiſt for the 
preſervation of her life; for which he recei- 
ved ſumptuous gifts and rewards at the Eu- 
gliſß court, and of many other treaſonable 
practices. Whereupon he acknowledged in 
preſence of the convention, © 1, That about 
the month of Auguſt 1586, he had written 
'aletter to the Queen of England, without 
„the King's knowledge, bearing, that if ſhe 


could not find her own ſecurity without. 


„taking his Majeſty's mother's life, quia mor- 
wa 77 6: © tu 
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tui non mordent, yet it were in no ways 
meet that it were done openly, but by ſome 
* other mean. 2. That he had travelled with 
* ſome foreign Princes, that they ſhould give 
* no aſſiſtance to his Majeſty, [for revenging 
* his mother's death] unleſs he ſhould grant 
* liberty of conſcience. 2. That he had 
* counterfetted the King's ſtamp. 4. That he 
© had travelled to change and trouble the 
* ſtate: As allo to ſtop the King's marriage. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe wicked and tres. 
ſonable actions and practices, of which any one 
deſerved the higheſt pains to have been inflid- 
ed, his Majeſty found himſelf unable to pu. 
niſn him according to his demerits: For tho 
it was found by the whole convention, that 
he deſerved the higheſt puniſhment, yet the 
noblemen and others, who, chiefly by his 
means, had ſucceeded at the treaſonable enter. 
priſe at Stirling, the ſecond day of November 
1585, and all rheir friends, together with the 
Lord Maxwell, Sir Jobn Maitland ſecretary, 
and others, who had privately favoured them, 
being the greateſt part of the aſſembly, did 
* moſt humbly and earneſtly interceed with 
* the King to ſpare the Maſter of Gray's 
« life, and alſo his heritage, upon his good 
and dutiful behaviour towards his Majeſty 
in time coming.” Which requeſt his Maje- 
jelly 


Privy council regiſter, 


L 
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jeſty found himſelf conſtrained to grant: And 
Gray was only baniſhed beyond ſea. Yer all 
this did not avail to reclaim him from ſuch 
practices, for, when abroad, he continued ſtil 
to plot againſt the King, with the Engliſh am. 
baſſadors and others. Such were the men 
who got Archibald Douglas declared inno- 
cent of the King's murder. 


In that proceſs, ſays David Moyſe, great 


knavery and ſhifts were uſed ; for that part 
' of the Earl of Morton's depoſition concern- 
'ing him, wherein he confeſſed that Mr. 


'* Archibald owned to him that he was actual- 
ly preſent at doing the deed, was abſtract. 


ed. He contrived the matter ſo, that he 


drew up his own inditement : He choſe 


his own jury: He was forewarned of all 
that was to be ſaid againſt him; and fo was 
' abſolved moſt ſhamefully and diſhoneſtly, 


to the exclamation of the whole people. It 


was thought the filthieſt iniquity that ever 
' was heard in Scotland; done in his high- 
' neſs's minority, by means of the Maſter of 
Eray and Mr, Randolph the Engliſh am- 
* baſſador.? 

The court of England had alſo laid them- 
ſelves out ſtrenuouſly to reſcue Merton from 
puniſhment ; for by the miniſtry of this ſame 
Randolph, who had been intimarely acquaint 
with our reformers from the beginning, they 

en- 
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endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion in Scotland; 
and for the encouragement of ſuch as would 
rebel, they ſent forces to the borders, who 
were to join them. When one conſiders ſuch 
ouvert acts in behalf of the regicides, and re. 
fleas that they knew of the deſign and pro- 
moted it from the beginning *, muſt needs 
perceive the contradictions between their 
acts and profeſſions; and will be apt to con- 
clude, that probably the murder was firſt 
projected at that court; and that in all their 
former declarations againſt the murderers, 
they had no other view than to get innocent 
perſons condemned for it, in order to ſcreen 
the guilty, and favour their eſcape. From 
which accuſation it were to be wiſhed that 
they could find a good deliverance. 


2 See above, p. 201.— 207. 216. 
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CHAP. XL. 


W hether the Earl of Bothwell had 4 
hand in the murder of King Henry. 


Ira hath ſo long obtained amongſt writers 


and readers of hiſtory, that James Earl 
of Bothwell, not only had a hand in the 


King's murder, but that he and his ſervants 


were the only perſons concerned in it, beſides 


the Queen herſelf, that ſome people will be 


ready to declare their aſtoniſhment, how any 
man ſhould now have the preſumption to call 
in queſtion a point ſo well ſettled, and in which 
mankind are ſo univerſally agreed. Such peo- 
ple however ought to refle&, that the proof 


againſt him is neither more ſolid, nor more 
convincing than that which, with fo great in- 
duſtry, they brought againſt the Queen; nay, 


not equal to it. Seeing therefore it hath 


been made appear already, that every thing 


alledged againſt her, is either direct falſhood, 
or manifeſt forgery ; and ſeeing the very fame 
perſons brought the accuſation and proof a- 
gainſt him, at the ſame time, and for the 


lame purpoles, the ſuppoſition that the one 


is as void of truth as the other, will be found 
.t9 
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to inclade in it neither impoſſibility not im- 
probability; but muſt rather appear juſt and 
reaſonable; ſo that the teſtimony of any 
noted contemporary hiſtorian to that purpoſe, 
might ſeem ſufficient to turn the ſeale in his 
favour. Now ſuch a hiſtorian we have, and 
always had, even Mr. George Buchanan, 
who abſolves the Earl of Bothwell as effectu- 
ally as can be, when after a tedious rodo- 
montado about the taking of Dumbarton es. 
ſtle, and Lenox's behaviour to the other pri. 
ſoners, he tells us, That there was ſtill one 
priſoner more, whom the Regent moſt ear- 
2 neſtly wiſhed to be put to death; and that 
* was the Archbiſhop of Sr. Andrews + And 
* he feared, that if the matter ſhould be 
delayed for any conſiderable time, the man 
might be relieved at the Queen of Ez. 
* land's requeſt by her letters: The Arch. 
* biſhop's friends alſo entertained ſuch hopes *; 
and that ſhortneſs of time might be no let 
* to this attempt, the Archbiſhop earneſtly 
* requeſted that his trial might be according 
to the laws of the country: for even that 
would afford ſome ſmall reſpite. Which 
« evaſion. was thus diſcuſſed, that there was 


no occaſion for a new trial in the Arch- 
biſhop's 


Such hopes and fears were equally vain : It can 
hardly be ſhown that ever that Queen intercceded to fur- 
ther juſtice, or prevent injuſtice ; but quite the contrary+ 
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c «biſhop s Caſe, as it had been already decid- 


ed in parliament; Therefore, being cLEAR- 
Ir coxvierED of the murder of the 
King, and of the faſt Regent, he hanged him. 
' ſelf at Stirling a. On this occaſion theſe 
f diſcoveries were brought to light, being ger 
' nerally new, as the greateſt part of them 
(had been unknown till that very day. The 
i Archbiſtiop of S7. Andrews, who lodged in 


the next houſe, having the propoſal made 


him, that Ke ſhould flay the King, willingly 
' undertook the employment; both on ac- 
count of old feuds, and out of the near ex- 
pectation of transferting the royal dignity 
into his own family. Therefore, when he 
'had picked out ſix or eight of the moſt fla- 
 gitious among his ſetvants, he gave them 
the keys of the King's lodging, and entru- 
' ſted the buſineſs to them. Theſe men ha- 
ving entered with the greateſt quietneſs, 
' ſtifled the King to death, while he was aſleep, 
and carried out his body into a garden hard 
© by without the walls. Then, upon giving 
the fignal, fire was pu under the lodg- 

eing.“ 
Buchanan ptoceeds to inform us, how theſe 
diſcoveries came to light by means of Fohr 
„ Ha- 


0 Cum . regiæ 2 proregis ſuperioris manife to tene? 


fetur, ſuſtendio Sterlini vitam finivit, Buchan, hiſt. 8 
20. 
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Hamilton, who was chief actor in executing 
the wicked deed ; and being afterwards troy. 
bled in mind on that account, revealed the 
ſame, and the names of all his aſſiſtants in con. 
feſſion to a prieſt, who was ſchool-maſter at 
Paiſly : Which prieſt averred the whole to 
the Archbiſhop's face. That the Archbi 
ſhop asked the prieſt, how he came to the 
knowledge of theſe matters? and whether it 
was not by ſome auricular confeſſion ? The 
prieſt affirmed that it was. Upon which the 
Archbiſhop, as taking guilt upon him, an- 
ſwered, Ye are not ignorant, I ſuppoſe, what 
is appointed for thoſe who reveal the ſecrets 
of confeſſions: And, as Buchanan affirms, he 
anſwered not a word more in relation to the 
crime. We are allo told that the very ſame 
. prieſt, being about fifteen months after that 
apprehended ſaying maſs for the third time, 
when for that reaſon, he was led out to exe. 
cution, he did recapitulate the whole of theſe 
ſtories, both more clearly and copiouſly than 
before: which matters being inſtantly diyul- 
ged, the clients of the Hamiltons fell a braw- 
ling amongſt themſelves, and the one party 
threw the King's murder in the other's teeth, 
So that the principal contriver, with the 
principal executer of the- murder, being both 
Hamiltons, and it would ſeem, the whole of 


that ſirname, took the crime upon themſelves, 
in 
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in the year Mo LxxI. and MpLxxII. If fo, the 


Earl of Bothwell had got extremely hard uſage 


three years before, and ought to have been 
abſolved and reſtored to his heritage and dig- 
nities, as one who was moſt unjuſtly deprived 


of them, and moſt falſly calumniated. And now 


what becomes of George Buchanan's detecti. 
on, and the xviii. and xix, books of his hiſto- 
ry, which were all calculated to throw the 
guilt of this crime upon the Queen of Scots 
and that Earl? And what a figure muſt all 
Murray and Morton's declarations, procla- 
mations, accuſations, and oaths both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, aſſume after this diſcovery ? 
'Tis true all theſe things were overpaſt before 
the diſcovery was made, excepting the hiſtory 
only; where the matter was yet entire; and 
therefore Bothwell ought not to have been 
charged in it with a crime done certainly by 


the Archbiſhop. And it is almoſt incom- 
prehenſible how a man who believed that 


Bothwell and his men were the murderers, 
ſhould have thug poſitively charged that 
crime upon the Archbiſhop and his men : Or 
if he believed the latter guilty, that he ſhould 
hy the crime at the door of the former, and 
impute it to each of them ſeparately, in the 
lame book too, is equally unaccountable. 
But ſince Buchanan has done this, although 
We cannot expect to find the real truth of the 

wad. $2.4. mat- 
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matter from ſuch an ambidextrous evidence, 
: yet at leaſt we are ſure thar, in his opinion, 
Bothwell might have been innocent. 

Ihe ſtory of that murder was ſtill improved 
under his management. In the years 156 
and 1568, Bothwell and ſeven of his men 
committed it, without any other aſſiſtants 
but French Paris, as appears from his de 
tection. But before he wrote his hiſtory, 
theſe nine perſons had ſo multiplied, that 
Bothwell took only a few of them with him. 
ſelf, and the reſt, making two troops, came 
by two different ways. In the year 1570, 
when he wrote his ſatire againſt the Hamil 
tons ®, which he calls An admonition to the 
true Lords,; he brought in the Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews as an equal ſharer with Bothwell 
in that action, telling us, that he took up his 
© lodging near at hand, where he had ſeldom 
* or never been before, that he might have 
the pleaſure to perceive that cruelty with 
* all his ſenſes, and help the murderers if | 

| © there 


2 It is evident from the laſt leaf of it excepting one, 
that it was written before the Engliſh army entered 
Scotland, which was in the beginning of May 1570. The 
MS. copy of it in the Cottonian library, is dated 1570: 
And it le probable that it was firſt printed that year, 
There is another edition of it by Lekprevick in 1571. 
| Which has a new paragraph concerning a pretended thitd 
conſpiracy of Sir James Hamilton, which is neither in the 
MS. nor in the firſt edition, nor in the later editions by 
Mr. Ruddiman or Mr. Burman, 
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there had been need; that he ſent Four 


of his familiar ſervants to the execution of the 


murder, and that he watched all the night, 
longing to have the joy that the crown was 
come a degree nearer to the houſe of Ha- 
nilion.ꝰ Although in reality that houſe was 
juſt as far from it after the murder, as be- 
fore it, 

Again the very next year Mol xxl. he alto- 
gether cleareth the Earl of Bothwell from ha- 
ving had any hand in the matter; and lays the 
whole burden upon the Archbiſhop's ſhoul- 
ders, who, he ſays, effected the murder, by 
the hands of ſix or eight of his own ſervants, 
as we have ſeen. 

Being of myſelf unable to give any tolerable 
zecount what ſhould have tempted the man 
to give three ſeveral narratives of this mat- 
ter, ſo extremely jarring and contradictory 
among themſelves, I had recourſe to the edi- 
tion of his works publiſhed by Burman, 
thinking to have ſound ſome notice taken of 
this prodigious behaviour by one or other of 
his commentators ; but it would ſeem that they 
had declined to meddle with this affair ; for 
they content themſelves with enquiring whe- 
ther, in writing this remarkable ſtory, their 
great incomparable author, as they call him, 
had uſed, or ought to have uſed, the words 


et or at ; quia or itaque ; erga or extra, Nor 
do 
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do they ſay any thing of the quadruple inju. 
ry done to the Archbiſhop ; firſt in accuſing 
him of à crime of which he was innocent: 
Secondly, in making him in a manner to con. 
ſeſs his guiltineſs, Thirdly, in putting him 
to death unjuſtly and ignominiouſly : And 
fourthly, By repreſenting him as a /els de 
ſe * who hanged himſelf, _ 
But the Earl of Bothwell] had far ſtronger 
arguments of his innocence than any thing 
that Buchanan wrote, or could have written, 
He was tried and judicially abſolved, firſt by 
his peers; and then by the parliament b. Af. 
ter which to condemn him, was contrary to 
all law and praftice, Buchanan ſcoffs at this, 
telling us, that Bothwell was not cleared of 
the crime by the jury's verdict in his favours, 
but, as it were waſhed with ſutor's blacking, 
 Pwelut atramento ſutorio lotus, | by which 
words Cicero ſeems to have denoted either 
corruption of the judges, or ſome vitiation in 
their votes or tables. If our hiſtorian meant 
the ſame, it is of a piece with the reſt of his 
ſlanders, for there was no ſuſpicion of any 
ſuch matter, nor the leaſt occaſion for it. 
Whatever he meant, a man can be cleanſed 


ol 


Suſpendio Sterlini vitam finivit. Buch. hiſt. xx. 35: 
Vid. Sueton. II. 65. Dion. lib. LV. p. 555. Senecae 
Hppol. I. 259. Plin. hiſt nat. vin. xlii, &c. 
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of ſutor's blacking, but it hath been proved 
that he and his patrons were plainly Athio. 
pians ; let any man waſh them if he can. 

Amongſt a great deal of other ſenſeleſs 
vague clamour, invented by that wicked 
faction againſt the juſtice and legality of this 
trial, the following . are ne 
zed, V1Z. 

Firſt, The fammons was not right : For 
by law the neareſt of kin ought to have been 
ſummoned as accuſers, namely the wife, fa+ 
ther, mother, and ſon, either to appear 
perſonally, or by their proctors. Now the 
Queen did not cauſe give a particular ſum- 
mons to herſelf; nor to her mother-in-law, 
who was kept priſoner by good Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the tower of London; nor to her ſon, 
although he was then near eight months old. 
She only cauſed cite ſpecially Matthew Earl 
of Lenox, the ſole accuſer, and, in general, 
ALL her other lieges who had,or pretended ta 
have, intereſt in the matter, And when that 
ſhail be found not to have been enough, her 
two advocates and the court ought to bear 
the blame: But it is hoped their memories 
will have no blot fixed on them on this ac- 
count. 

Secondly, They were ſummoned to ap- 
pear upon fifteen days warning ; whereas 
the legal term was forty days, : 

we 
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Indeed by the more ancient law of Scot: 
land, the defender, not only in caſes of trea: 
fon, but in other criminal cafes, was to have 
forty days allowed him to appear, becauſe, as 
the law ſays, ſuch matters touch life and 
limb. But the law had begun to be altered 
as to ſeveral crimes, at leaſt from the time 
of King James I. The ſtatute concerning 
Moliation, or robdery, for example, made by 
the Earl of Douglas, Lieutenant, or Gover- 
nor, in the minority of King James II. upon 
the xx. day of December MepxxxviII. re. 
ſtricted the term of appearance for that crime, 
to fifteen days, the act of xl. days of old not 
gainſtanding, as it is there expreſt. The 
term of ſummoning was alſo abridged by 
King James III. and in proceſs of time it had 
become cuſtomary to cite people to be tried 
to anſwer for treaſon and other crimes, upon 
xv. days. The Lords of council did indeed 
find by their deciſion 11th Fuly 1515, that 
the ſummons for treaſon ſhould be upon xl. 
days warning: but at the time of Both¾ells 
trial, xv. days were reckoned ſufficient, and, 
as 1 have been told, continued to be ſo ever 
ſince. The Earl of Murray and his aſſo- 
ciates, when they ſummoned the Earl of 
Bothwell to appear before them in their par- 
Hhament, had ſtrained hard to find ſomething 
— or informal in the trial: And the . 
thing 
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thing which they ſnapt at, was the ſhortneſs 
of time, not indeed that it was not lawful to 


have given the citation upon xv. days, for 


that could not have paſſed, but that fifteen 
days did not interveen betwixt the day on 
which Lenox was ſummoned at a certain 
place, and the day on which he was to ap- 
pear : For, as Murray ſays, equivocally 
and falſly; Lenox, by authority of the 
Queen's letters ſubſcribed at Edinburgh the 
xxvii, day of March, was ſummoned at 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Dumbarton, and Perth, 
upon the xxix. and other days of that month, 
and of the month of April thereafter, 
to appear upon the xii. day; not only, ſays 
he, within fifteen days, but even from the 
date, at leaſt from the execution of theſe letters, 
there remained ſcarcely ten or twelve days, 
Whereas, by the copy of all theſe things as 
printed by themſelves, the Queen's warrant | 
was ſigned the xxvii. day of March, and the 
laſt lummons was given at Perth upon the firſt 
day of April, and upon no other day or days 
of that month, as they would inſinuate. 
Suppoſing that the Queen's warrant was 
ſigned only upon the xxviil. and that the meſ- 
ſenger did not proclaim it at Edinburgh be- 
fore the xxix. day of March, there were ſtill 
hiteen days incluſiv?. 9 
But what is all this to the purpoſe in the 
2 b b b pre- 


Fi 
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preſent caſe? Even nothing at all. If the 
term was ſhort, the Earl of Bothwell was 
the only perſon who had right and reaſon to 
make any exception on that account : For 
the old laws which preſcribed xl. days, do 
expreſly bear, that that length of time was 
allowed in favours of the defender : Which 
is agreeable to right reaſon : but as to the 
purſver, the caſe is vaſtly different. | 

T birdly, We are told that Lenox was ſum- 
moned to appear the xiii. of April, without 
any convocation of his friends, beſides his own 
family, which was become very thin, by rea- 
fon of his great poverty: While in the mean 
time Bothwell went in parade rough the 
city with great bands of men, 

The reader, if he pleaſes, may conſult the 
ſummons, as *tis printed by theſe men them- 
ſelves, at the end of honeſt Buchanan's de 
tection; and try if he can find any ſuch 
prohibition or reſtraint put upon the Earl ot 
Lenox. 

As to Bothwell, he was, before the Queen 
herſelf had the government in her hands, the 
the greateſt civil and military officer in the 
kingdom; and for that reaſon, no doubt of it, 
muſt have had continually not a few in his re 
tinue. But how was this to influence the trial! 
By a ſtatute made in the Queen's own time, 


vie. in N 1555, the number of the purſuer's 
atten 
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attendants at the bar had been reſtricted to 
four, and the number of the defender's atten- 
dants to ſix, under high penalties to be im- 
mediately inflicted by the court: And it is 
incredible that the Earl of Bothwell would 
have been ſo imprudent as to have expoſed 
himſelf to theſe penalties ; or if he had wan- 
tonly done ſo, that the court would have ne- 
glected to inflict them, or even ſo much as to 
find fault with him; which had been to expoſe 
themſelves to cenſure and puniſhment. 

The truth of the matter is, that the infor- 
malities and illegalities were all on the other 
ſide. In ſuch caſes, as the law then ſtood, it 


was incumbent on the accuſer to come in 


perſon to give in his accuſation ; and to find 
ſurety, or give his oath that he would purſue 

at the day appointed: It was allo neceſſary 
that he ſhould have ſome plain or reaſonable 
foundation for his accuſation, or elſe he was 
liable to ſuffer puniſhment himſelf. In the 
preſent caſe Lenox accuſed only by his let- 
ters nine perſons by name: And that accu- 
ſation, as is plain by his Jetters, had no other 
foundation than ſome painted papers which 
James Murray, brother to the laird of Tuli- 
bardin, had cauſed to be affixed privately up- 


on the door of the tolbooth or ſeſſion-houſe, 


in We accuſing the Earl of Bothwell, 
Mr. Zames Balfour, Mr. David Chalmers, 
b b b 2 black 


1 
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black Mr. 7obn Spens, Seignr. Franciſts, 
Sebaſtian, Joſeph brother to David Rizio, and 
the Queen herſelf, Upon which a new pro. 
clamation had been iſſued, requiring the writer 
to ſubſcribe his name, and he ſhould receive 
his pardon, and alſo the reward which had 
been offered by the Queen's firſt proclamati. 
on. But James Murray, who wanted only 
to ſpread the party's ſcandal incognito, an. 
ſwered by paſting up another ſcandalous paſ 
quil; and being at laſt detected to be the 
author, he thought fit to abſcond; and the 
privy council publiſhed a proclamation that no 
man ſhould tranſport him. 

This James Murray was made colleQor 
of the cuſtoms by the faction, upon the xii, day 
of Augult that very year, after the Queen 
was ſhut up in priſon in Lochlevin : But they 
never enquired after any one of the perſons 
mentioned in his paſquils, the Earl of Both: 
well only excepted : So far from it, that 
when they ſummoned the Earl of Bothwell 
on the firſt day of October 1567, they did not 
name thole as acceſſory whom James Mar: 
ray had named, no, not ſo much as one 
of them ; but in their ſtead they ſummoned 
ſixty two others, for no fewer were at firſt 
deſtined to be murdered or ruined, to palliate 
the guilt of thoſe by whom they were cited 


to appear, But becauſe it would have been 
| found 
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found difficult to get ſo many gentlemen 
forfeited, without proying them guilty of the 
crime, they paſſed by fifty five of them ab- 
ſolutely: Nor is there any evidence ſpeci- 
fied in the act of forfeiture againſt the other 
ſeven, nor even againſt the Earl of Bothwell, 
When Lenox himſelf came to be Regent, he ne- 
yer purſued or accuſed any of the perſons 
delated by James Murray,excepting Sir Fames 

Balfour only *, whom he forfeited as guil- 
I ty of the King's murder, but without proof, 
| according to his predeceſſor's method. Why 
WM ſhould he not have made uſe of his truſty evi- 
dence Fames Murray, upon the authority 
Jol whoſe paſquils alone he had founded his 
accuſation of the Earl of Bothwell b? 
Never was there any thing more ridiculous, 
7 than to accuſe a man upon the credit of ſuch 
paſquils, ſet up ſecretly in the night-time, by 
one who would not appear or acknowledge 
them, Yet Leno inſiſted by his letters to 
have the matter brought to a trial, and 
even would not have it delayed till the par- 
lament ſhould meet, which was to be 
upon the xiv. day of April. The Queen 
complied with his deſire, and, by her letter 
directed to him the xxiv. of March, requeſt- 
ed him to come to her to Edinburgh before 
| hand: 


2 See the preface to Balſour's practicks. 
d Anderſon's Collections, vol. 2. P. 109. 111.157. 
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hand : But he would not. - Being therefore 
warned in the legal manner, and conſcious 
that he had nothing to juſtify his accuſation, 
he changed his mind, and would needs have 
the trial delayed. But did he apply to the 
Queen for that effect? By no means: he ap. 
plied to the Queen of England, as is maniſeſ 
by one of his letters in the paper-office at 
London. And the Queen of England wrote 
a very impertinent letter to Queen Maxy, 
approving ſeemingly of her reſolution to 
bring the matter to a trial, but at the ſame 
time telling her, That there might be ſome 
* myſtery or cunning in the matter, becauſe 
© the defunct gentleman's father and friends 
« deſired the day to be prolonged, as. know 
ing that the ungodly were combined the 
* gether to do that by force, which by law 
they could not rightly bring to paſs ; tax- 
© ing her alſo with want of ſincerity, and e. 
© yen ſignifying right plainly, that ſhe her. 
© ſelf was guilty.“ Whether this letter came 
to hand timeouſly, is not ſo eaſy to aſcertain, 
for it bears a wrong date, viz. the viii. day 
of January . 

It may ſeem ſtrange that Lenox ſhould not 
have written to Queen Maxy ; or that he 
ſhould have written to Queen Elizabeth, 


who had been an open and declared enem) 
(0 
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to himſelf and his ſon, ever ſince they came 
to Scotland, had ſupported the men who had 
combined to {lay them a, and had kept his 
wife cloſely in priſon, till ſome time after his 
ſon's murder. But the difficulty is removed, 
by a letter from ſecretary Cecil, dated the 
fifth day of March, 1566, where he acquaints 
usb, That the Earls of Argile, Morton, A. 
' thol, Murray, Caithneſs and Glencairn did 
' adhere together with the Earl of Lenox, 
who meant to be at Edinburgh very ſhort- 
ly, as they pretended, to ſearch out the ma- 
lefactors. That, as he heard, much un- 

' quietneſs was like to grow about that mat- 
' ter. The common ſpeech, ſays he, touch- 
eth the Earls Bothwell and Huntly, who 


_* remain with the Queen 1 but now true the 


accuſations are, I will not take upon me to 
© affirm the one, or the other; neither would 
I have you to utter any of theſe things, to 
* condemnation of any of them, but as re- 
ports; not doubting but ſhortly God will 
© cauſe the truth to be revealed.” Behold the 
religion and candour of this man, who had 
been acquainted with the deſign, and had pro- 
moted it e from the beginning; yet he, like 
a pious chriſtian, truſts in God ! and deſires, 
that in the mean time, it ſhould only be re- 


ported 
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ported of Bothwell and Huntly, that they did 
the thing which, he well knew, they did not, 
His friends, Murray and Morton, we ſee, ha- 
ving procured the ſon to be {lain, were now 
become prime counſellors tro the father, 
whom they not long before intended to have 
flain alſo : And fo long as he would follow 
their advice, he would be heard at the court 
of England ; becauſe he could not fail to be 
directed wrong, and ſet upon wicked pro- 
Jes and accuſations of the innocent, thereby 
to draw a veil over the wicked deeds of thoſe 
his new counſellors. The night before the 
trial he came to Stirling, and then only was 
pleaſed to write to the Queen, That he 
had but lately heard of the proclamations : 
That it was not in his power to keep the 
day appointed: For being preſently on his 
journey, of ſet purpoſe and deliberate mind 
to keep the ſame, he was taken with ſuch a 
* diſeaſe, that he was in no condition to tra- 
vel: Deſiring therefore that the perſons 
* accuſed by him ſhould be ſhut up in priſon, 
and the trial poſtponed, till he ſhould con. 
veen his friends, and find out evidence; 
* as alſo, that her Majeſty would grant him 
her high commiſſion, to take and apprehend 
* ſuch perſons as he ſhould get knowledge 
that they were at the cruel murder,” Had 
the Queen complied, and granted theſe 8 
| de 
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deſt requeſts, ſhe ſhould have ſoon found all 
her true ſubjects of any note in the kingdom 
ſhut up in jails. At the fame time he ſent his 
ſervant Robert Cuningham to attend the court 
in his name, not furniſhed with any evidence 
of the truth of his accuſation, but with pro- 
teſtations that the court ſhould not proceed, 
becauſe he had no proof : And declaring the 
reaſon of his abſence to be no diſeaſe, as he 
pretended in his letter to the Queen, but be- 
cauſe his friends and ſervants refuſed to ac- 
company him. By which it is evident, that 
his deſign was to decide the matter by no o- 
ther than club-law, and by making an in- 
ſurrection. And for this and no other end did 
he deſire the Queen's high commiſſion ; by 
which he wanted to be fortified and enabled 
to cut off every perſon who had been deſtin- 


ed for ſlaughter, when David Rizio was 


murdered, and many more : For Lenox had 
joined in that conſpiracy ; and apparently 
had it more at heart at this time to purſue 
his old wicked ſchemes, than to find out who 
were the murderers of his ſon. The Earl 
of Argyle Juſtice-general, with advice of the 
Lords and Barons his aſſeſſors, found that the 
trial onght to proceed, becauſe Lenox, by 
his own letters which were produced and read 
in open court, bad deſired ſhort and ſum- 
mary proceſs in the matter; alſo in conſide- 

Ee ration 
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ration of the act of privy council, for that 
effect, and that the advocates inſiſted for the 
proceſs to proceed according to the Earl of | 
Bothwells earneſt petition. And as there 
was not one particular fact, or preſumption, 
proved or alledged againſt Bothwell, either 
by the advocates, or by Cuningham, Lenox's 
ſervant, the jury did acquit him ; proteſting 
that, as they had done ceovriing to their 
knowledge, they ſhould incur no pain or pe- 
nalty of wilſul error thereafter, on that ac- 
count. Nevertheleſs George Buchanan thought 
fit to falſity and pervert the whole account of 
this matter, although he had the trial it- 
{elt before him, as it was publiſhed by his af- 
ſociates, at the end of his own libel, called 
the detection a. 

There {till remains one objection to the 
fairneſs of this trial, namely, That the Earl 
of Bothwel!'s inditement was not true in one 
point, becaule in it the murder was faid to 
have been committed on the ix. day of Fe- 
bruary, altho' in fact it was committed two 
hours after midnight, which in law was and | 
ought to be truly accounted the tenth day 
And thus the acquital was but cavillingly de- 
fended ; and 'tis ſaid, that the Earl of Caith- 
neſs entered a proteſtation on that account. 
Put there is no mention in the trial of any 
pro- 


a See Anderſon's collections, val. 2. p. 97.— 114. 
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proteſtation to this purpoſe ; nor had the Earl 


of Bothwell the leaſt occaſion for that or any o- 
ther ſubterfuge Whatever. 

The original record of the trial has not 
been ſeen, ſo far as can be diſcovered, for 
more than a hundred years bypaſt : We have 
it only as theſe men were pleaſed to give it 
in print, at the end of Puchonars deteftion ; 
where indeed the murder is ſaid to have been 
committed on the ninth day of February . 
But ſeeing in the council-book, it is expreſly 
faid to have been done upon the tenth day, 
It is not caſily to be believed that it was o- 


therwiſe in the inditement originally : And 


any man who attentively conſiders the pro- 
ceedings of theſe men, will conclude that the 
inditement hath been vitiated by themſelves. 
Certain it is, that in the depoſitions of Mil- 
liam Powris » and George Dalgleiſb, which 
it is pretended were taken by their privy- 
council, that.is, by Morton and his fellows, 


that murder is ſaid to have deen committed 


on the ninth day of February, and on a Sun. 
day, upon which day of the week, the ninth 
of that month did fall that year. Nay fur. 
ther, they themſelves indited captain Bla- 
cader, for having been participant in the 
King's murder, upon the ninth of February: 

S 2 And 


Ibid. P. 103. 114. Þ Ibid, p. 165, 173. 
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And upon the xiv, day of July, they con- 
demned him *, and put him to death, al. 
though he conſtantly denied that he was guil. 
ty, and altho? they had not fo much as one 
witneſs againſt him. 

In like manner alſo, notwithſtanding that 
there is afalſe note ſubjoined to Bothwell's trial 
about the error in the day of the month; yet 
in the 2oth leaf after that, they themſelves 
repeat the fame thing, as is to be ſeen in the 
firſt edition of Buchanan's detection in the Scot- 
tiſh language, and in all the editions of the 
French tranſlation. At laſt they altered it from 
the 9th to the 1oth day, in the edition printed 

at St. Andrews, in the year 1572. For theſe 
' reaſons 'tis more than probable, that they 
were the perſons who did vitiate the word in 

BothwelPs inditement, for want of better 
grounds for cavilling. 

But did not Lenox after this make ſome dil 
coveries as tothe murderers of his ſon ? or, if 
he did not, how happened it that the Earl of 
Hothwell ſhould afterwards have been accu 
ſed and forfeited on that account; and what 
good evidence did they produce againſt him? 
Why truly Lenox never found or ſaw any 
kind of Proof againſt Bothwell, before he 
came to be Regent, beſides James Murray's 
paſquils, or tickets, as Lenox calls them, In. 


deed 


® $ir Ludovick Stewart's MSS collections. 
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deed after he was Regent, he ſaw the letters 


to Bothwell, which his predeceſſor Murray 


had got forged, and the depoſitions of ſome 
of Bothꝛoell's ſervants, which had been pro- 
cured much aſter the ſame manner ; and to 
theſe things he truſted, or ſeemed to truſt ; 

and in gratitude to the Earl of Murray, for 
his ſervice in that matter, he ſeldom menti- 
oned his name, without adding theſe words, 
Who reſts with God ; till T homas Buchanan 
who went as his ambaſſador to Denmark, for 
having the Earl of Bothwell delivered up, 
ſent home a writing from that country, con- 
taining matter ſo very dangerous to the cauſe, 
that Morton and his collegues being required 
to produce it at the court of England, found 
themſelves obliged to ſay that they had ſent 
it away, but promiſed to exhibite a copy of it, 
out of which, as they ſay in one of their letters, 
they omitted ſuch things as they thought not 
meet to be ſhown a. Lenox alſo omitted 
to enter this writing in his regiſter ; for it was 
not expedient that the whole contents ſhould 
be known, unleſs to ſuch adepts as were fuk 
ly inſtructed in their dark bloody myſteries : 
Whatever the contents might be, it is certain 
that after Thomas Buchanan's return, Lenox 
put off all further enquiry after Bothwell till 
another opportunity, and until he ſhould have 

3 bee their Letter, Append. p. 382. 
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the Queen of England's advice 2. That 
Queen had very officiouſly preſſed the King of 
Denmark by her letters, ever ſince the xxvii. 
day of March 1568, that he would ſend 
home Bothwell to Scotland, to be tried for 
the King's murder, promiſing and undertak- 
ing on the word of a Queen, that ſhe ſhould 
take care that he ſhould meet with nothing 
but equity, and that every thing ſhould be 
conducted with moderation and humanity ; 
deſiring that the Earl himſelf might depend 
upon it for certain, that ſhe would take all 
the care and pains imaginable to have it fo b. 
But the Earl was too well acquainted with 
her royal words and deeds, to truſt her. By 
ſeveral letters written to Demark afterwards, 


ſhe deſired that for her honour, the Earl | 


might be firſt ſent ſtraight to England, to be 


conveyed from thence to Scotland. By her | 


letter in the year 1570, ſhe deſires that he 
might be thruſt into priſon, and bound in fet- 
ters, or rather ſent home : For that it was 
in no wiſe honourable for a King to ſuffer the 
murderer of another King to ſtroll about at 
: liberty 


2 Quod ad Bothwellum attinet, quoniam ea de re re- 
ſponſionem ſereniſſimae dominae Elizabethae, Angliae, 
Franciae et Hiberniae reginae, ſororis ac conſanguineae no- 
ſtrae, quam ea de re certiorem fecimus, expectamus, cau- 
fam illam in aliud tempus differemus. Lenox's regiſter of 
Letters, fol. 249. 

b See Robert of,Glouceſter's chronicle, p. 671. 
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liberty, and to live without dread of puniſh- 
ment. The laſt of her letters which I have 
ſeen to this purpoſe, is of the very ſame date 
with Morton's letter, about the writing that 


came from Denmark, containing matters ſo 


prejudicial to their cauſe ; and of ſuch a na- 
ture, that Morton and his fellows durſt not in- 
truſt the common poſt, or an ordinary me{- 
ſenger therewith, and were obliged to give 
a falſe copy of it; to wit, the xxiv. day 
of March 1571. The King of Denmark 
had not been punctual in anſwering Queen 
Elizabeth's former letters on this head: 
And as no further correſpondence can be 
found relating to this ſubje&, there is ſome 
reaſon to think that Queen Elizabeib had re- 
ceived an anſwer prejudicial to the cauſe, to 
the ſame purpoſe with that which Lenox had 
received; the contents of which were kept 
ſecret : But the conſequence was, that ſome 
differences did immediately ariſe betwixt Le- 
nox and Morton; and Queen Elizabeth be- 
gan to countenance the latter, and to neglect 
the former: of which he complains in a letter 
to Cecil, in the end of Fuly 1571. For a- 
ny, ſays he, that have been, or are, favour- 
* ers of the Earl of Morton, I find no ſepara- 
* ration of them from me; for that, as indeed 
J have given him good cauſe, he and his are 
* at my deyotion in the King's ſervice ; he 

| hath 
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© hath not been abſent upon any ſuch pre. 
* rence, for J have very well rewarded him 
* for his attendance, that he needs not find 
* fault, nor to have recompence elſewhere, 
Let have I found ſome haughtineſs and ſelf- 
© ſeeking, more than needed, in the ſaid Earl, 
by divers his dealings with me; which, I 
doubt, her Majeſty's letters ſent to him will 
© aggravate and increaſe. For although, as I 


* think, her Majeſty, upon informations, had | 


good meaning in the contents of her let- 
© ters; yet ſurely, conſidering the nature of 
£ ſome here, it ſhould have much better ſtead 
to make good agreement and obedience, to 
* have countenanced me with her Majeſty's 
© commendation to the nobility, that they 


© might have perceived that her highnels | 


would ſupport me in my upright govern- 
ment, againſt any that ſhould miſuſe me, 
COT. 

The King of Denmark did at laſt agree to 
ſend home the Earl of Bothwell (and that, 
as it would ſeem, with the Earl's conſent) 


but firſt he required to have obligations from | 


the Queen of England, and from the King 


and three eſtates of Scotland, that the Earl 


ſhould meet with nothing but fair uſage; 
and that theſe obligations ſhould be ſent a- 
gainſt the xxiv. day of Auguſt MpLxXI. 


Now the King of Denmari could require no 
| leſs 
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eſs either in honour or conſcience. Tenox 
ſent that King's letter to the court of England 
upon - the xxv. day of May the year 1571, 
deſiring that Queen Elizabeth would give 
ſuch ſecutity as the Dane required; and ask- 
ing her advice what he himſelf ſnould do on 
that occaſion 2. But the propoſal was too 
juſt and reaſonable to reliſh at the Engli/h 
court ; who wanted to have had the noble- 
man delivered to them; without conditions, 
that they might murder him; either privatelv 
or publickly ; and then we ſhould have had 
a confeſſion promulged in his name, both a- 
gainſt himſelf, and againſt the Queen, worth 
a hundred of the ſilly confeſſion, which he is 
ſaid to have made in Denmark, but which 
was more probably made for him in Eng- 
| land, The King of Denmart thus inſiſting to 
have ſecurity for his juſt treatment, and right 
uſage, and being likely to cauſe ſee him get 
juſtice z the matter was dropt. This certain- 
ly muſt have given the King of Denmark a 
ſtrange opinion of their juſtice and integrity : 
For they were left altogether inexcuſeable; 
and now it appeared that, whatever they 
had been pleaſed to give out, they did not 
think it expedient to give Bothwell even a 
ſecond fair trial. So much for Lenox*s di— 
coveries. 1 
d d d The 
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The parliament met upon the third day af- 
ter the Earl was acquitted by his jury; being 
the xiv. day of April, and upon the xix. day, 
he obtained a band ſubſcribed by all the cler- 
gy and nobility, and probably by ſome o- 
ther members preſent a, That as the Earl of 
* Bothwell had been tried by his Peers, and 
* honourably acquitted from the accuſation 
* which the Earl of Lenox, by his letters, had 
given againſt him, as guilty of the King's 
murder; and in conſideration of the anti- 
* quity and nobleneſs of his houſe, and good 
* ſervices performed by him in defence of the 
* Queen and kingdom ; they obliged them- 
* ſelves, and every one of them, upon their 
* faith, honours, and truth in their bodies, as 
* they were noblemen, and as they would 
* anſwer to God ; That in caſe thereafter any 
* manner of perſon or perſons, in whatſoever 
* manner, ſhould happen to inſiſt further, 
*to the ſlander and calumniation of the 


* ſaid Earl, as participant arte and parte 


* of the ſaid heinous murder; whereof ordi- 
* nary juſtice hath acquitted him; and for the 
* which he had offered to do his devoir 
by the law of arms; they, and every one 


0 


b See Bp. , Keith's hiſt. p. 382. It would ſeem that 
Sir James Balfour did not take down all the ſubſcriptions 


in his copy, but only the names of the great men. Vid. 
Append. p. 361. 
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' of them, by themſelves, and their kindred, 
friends, aſſiſtants, partakers, and all that 
* would do for them, ſhould take honeſt, — 
* plain and upright part with him, to the de- 
fence and maintenance of his quarrel, with 
their bodies, heritage and goods, againſt bis 
private or publick calumniators, bypaſt or 
* to come, or any others preſuming any thing, 
in word or deed, to his reproach, diſhonour, 
* or infamy. _ | 

Mok EO VER, they weighing and confi- 
* dering the preſent time, and how their ſove- 
* reign, the Queen's Majeſty, was now deſti- 
* tute of a husband; in which ſolitary ſtate, 
the common weal of the realm might not 
permit her highneſs to continue and endure; 
© but at ſome time her highneſs might be, in 
* appearance, inclined to yield unto a mar- 
* riage : And therefore, in caſe the former 

a affectionate and hearty ſervice of the ſaid 
Earl done to her Majeſty from time to time, 
and his other good qualities and behaviour, 
might move her Majeſty ſo far to humble 
© herſelf, as by preferring one of her native 
born ſubjects, to all foreign Princes, to take 

sto husband the ſaid Earl; they and every 
one of them, upon their honour and fideli- 
ty, obliged themſelves, and promiſed not on- 
ly to promote, advance and ſet forward the 
marriage to be ſolemnized and completed 

d d d 2 « betwixt 
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* betwixt her Highneſs and the ſaid noble 
_*f Lord, with their votes, counſel, fortifica- 
tion and aſſiſtance, in word and deed ; at 
| © ſuch time as it ſhould pleaſe her Majeſty to 
* think it convenient, and how ſoon the laws 
* ſhould allow it to be done: But in caſe any 
would preſume directly or indirectly, open- 
© ly, or under whatever colour or pretence, 
* to hinder, hold back or diſturb the ſaid mar- 
* rlage, they would on that behalf eſteem, 
* hold and repute the binderers, adverſaries, 
* or diſturbers thereof, as their common ene- 
mies: And notwithſtanding thereof, they 
would take part with and fortify the ſaid 
Earl to the ſaid marriage, ſo far as it 
might pleaſe their ſovereign Lady to allow; 
* and would therein ſpend and beſtow their 
lives and goods, againſt all mortals, as they 
* would'anſwer to God, and upon their own 
© fidelities and conſciences : And in caſe they 
did in the contrary, never to have reputation 
or credit in no time thereafter, but to be ac- 
counted unworthy and faithleſs traitors.” 
This band they ſubſcribed at Edinburgh, 
the xix. day of April MpL1xv1i. being the 
laſt day of the parliament. The firſt part of 
ir was indeed reaſonable ; but the ſecond part 
treaſonable : Yer what remedy ! for the whole 
members preſent, whether friends or {oes, did 
agree and ſublcribe. 
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Upon the xxii. day of the ſame month, 
the Queen went to Stirling to viſit the Prince 
her ſon ; the Earl of Bothwell at the ſame 
time gave out that he was to prepare for an 
expedition to Liddiſdale, to rectify diſorders on 
the borders, over which he was Lieutenant ; 
and having aſſembled a thouſand horſemen, 
all in armour, under that pretext, he went 
out at the weſtern gate of Edinburgh, upon 
the xxiv. day of April, as it he had only in- 
tended to have met the Queen in her return 
from Stirling, but in fact to ſeize her perſon, 
and to make her his priſoner ; which he did 
at the Foulbrigs a, about half a mile weſt 
from the caſtle of Edinburgh, carrying her, 
together with ſome of the privy council, and 
others her attendants, firſt into Edinburgh, 
and that ſame night to the caſtle of Dunbar, 
of which he was governor : Where he de- 
tained her and them for about twelve days. 

In the mean time his lady, Fean Gordon, 

ſiſter to the Earl of Huntly, brought an 
action againſt him before Mr. Robert Mait- 
land, Dean of Aberdeen, Mr. Edward Henry. 
ſon Doctor of laws, two of the Senators cf the 
college of juſtice, Mr. Clement Little, and 


Mr. 


2 80 Murray's act of forfeiture againſt Bothwell. Geo. 
Buchanan and others writg, that he ſeized the Queen at 
Almon-water,and others ſeek the place to the welt of Lin- 
lithgow, but all of them erroneouſſy. 
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Mr. Alexander Syme advocates, Commiſſaries 
of Edinburgh, for a divorce on account of 
adultery, of which it was alledged he had | 
been guilty with one of her maids called Bet. | 
ty Crawfurd : Which proceſs was aQually 
commenced before the Commiſſaries upon | © 
the xxix. day of April, and was purſued in 
the lady's name by Mr. Henry Kjnroſ5. For | 
the Earl appeared Mr. Edmund Hay, and re. i] + 
quired and obtained his antagoniſt's oath 4% | 
calumnia, that he had juſt cauſe to purſue I 
that ior: Which being done, he denied the b 
libel. The Commiſſaries after having made a 
' faſhion of examining witneſſes, gave ſen- 
| tence for the divorce upon the 3d of May. , 
As the proceſs cannot be found at preſent z, | | 
we are not enabled to judge of the evidence; | 
but if it was ſufficient, of which there is ſome \ 
doubt, it was the only crime that ever was , 
made appear againſt Bothwell, before the rape 
of theQueen; notwithſtanding all the obloquy 
that hath been caſt on him ſince. 

That very ſame day on which this ſen- 
tence of divorce was pronounced by the 
Commiſſaries of Edinburgh, the Earl brought 
a reciprocal action againſt his wife, before 


the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews his court, for 
ha- 
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b This account is taken from an abridgement of theſe 
proceſſes in an old MS. belonging to Mr. David Falconer 
advocate, 
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having his marriage with her declared null 
and invalid, as having been contracted againſt 
the Canon Law,withouta diſpenſation; becauſe 
he and the lady were within the degrees by 
it prohibited, as being fourths of kin in a 
double reſpect. The Archbiſhop had direct. 
ed his commiſſion for this purpoſe to ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, or to any of them. Mr. 
Archibald Crawford Chanon of Glaſgow, and 
parſon of Egliſbam, and Mr. John Mander- 
ſon Chanon of Dunbar accepted of the depu- 
tation; and having examined witneſſes, and 
gone through all the uſual ſolemnities in or- 
der, they gave ſentence upon the vii. day of 
May, declaring the marriage to be,and to haye 
been null from the beginning, in reſpe& of 
the parties contingence or proximity in blood, 
which debarred them from lawful marriage, 
without a diſpenſation obtained before- hand. 

Matters being thus prepared, the Earl, till 
accompanied with a great force, brought the 
Queen to the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which 
he was governor, upon the 6th or 7th of 
May, where he kept her priſoner till the 
12th day, preſſing her majeſty to comply 
with the defires of her whole parliament, in 
accepting him for her husband, All this while 
no man made the ſmalleſt attempt for her 
Majeſty's deliverance, or ſhewed the leaſt diſ- 
ſatisfaction, or dillike at Bothwell's proceed- 


inge, 
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ings, or even ſo much as enquired at their So: 
or what ſhe would have them to do a. 
George Buchanan, a'man who fold himſelf 
to forge and falſify, for palliating the unparal- 
leled crimes of his party, quite confounds 
the order of every tranſaction at this period, 
bringing them all in topſy turvy, ſo as he 
might beſt ſhew-them in a wrong light, and ob- 
ſcure the truth. But finding no way of ju- 
ſtifying the ſubjects for neglecting ſo long to 


enquire about their Sovereign, he boldly af. 


firms that they did fo, while the Queen as 
yet was in the caſtle of Dunbar. In the 
mean time, ſays he, the more upright 
part of the nobility [that is Morton and his 
* aſſociates, ] being aſſembled at Stirling, ſent 
ſome perſons to the Queen to enquire 
. whether ſhe was kept with or againſt her 
« will? For if ſhe was there againſt her will, 
they would levy an army and ſet her at li- 
* berty. She received the meſſage not with- 
out laughing, and anſwered, That it was 
© true ſhe was led thither contrary to her in- 
clination, but was fo civilly uſed, that ſhe 
6 had ſmall reaſon to complain of the former 
injury. Thus ſcoffing at the meſlage.” 


Would any body have expected ſo much of 


Morten and has companions ? or, can any 
one 


» See the Queen? son account of this matter, in Bp, 
Keith's hiſtory p. 388. 
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dne believe it? In fact there was no ſuch 
meſſage ſent by any body; and as for them, 
they never pretended to have done ſo; nor 
indeed could they; unleſs they had reſol: 
ved to involve themſelves in one contrariety 
more : for George Buchanan himſelf produ- 
ced at York a warrant by the Queen, dated 
xix. of April, for ſubſcribing the band which 
they gave to Bothwell, for furthering his mar- 
riage with herſelf ; after which a meſ- 
{age of this kind was needleſs. That warrant 
had been by common conſent delivered in 
keeping to the Earl of Argyle, as we are told 
by George Buchanan in his hiſtory : If ſo, 
1 wih he had alſo told us how he himſelf haps 
pened to have it ſo ready at York. 


The Queen finding herſelf thus kept pri- 


ſoner in her own capital, and that no mortal 


beſtirred himſelf on that account, but that 
all who formerly had been her friends and true 
ſubjects, as well as the old rebels and traitors, 
were engaged to Bothwell, as ſhe had good 
reaſon to believe, both by their behaviour and 
hand-writings, and reflecting on the former con- 
ſpiracies from which ſhe had narrowly eſcaped 
ſhe began to liſten to his propoſals of mar- 
riage : Bur becauſe that marriage could not 
have been accounted valid, unleſs her Majeſty 
ſhould be at liberty, in appearance at leaſt, 


e e e Both- 
2 Append. p. 140. 
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Bothwell, with his friends, brought her upon 
the 12th of May, out of the caſtle of Edin. 
burgh before the court of Seſſion, and a num- 
ber of others of the clergy and nobility, 
where ſhe allowed of the Lords of the Seſſion 
for ſitring during her captivity ; and as to 
the Earl of Bothwell, ſhe expreſſed herſelf 
much in the terms which Buchanan falſly 
makes her to have returned to his worthy 


Lords at Stirling; and declared herſelf to 


be free, if we may believe the entry in the 
record of Seſſion that day, which indeed 
came through very ſuſpicious hands before it 
was recorded, as is evident from the note on 
its margin . 

But her Majeſty had only a ſhew of liber. 
ty, till ſhe created the Earl Duke of Orknay, 
and thereafter married him upon the xv, day 
of May. Their contract of marriage is to 

be ſeen in the Appendix, p. 57. 
Although theſe proceedings of the Earl of 
Bothwell, and his behaviour towards the 
Queen, were moſt arrogant and preſumptu- 
ous ; yet much might be ſaid in excuſe, as to 
his caſe in particular, which eyery man's own 
mind will readily ſuggeſt to him: For cer- 
tainly theſe perſons who ſubſcribed the band 
for advancing him to that marriage, and deſend- 
ing and aſſiſting him in theſe attempts, were far 

more 


Ibid. p. 242. 243. 
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of King Henry Darnly. 373 
more to be blamed than he : But the party 
who firſt joined in that band, and ſtood by 
till the marriage was over, and then roſe up 
againſt him, were altogether inexcuſeable. 

Theſe ſhameleſs, unworthy and faichleſs 
traitors, as we are authoriſed to name them 
by their own ſubſcriptions *, being conſcious 
of their guilt in murdering the King, and 
dreading the diſcovery, and the puniſhment 
due to them on that account, had been ever 
after that meditating a new rebellion, being 
well aſſured of aſſiſtance from England. And 
for a pretence, immediately after this mar- 
riage, they ſet up their old ſham, That 
their religion was in danger. All the eſta— 
bliſhment which it had till the parliament in 
April before, was an ordinance by the Queen, 
after her arrival out of France, That none 
ſhould make innovation or alteration in the 
ſtate of religion, as ſhe found it then univer- 
ſally received. Which ordinance they ſtretch- 
ed and extended fo far beyond the original 
deſign of it, that they would allow no mortal 
to worſhip God but in their own way, no not 
privately. Under this oppreſſion, ſome per- 
ſons had applied to her Majeſty, and obtained 
licences for the private exercile of their reli- 
gion. This they gave out to be an infringe- 
ment of the ordinance above mentioned, and 

8 8 22 began 
2 See above, p. 366. 
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began to call to arms on that account. 'Theſe 
rumours the Queen was pleaſed to refute, 
by a publick proclamation the xxiii. day of 
May, appealing to every perſon, whether ſhe 
had ever done any thing to the ſubverſion of 
their religion; reminding them, that in the laſt | 
parliament ſhe had aboliſhed all penal laws, 
repugnant and prejudicial to that religion : | 
And by this proclamation ſhe revoked all 
ſuch private licences as ſhe had before grant- |} 
ed. And thus was their groundleſs clamour a- 
bout religion ſtifled. 
Dp pon the xxviii. of May, her Majeſty re- 
ſolved to hold juſtice-courts upon the bor- 
ders, and by publick proclamation, warned 
the nobility and gentry all around, to attend 
her at Melſroſs upon the xv. day of June, to 
that effect. Upon which the godly party, 
as they called themſelves, began to ſpread 
falſe rumours among the heedleſs and un- 
thinking vulgar, © That her Majeſty meant 
to ſubvert the laws; to reje& the coun- 
L ſel and aſſiſtance of her nobility; to 
* handle all things without any diſcretion, 
#4 againſt the ancient cuſtom; and indeed 
that ſhe neglected the health, preſervation, 
ſure cuſtody, and government of her ſon 
the Prince.” Theſe calumnies alſo ſhe 
was pleaſed to refute by a publick proclama- 
101 
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tion upon the fourth day of June 3. 

Such means having proved unſucceſsful, a 
more expeditious project was ſoon concerted, 
namely, to ſurpriſe the Queen, and to make 
her priſoner once more. They had been 
forming their party for a long time, and were 
now become as ſtrong as ever: For beſides 
the Earls of Morton and Glencairn, the 
Lords Lindſay and Ruthven, Kirkaldy of 
Grange, and many others of leſs note, who 
had been in former conſpiracies and rebellions; 
there were now alſo combined in this con- 
ſpiracy the Earls of Athol, Montroſe and Mar ; 
the Lords Hume, Sanguhar and Semple ; Nur. 
ray of Tullibardin, Ker of Ceſs iford, and 
Sea of Buccleugh. _ 

Upon the 6th of Zune the Queen ha gone 
to Borthzvick caſtle, and next day the Duke 
of Orknay Earl of Bothwell rode to Melroſs ; 
by which means her Majeſty was left with 
ſmall company about her ; and ſuddenly in 
the night-time the caſtle in which ſhe lay was 
environed by the Lord Hume, with eight 
hundred men : But within a day or two ſhe 
made her eſcape, and got ſafe to Dunbar, be- 
fore the other conſpirators could arrive to join 
with Hume. = 

Finding themſelves thus diſappointed, they 
held their general rendezvous at Edinburgh ; 

and 

# Records of privy council, 
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and having found by experience, that to 
throw out calumnies againſt the Queen, ſo 
long as ſhe was at liberty, would only tend 
to expoſe themſelves; they put another 
face on the matter, and gave out by procla- 


mation, that they were aſſembled for relie. 
* ving the Queen's Majeſty from the capti- 


* vity in which ſhe had been detained now 
for a long ſpace of time; ſo that ſhe neither 
was in a condition to govern her realm and 
ſubjects by the advice of the nobility, nor to 
© take trial of that moſt cruel and abominable 
murder committed upon her late husband, 
* their Sovereign Henry Stewart of good me- 
© mory. To accompliſh which ends, and 
to cauſe juſtice to be adminiſtred equally to 
all the ſabje&s ; to purge the realm of the in- 
* famy and {lander, with which it was as 
yet calumniated among all nations, and to 
© preſerve the Prince's perſon from all who 
* would invade him, they, as of their duty it 
: appertained, were to run all hazard of dan- 
ger or inconveniencies: And therefore com- 
© manded and charged all the ſubjects, and 
particularly the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
* to aſſiſt them.” This à proclamation they 
publiſhed upon the xi. day of Zune. 
The next day, it ſeems, they had got fur- 
ther intelligence, which they publiſhed by 


another 
See Anderſon's Collections, vol. 1. part 2. p. 128. 
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another proclamation, * eyen that they under- 
© ſtood that James Earl of Bothwell had put 
violent hands on their ſovereign Lady's 
© moſt noble perſon, ſhut her up in priſon 
in the caſtle of Dunbar, and, by unlaw- 
ful means, ſeduced her to an unhoneſt mar- 
* riage with him, and detained her as yet in 
* captivity : And further, that they were as- 
* SUREDLY INFORMED, that the ſame Earl, 
in order to bring about that marriage, was 
* the principal author, deviſer, and inſtru- 
* ment of the King's murder.“ They pro- 
ceeded alſo to confirm all theſe things by 
their own falſe argumentation ; that it well 
appeared to be fo, becauſe the Earl, when he 
had the Queen's perſon in his hands, cauſed a 
' pretended divorce from his wife to be wrong- 
fully made; and the proceſs and ſentences 
all begun and ended within two days a. They 
further added, That they were informed how 
* that Earl was even then making ſome af 
© ſemblies of men, perſuading them to aſſiſt 
him: Which they could interpret to be for 
no other end, than to commit the like murder 
upon the ſon, as was done upon the father: 
Whom they were minded to reſiſt with all 
* their forces, and to deliver the Queen out 
© of the moſt miſerable bondage; and there- 
fore gave orders to ſummon the whole 

kingdom 
See above, p. 368, 369. ; 
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kingdom to their aſliſtance, within four 
hours after the publication of mo act, _ 
the pain to be treated as enemies.” 


Upon the xiv. day of June the Earl of 


Bothwell brought the Queen from Dunbar, 


together with ſuch forces as he had levied, 
and came that night to Seton, Next day be- 
ing Sunday, the rebels marched out of E- 
dinburgh with all the force that they could 
raiſe, or that the kirkmen could incite to join 
with them; but would not have dared to 
venture with all thoſe, had they not got 
ſome accidental aſſiſtance, in this manner: 
The King of Denmark was then in uſe to le- 
vy men in Scotland, to ſerve him in his wars, as 
the Dutch now do, and have done for many 
Fears paſt. Over theſe preſided a Scots officer 
called Coroner ; and one captain John Clark, 
an officer of ſome experience, but a man 
altogether faithleſs and immoral, then held 
that poſt. He had come to Scotland ſome 
time before, in order to levy ſome compa- 
nies of ſoldiers, and three hundred gentle- 
men, for the King of Denmar#'s ſervice ; fot 
which he obtained a licence from the Queen 
and Duke of Orknay: And when he had 
compleated his levy, and accoutred them, 
he joined with theſe rebels, to aſſiſt them 


not only with the men, but alſo with ſuch 


quantity of the King of Denmari's money 
= 
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/ King Henry Darnly. 279 
as he had remaining in his hands a; and went 
along with them to Carberry : But when the 
came there, they did not find themſelves ſo 
far ſuperior in numbers as they had imagined ; 
and therefore, inſtead of engaging ſuddenly, 
they choſe to hearken to the mediation of 
Le Croc the French Ambaſſador; and in the bu 
mean time, as we are told, began to vapour, by \. # t 
challenging Bothwell to fight, riot with any " 
of their principals, but with any of two of 
their vain-glorious bullies, Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
or Lord Lindſay; whom they call undefa- 
med, although they had been guilty of rob- 
beries, rebellion, aſſaſſinations and murders 
in cold blood. But the Queen would allow 
of no ſuch determination of the matter ; for 
however brave the Earl of Bothwell was, and 
how generally ſoever this method of trial had 
obtained ; yet every body knows, it was at 
beſt a barbarous practice, and carried with it 
no manner of conviction : But to the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion, the iſſue of the com- 
bat was a matter of indiffetency, if they 
were ſafe themſelves. 
ee & e At 
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a Lenox's regiſter of letters. This Clark with ſome 
of his ſubalterns, were, by their falſhoods, the authors of 
confining Bothwell in Denmark : but upon a fair hearing 
he was releaſed, and Clark, with fome others, thruſt into 

priſon ; and one of them, called Campbell, had ſentence of 
death pronounced againſt him; but Clark eſcaped by the 
earneſt interceſſion of the Queen of England, 
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At laſt the rebels ſent Kirkcaldy of Grange 
to the Queen, deſiring her to cauſe the 
Earl of Bothwell to paſs off the fields, alled- 
ging that he was ſuſpected of the murder 


© of her late husband, till that matter ſhould 


; be brought to a trial, and that ſhe ſhould 

* paſs with them, and uſe the counſel of her 
| * nobility, [by which word, in all their writ- 
© ings and hiſtories they mean themſelves only, 

* altho? they were by far the ſmalleſt part, 
and moſt worthleſs ;] then they would ho- 
* nour, ſerve and obey her Majeſty, as their 
« Princeſs and Sovereign. 


The Queen, who had actually been in cap- 


tivity, and during that time had been con- 
ſtrained to conſent to a marriage, to which 
ſhe never ſeems to have been fully recon- 


ciled a, whatever has been faid or ſworn to 


the contrary, began to liſten to the propoſal : 
And Kirkaldy, taking the Earl of Bothwell 
by the hand, deſired him to depart, promiſing 
that no man ſhould purſue him. When the 


Queen came to the rebels, Morton, in name 


of the reſt, ratified the promiſe made by Kiri. 


aldy, and, addreſſing her Majeſty with great 


reverence, uſed theſe words: Madam, here 
* is the place where your Grace ſhould be; 
* and we will honour, ſerve and obey you, 

* as 


See Bp. Keith's hiſt. p-. 388,394. 
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as much as ever the nobility of this realm 
did any of your predeceſſors.” 

Morton and his fellows had theſe their en- 
gagements thrown in their teeth at Ter“ by 
the Queen's commiſſioners a; but never ven- 
tured to deny any part of them; yet their 

zanner of fulfilling them, was by bringing her 
to Edinburgh, and treating her as ſhe came 
along the ſtreets with the greateſt indignities 
that malice could invent, and encouraging 
the rude ſtupid mob to do the like. Then in 
the night time ſent they her away privately 
and forcibly, and ſhut her up priſoner in 
Lochlevin, 

'The next day they entered into a band or 
covenant, to aſſiſt one another in following 
* forth their quarrel as they call it, until the 
* authors of the cruel murder and raviſhing 
* ſhould be condignly puniſhed ; the unlaw- 
ful marriage diſſolved and annulled; their 
Sovereign relieved of the thraldom, bon- 
* dage, and ignominy which ſhe had ſuſtained | 
* by the Earl's occaſion ; the perſon of the 
innocent Prince repoſed in full ſurety, and 
* relieved of the imminent danger (ſay they) 
in which he now ſtands ; and, finally ju- 
* ſlice reſtored b, &c. ; 

f{f2 Now 


2 Append p. 164. 
b See Bp. Keith's viſt. p. 404. Anderſon's colleions., 
vol. 1. part 2. p. 134. 
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Now the Earl of Bothwell, whom they had 
in a manner diſmiſſed yeſterday, was by them 
charged with all theſe things ; and they in- 
ferred from his proceedings, that he was guil- 
ty in all theſe points : For although in their 
proclamation of the xii. of this month, they 
poſitively affirmed that they were afſuredly 
informed that he was the principal author 
and deviſer of the murder *; yet now we 
hear not one word of their information, nor 
at any time aſter ; for they thought meet to 
drop it altogether; which no man will believe 
that they would have done; and indeed they 
ought not, had there been any truth in the 
matter. And after this, who can give the 
leaſt credit to any part of their proclamations? 
And with what face could they cry out on 
the Earl of Bothwell as a raviſher of the 
Queen, and againſt his marriage with her, 
-after their chief ring-leaders had ſubſcribed 
the band above-mentioned b? Bur did they 
not firſt get a warrant from the Queen her. 
elf, for ſubſcribing that band, before they 
would conſent? And was not that very wat- 
rant produced at York ©? If it was fo; there 
could be no rape, nor would there ever have 
been any ſhew of a rape; becauſe it would have 
been the moſt canſummate folly and weak. 


neſs 


2 See above, Pp. 377. b p. 36 c A nd. F g : 
140. Buchanan hiſt. xviii. 20. * 15 7 5 * 
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neſs to feign a rape aſter granting ſuch a war- 
rant. But the Earl's proceedings ſhew that no 


warrant was granted; they therefore ſtand 


manifeſtly convicted of the forgery of that pa- 
per. Thus, from the very nature of the 
thing, either their accuſation of the Queen, 
or their accuſation of Bethwell, muſt have 
been falſe: And if the latter was true, 
they themſelves were acceſſories to the crime. 
Their argument too, concluding that Both. 
_ zvell muſt have {lain the King, becauſe he 
married -the Queen, is rather an affront to 
common ſenſe, than any thing to the pur- 
Pole : Although it muſt be acknowledged, 


that we hear it daily in the mouths of people, 


from whom better things might be expe&- 
ed ; as if the Earl of Bothwell would have 
been leſs anxious ro marry the Queen, if 
| theſe men had murdered her husband, than if 
he had done it himſelf! or, as if no perſon 
Would have married her, but he who mur- 
dered her husband. 


Becauſe they had no kind of proof, nor 


tolerable preſumption againſt Yothwell before 


hand, they endeavoured ro ſupply that great 

deficiency by an after-game. Accordingly 

upon the xxvi. day of June, they publiſhed 

another proclamation, that no perſon ſhould 

harbour or ſupply Bothwell ; and, for a rea- 

ſon, they give this extraordinary piece of 
g e 
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news: That NOW, by juſt trial taken, 
* he was found not only to have been the 
* inventer and deviſer, but the executer 
of the King's murder, with his own hand; 
* as his own ſeryants, being in company with 
© him at that unworthy deed, had teſtified 2, 
How this ſhould be called a juſt trial, or why 
Bothwell ſhould be ſaid to have done that 
deed with bis own hand, are points for which 
one cannot eaſily account. But this is evi- 
dent, that whatever certainty of this matter 
they pretended by their publick proclamati- | 
on to have received, they acted in private as 
if they had got none at all : For by the next 
following a& of their pretended council, paſt 
that ſame day, they * ordained William 
* Blackader and three others, as ſuſpected of 
'© the King's murder, to be put to the tor- 
ture, for trial of the verity.” None of 
theſe four had ever been accuſed by any of 


Bothwell's ſeryants ; and all of them ſtood = 


out againſt their torture; yet were they put 
to death, without having the crime made ap- 
pear againſt them, either by their own con- 
feſſion, or by the teſtimony of witneſſes. 
And this was found to be neceſſary ; after 
they had been {tampered with and tortured, 


to 


a Council-book. See Anderſon, vol. 1. part. 2. p. 
140. Bp. Keith's hiſt. p. 407. 
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to make falſe confeſſions, leſt they ſhould 
have diſcloſed the ſecret. 

Hence it is manifeſt from their own acts 
and deeds, that they ſerved Bothwell much 
after the ſame manner as they ſerved the 
Queen. They thruſt her Majeſty into priſon 
upon the xv. or xvi. day of Zune, and juſti- 
fied the fact by letters which they pretended 
to have found on the xx. of that month; but 
which really were after that forged by them 
ſelves. And they had riſen againſt the Earl 
on the vii. day of Zune, had proclaimed him 
guilty of this crime on the xii. day, and yet 
had no foundation for that accuſation till the 
xxvi. day of that month: It is therefore al- 
together unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
confeſſions were not procured 1 in the ſame 
manner as the letters. 9 

They produced in England the confeſũi 
ons or depoſitions of will Powrie, George 
Dalgleiſh, John Hay and John Hepburn, 
who had been ſervants or attendants on the 
the Earl of Bothwell», by which every one 
of them, of their own free will, is made to 
confeſs his own and the EarPs guilt, very 
plainly and particularly, without any one 
witneſs brought againſt them, or without be- 
ing confronted one with another, and with- 
out torture too, as it would appear. "Theſe 


depo- 


© Anderſon's collections. vol, 2. p. 1654 
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def poſitions, in ſeveral paragraphs, agree ſo 
cioſely, and in the ſame words, although they 


were made at very diſtant times, that ir is 
incredible that different perſons, or even the 
| ſame perſon at ſo diſtant times, ſhould have 
told the ſame ſtory, without greater variety 
in the expreſſion ; or that the clerk ſhould 
| have written them lo, without having the 
one at hand when he wrote the other. And 
this is no better ſign of their being genuine 


than their diſcrepancies as to ſeveral facts; 


which are very remarkable. 

Although Morton and his fellows, in their 
proclamation, did affirm that Bothꝛuell's ſer: 
vants had confeſſed that he was the execu- 
K ter of that murder with his own hands; yet 
in theſe confeſſions there is nothing like it, 
but only that he deviſed i it, and they did it 
rhemſelves, by blowing 5 the lodging with 
powder. 

This powder being 2 a trunk add leathers 
mail, was brought by Powrie and onePatrick 
MWilſen from Holy-rood:houſe to the lodging, up- 
on Sunday late at night, all at onee, upon two 


horſes, both belonging to the Earl, as Powrie 


ſwore the xxiii, of June *. And this he muſt 


have known as well as he knew, whether he 
went upon his head or his heels; and he con- 


firms it by this token, that while they were 
deli- 
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delivering the powder to Ormiſton and o- 
thers, the two horſes had ſlipt away, and that 
he and Filſon carried the mail and trunk 
back again to the Abbay, i 

And yet being re-examined upon the third 
of Zuly, he ſwears, that they carried up the 
powder at two ſeveral times, upon one horſe, 
which did not belong to the Earl either, but 
to Herman his page : By the token too, that 
at the laſt carriage, he himſelf carried up an 


empty powder-barrel, ſo big, that it could 


not be got in at the door of a great lod- 
ging a. 

It would ſeem that, after the firſt examina- 
tion was over, it. had been diſcovered either 
that the Earl had no horſes in town at that 


time, or, that the people who had the care 


of them, could have atteſted that Pozorie 


and Wilſon had no acceſs to them; which 


occaſioned this contradiction. 
This powder had been brought to the 
Earl of Bothwell's lodgings the day before, 


being Saturday the eighth of February, at 


night by Hepburn of Bolton, as Poꝛorie 
ſwears Þ, 

And yet it muſt have been brought five or 
ſix days before, all along from Dunbar ; yea, 


which is very ſtrange, it was brought ſeveral 


days before Bothwell took any thought of u- 
oY. ling 
2 Ibid, p. 171. b Ibid. 172. N 
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ſing it to that end; for he had determined 
to ſlay the King in the fields; and never 

changed that purpoſe till within two days be- 
fore the murder, as Jobn Hepburn of Bolton 
ſwears 3. 

Poꝛurie en that he knew the contents 
of the trunk and mail to have been powder, 
becauſe the ſame was in ſundry pocks within 
the mail and trunk b. 

But as John Hay and John Heptiorg do 
ſwear, the powder, at leaſt ſo much of it as 
Was in the trunk, was taken out of it, and 
put in pocks after it was brought up : Now 
they were the perſons who received it from 
Powrie and Wilſon, and carried it to the 
King” s houſe, and turned it out in a heap in 
the middle of the floor of the Queen's cham- 
ber; and there they tarried till the Queen 

and her company, and the Earl of Bothell 
among the reſt, were gone to the Abbey of 
Holy. rood houſe; after which they ſet fire to 
the lunt e, and came aw: ay. 

The Earl of Bothwell, "tis ſaid, after chang- 
ing his cloaths, came back to the King 8 
lodging, bringipg along with him Pore, 
Dalgleiſh, I ilſan, and Paris. But no rational 
motive can be conceived, that might have in- 
duced the Earl to change his clothes, or to 

| 125 return 


Ibid. p. 183. b Tbid, p. 166. © Ibid. p. 180. 
781. 183. 186, _— — 
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return at all, when he had left two men be- 
hind him, and nothing to do but to ſet fire 
to the match : Or; if he would needs return; 
why ſhould he have taken ſo many alongſt 
with him; unleſs it was for this very pur 
poſe, that they might bear witneſs that he 
was perſonally preſent? However, in this 
all the depoſitions agree : let any man believe 
them who can, | | . 

A more extraordinary matter follows: 
For John Hay and John Hepburn do ſwear, 
that before the others came back they had 
fired the match, by which, in a ſhort time 
after the Earl returned, the gum powder, as it 
lay on the floor of the Queen's chamber, being 
kindled, did blow up the lodging in the air : 
And for that very reaſon theſe depoſitions or 
confeſhons muſt follow it, for they cannot 
poſſibly be true: Becauſe the vaults and foun- 
dation-ſtones were blown in the air; with 
the reſt of the lodging ; which, from the na- 
ture of the thing, could not have been effect - 
ed by ſome powder laid in the floor of a room 
above the vaults; but muſt have been the ef⸗ 
fect of a mine under ground: And that it 
was actually a mine, hath been made appear 
already, by ſufficient records of that time *. 

Some however are not to be convinced by 
ggg 2 records, 
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records, nor will believe any thing but what 
they find in their favourite hiſtorians. Such 
therefore may conſult truſty George Bu- 
chanan, who will inform them, That *THEY 
© kept in their own cuſtody the keys of two 
© doors, one of them being the key of the 


lower room, where after they had under. 


* mined the walls, they filled the canals with 
© gun-powder b.“ And, a little after, © The 


Queen {lept two nights in the lower cham- 


ber. Marry ſhe was afraid, ſays he, leſt 
if the lower part of the lodging had ſtood 


0 empty, the noiſe made by the people dig- 


ging the canals, or paſſage of the mine, and 


bringing the powder into it, ſhould raiſe in 
M fone of the ſervants a ſuſpicion of treach- 


Cory,” 
It is true indeed, that in what "PT calls his 
hiſtory, he tells another tale, namely, that 


the ſame powder for blowing up the lodging 


© was laid down in the lower chamber, where 
© the Queen had flept ſome nights e.“ But 
how that which was a mine digged under 
the walls till the year MpL1x1x. ſhould have 


his 


a THEY. ] That is, Paris, who, he tells us, kept the 
keys of the fore-door and back-door, which Bothwell had 
kept up. See his detection, c. 13. 

v See his action or pleading, c. 19. 20. 


Hiſt lib. 18. c. 13. 
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his admirers explain. It is ſufficient for the 


_ preſent purpoſe that it was at firſt, a mine. 

Theſe things being ſo, what becomes of all 
their boaſting of evidence againſt Bothwell? 
Murray began the accuſation of his Sovereign 
in theſe words: As James Earl of Bothwell 
* was the chief executer of that horrible and 
© unworthy murder; ſo was the Queen in 
the foreknowledge, counſel, device, per- 


* ſuader and commander of that murder.” A 


man would almoſt be tempted to grant the 
whole of this, to wit, that the firſt part of the 
ſentence was equally true with the laſt ; be- 
cauſe, for avght appears, there is no truth in 


either. And one might venture, I think, to 


advance the contrary, that As James Earl 
© of Bothwell was not the executer ; ſo nei- 
ther was the Queen the commander of that 
* murder.? 
thus: That as the Queen was not the com- 
mander of that murder, and did not write the 
letters to Bothwell for that purpoſe ; ſo nei- 
ther is there any probability or reaſon to think 


that he was the executer, or even knew any 


thing of the matter. 

If it ſhall be ſaid, that ſetting aſide the con- 
feſſions of theſe perſons above-mentioned, 
there are ſtill too many evidences of Both- 
zwell's guilt remaining. Mr. Carte, from a 


letter of Monſr, de Fenelon, 5th January 


1574. 
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1 574, acquaints us, That James Ormiſton of 
Orniſton confeſſed that the Earl of Bothwell 
ſhewed him a paper, ſubſcribed by the Earls 
of Argyle, Huntly and Morton, Sir James 
Balfour and ſecretary Maitland, promiſing 
him aſſiſtance in murdering the King = : 
And; from other authors, he mentions an 
octopartite deed, which they fay was drawn 
up amongſt theſe perſons and e to the 
ſame purpoſe. 
Tis hoped that none will pelt to have 
the proof of a negative attempted; for let 
any other man, who was then in Edinburgh, 
be accuſed, and it will be found a difficult 
matter to ſhew at this diſtance of time that he 
was not guilty, unlefs theſe confeſſions could 
be ſupported ; which cannot be done. As to 
Ormiſton's confeſſion, it is to be ſeen in Sir 
Lewis Stewart's collections. It is a paper 
drawn up by John Brand miniſter at Holy- 
rood-houſe, much after the common form of dy- 
ing ſpeeches, but with more art. This Brand 
was afterwards one of the fabricators of Mor- 
ton's confeſſion b. He has indeed put the 
names of all the perſons mentioned in Monſr. 
de Fenelon's letter into Ormiſton's dying 
ſpeech, Morton's only excepted, who was then 


Regent ; and therefore it was not to be ex- 
pected 


2 Hiſt, vol. 3. p. 531. b Seethe Append. to Craw- 
Furd's memoirs, 2d edit, | 
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pected that he would be ranked in this claſs 
by Mr. Brand. Morton pretended in his 
confeſſion, that he durſt not venture to pu- 
niſh Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to 
be guilty of the King's murder ; but he did 
venture to execute Ormiſton, without a trial, 
which is no great ſign of his guilt. 

As to the octopartite deed, if it had ever 
appeared, it would doubtleſs have thrown 
ſome light upon this dark ſubje& : But the 
vague tales of hiſtorians do not ſo much as 
prove that there ever was any ſuch thing, It 
is certain that Molſingham, the Engliſh ſecre- 
_ tary, who ſurely had more opportunities of 
good information than many others, did 
miſtake the band given to Bothwell for his 
marriage with the Queen, for a band to aſſiſt 
him in killing the King * ; and 'tis probable 
that there was no better foundation for the 
octopartite deed. 
If it ſhall be objected, that it is a terrible 
thing to ſuppoſe that Murray, Morton, and 
the reſt of them, would have been ſo ex- 
travagantly wicked, as to murder innocent 
perſons ſo cruelly, and then to forge ſuch 
confeſſions in their names: The anſwer is 
obvious, that they moſt certainly did ſo with 
Nicholas Hubert. They alſo put captain 
Blackader to death, without either evidence 
or 
2 Sec the preface to Balſour's practicks, 
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or confeſſion . They had entered into bands 
and aſſociations for murdering people in cold 
blood ; and had openly fulfilled one of them, 
when they murdered David Rizio. They 
formed the conſpiracy for murdering the King 
in the year 1565, while the Earl of Bothwell 
Was yet out of the kingdom; which we find 

them ſtill purſuing in the end of the year 
1566. This in February thereafter, they got 
effected: And then they forged eight let. 


ters, two contracts of marriage, beſides a 


warrant and ſonnets, in the Queen's name, 
and {wore that they were of her writing, to 
make her to be eſteemed the author of their 
con abominations. And as their own actions 
were prodigiouſly wicked, ſo likewiſe they 
patronized. and defended others who had 
been guilty of the like crimes, Thus when 
Cardinal Beaton's relations and executors 
brought an action of aſſythment, for his ſlaugh- 
ter, againſt Kirkaldy of Grange, one of his mur— 
derers, Murray and his pretended parliament 
in Auguſt 1568, ſcandalouſly diſcharged the 
Plea, * becauſe the CardinaPs laughter, fay 
they, was done for the common weal, and 
« preſervation of the FAITHFUL : And 

' © becauſe the whole goods [in his caſtle} 
were ſeized by the Frenchmen, [| who took 
Ic 


2 They were 3 ſays Calderwood, but denied with 
obſtinate denial. Hiſt. MS, But how were they convicted ? 
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tin, from his murderers] by my Lord Gover- 
* nat's command, who had the authority for 
. the time, Oc.“ And immediately, Grange 
entered a proteſtation, that nothing done by 
him in that caſtle, after the {laughter of the 
Cardinal, ſhould be laid to Bis charge by the 
Cardinal's heirs thereafter. 

All the while ſome of them well knew, and 
it is now a notorious fact, that the Cardinal 
was murdered at the inſtigation of K. Hen- 
ty VIII. of England, who bribed the murder- 
ers to commit that deed; and to burn and 
deſtroy the Abbots, Biſhops, and other kirk- 


mens lands, &c, All which they did take in 


hand, and entred into a covenant with Henry 
for theſe purpoſes; and the firſt meſſenger for 
tranſaQing this matter betwixt them and Hen- 
ry , was Dr. George IV. 95 1 commonly 
called the martyr. 

Theſe things are undeniably evident. And 


is it to be imagined that ſuch men were more 


ſcrupulous in the caſe of Powrie, Dalgleiſh, 
Hay, Hepburn, or Ormiſton ? Tf any perſon 
ſhall be of that opinion, let him only try his 
skill to ſhew that their confeſſions are true 
and genuine. Whoever he was that drew 
them up, he hath not always had before his 
eyes the difference betwixt day and night: 
h h h For 


o 


Pr. Mackenzie's lives, vol. 3. p. 18. Haynes's 


tate papers, p. 32. 
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For altho? all matters relating to that murder 
were tranſacted, according to them, about mid- 
night the roth of February, juſt after the 
change of the moon, yet are they all made to 
know one another, notwithſtanding that they 
met without doors, in a dark night ; and, at 
parting, every one declares by which way the 
reſt went, as if it had been at noon-day. . 
| ltis alſo carefully to be noted, that Mur. 
ray abd his party had before this, at ſix ſe- 
veral times 2, plotted to cut off Bothwell, 
and therefore it is ſurpriſing to- think that 
they would have made him privy to ſuch 
deep conſpiracies : But that he ſhould have 
been the executer in their ſtead, was only 
barely poſſible, but altogether improbable : 
Add to this, that they found great difficulty 
In getting a pretext to ſupport their accuſa- 
tion of him, as we have ſeen already, p. 333. 
They themſelves, notwithſtanding all that 
they had ſaid and ſworn againſt Bothwell, 
.did not ſtick afterwards to lay the blame 
upon the Archbiſhop of Sr. Andrews, as alſo 
upon ſome of their own faction, ſuch as ſecre- 
tary Maitland and Sir James Balfour. And 
both theſe did at laſt recriminate upon Mor- 
ton b, for WY was then dead. 
Secretary 


Above, p. 190. 244. 303. Bp. Keith's hiſt, Ap- 
pend. p. 160. 167. 
d See the preface to Balfour 8 praftick's. 
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Secretary Maitland's caſe is very ſingular. 
The. Earl of Lenox had cauled Thomas 
Crawfurd, the famous evidence, of whom be- 
fore a, to appear in Murray's council, and ac- 
cuſe the ſecretary of the King's murder; 


' which he did in the end of Arvgu/t 1569,while 


the ſecretary ſat at the council-table with 
the reſt, Upon this Murray confined him, 
firſt in the caſtle of Sirling, and afterwards 
in the caſtle. of Edinburgh ; of which his 
friend Kirkaldy of Grange was governor ; and 
appointed him to be tried on the xxiv. day of 
November, Againſt that day Murray had af: 
ſembled a great convention at Edinburgh, 
and had Morton ſtationed at Dalkeith with 
three thouſand men; which was all a ſham, 
For when the ſecretary was to be brought 


down from the caſtle to undergo his trial, 


Murray adjourned it fine die, uſi ing a ſophi- 
ſtical ſpeech to this purpoſe : | 

My Lords and Gentlemen; when ye en- 
* terpriſed the revenging of the King's ſlaugh- 


ster, I was in France: Thither ye ſent 


to me, deſiring me to come home, and take 
* upon me the government, Ye cauſed me 
to take an oath, that I ſhould revenge the 
murder of the King to the uttermoſt ; and 

ye, on the other part, did {wear to forcify 
* me. 


bh h 2 Nov 


P. 53. 
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Nou there is a gentleman accuſed of that 
murder; and I purpoled to take trial: But 
« ye have conveened to hinder juſtice. There- 
fore ye ſhall undeftſtand that I will continue 
* the day of law till another time. If he be 
* clean, he ſhall ſuffer no harm : Andif he be 
found guilty, it ſhall not be in your power 
* to ſave him a.“ Thus he ſhifted the blame 
off himſelf, upon his aſſociates; and there 

was no more about that matter during his 
time. | þ N 

Soon after Murray was ſhot at Linkithgow, 
Morton aſſembles a numerous convention of 
almoſt the whole party, upon the xiv. day of 
February ; and before them it was pleaded 
on the ſecretary's behalf, That although 
© he had been acculed in the latter end of Au- 
* guſt, of being participant of the moſt odious 
crime of the murder of the King, by the 
« publick accuſation of a man without a man- 
date, or commiſſion, and had been put in 
« priſon by the late Regent, where he had 
continued ever ſince; yet that was not the 
* true reaſon that moved the Regent and 
council to uſe him ſo ; but rather that they 
were then perſwaded by the long whiſper- 
* ing and ſuggeſtion of the ſecretary's private 
© enemies, to conceive that he had trafficked 
* for the overthrow of the King's eſtate, and 
* the 

a See Calderwood's hiſt. MS, 
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the Wrack and deſtruction of all the nobles 
f men, and honeſt men, who bad entered 
in his quarrel : In both which, as God 
knew his innocence, ſo had he been, and 
* preſently was ready to make the ſame patent 
* to the world, by undergoing the ordinary 
trial and judgment in ſuch caſes.” Then 
each of them being interrogated particularly, 
they all declared, that none of them knew 

him to be guilty of the murder, nor would ac- 
cuſe him, but believed him to be innocent, 
and innocently calumniated : And therefore 

did acknowledge and recognoſce him as an ho- 
neſt innocent of theſe matters, and accept- 
ed and received him again into his own rank 
and office n. 

Neverthebeli he was forfeited that faind 
year, for that very crime by Lenox, when he 
came to be made Regent; for which he blamed 
Morton. And after Morton was ſet up as 
Regent, ſecretary Maitland wrote a letter 
to the young laird of Carmichael, to be com- 
municated to Morton, in which he charges 
him with ingratitude. He was, ſays the 
* ſecretary, the chief procurer and ſollicitor of 
my pretended forfeiture, for a crime, where- 

of, he knows in his conſcience, I was as 
innocent as himſelf:“ By which expreſſion, 
he certainly meant that they were both guil- 
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ty: And ſo Morton well underſtood him; 
for he anſwers in theſe words: Towards 
* his forfeiture, fays Morton, when it ſhall 
be conſidered, who then had the govern: 
* ment; for what cauſe the forfeiture paſſed; 
J think they will not eſteem me the chief 
* procurer or ſollicitor thereof: For the Earl 
* of Lenox, then Regent, having the admini- 
* {tration of juſtice in his hands, and the cauſe 
being the murder of the King his ſon, it 
* might be well thought that there needed 
little procuration or follicitation. That I 
knew him innocent, in my conſcience, as 
* myſelf ! The contrary thereof is true: For 
© I was and am innocent thereof; but could 
not affirm the ſame of him, conſidering what 
IJ underſtood of that matter, of his own con- 
feſſion to myſelf = before.” Behold the man 
who had got this very perſon declared i inno- 
cent in February 1570 ! 5 
When the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſur- 
rendred in the year 1573, the ſecretary fell 
into Morton's hands; who not daring to ex- 
ccute him publickly, cauſed him to be Fo 
ſoned. 

. Now ſeeing it hath been made appear al- 
ready, that the Earl of Murray was the prin- 
cipal projector of that murder b, in the year 
1565 


2 Banantyne's continuation of Knox. ' Calderwood's 
biſt, MS, b p. 202. 
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2 565, and that he ſtill purſued the deſign 


till it was accompliſhed 2: And as theſe let- 
ters do make it plain that Morton and ſecre- 


tary Maitland were alſo guilty ; and that if 


they were not preſent themſelves, yet Ar. 
chibald Douglas and John Binning were ſent 
by ſome of them, and actually preſent at the 
execution of that wicked deed; as alſo that 
John Knox appears to have been a partic 
pant with the reſt of them b: And indeed ſo 
far as the matter can be traced with any cer- 
tainty and conſiſtency, that both the contri 
vance and execution appears to have been 


the work of men of their party only: Moſt 


reaſonable it ſeems to be, that the. whole 


ſhould be aſcribed to them. And thus. the 


ſtory will proceed uniformly, without either 
embarraſſment and inconſiſtency, or the aſſi- 
Nance of the rack, or any torture or forgery ; 


vouched by their own voluntary confeſſions or 


writings; and exactly ſuiting their character. 
Whereas in the accounts commonly received, 
it is quite contrary, All Murray and Morton's 


declarations, proclamations, oaths, acts of | 


council and parliament concerning this mat- 
ter, are founded on manifeſt falſhood, and 
inconſiſtent among themſelves. Bothwell's 
men are made to confeſs things inconſiſtent 
and impoſſible. Their confeſſions as to the 


pee 
3. 330. Þ p. 207. 
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perſons preſent capnot be true, ſince Archi- 
bald Darglas and Jahn Binning were at that 
murder, The thing was done by ſpringing 
2 mine, which required ſome time for prepa- 
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, 


ration, and not as they ſwear, by ſetting a 
match to powder. thrown ſuddenly and care- 
leſly in a heap, upon the floor of an upper 
chamber. Finally whatever becomes of their 
conſeſſions, the güilt of Murray, Morton, 
Letbingien, Archibald Douglas, and Jobn 
Binning is evident. But one cannot fail to 
perceive, that they muſt have had many more 
aſſiſtants, for example, ſome perſons to dig the 
mine, concerning which there is nothing to be 
found in the pretended ronfolliqns of Ab 

HelPa Eetnaats. | 


CHAP. 


c 14 A P. XII. 


Of the Queen's fliaht into England, 
and her nſage there. 


Ueen Mary made her eſcape out 

of Lochlevin upon the ſecond day 
of May 1568, after ſhe had been detained in 
priſon there, near eleven months. The com- 
pany that aſſembled to her were waylaid by 
her rebels, and worſted in an engagement at 
Langſide, upon the xiii. day, chiefly through 
the ill conduct, to ſay no worſe; of the Earl of 
Argile ; and upon the xvi. day of that ſame 
month, ſhe ſet out from Dumfries in a boat, 
and landed at Firkington in England; unad- 
viſedly indeed, but not ſo far ſo as is com- 
monly thought; for ſhe had been encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth and her miniſters to do 
this. There is in the paper-office at London, 


a minute of a letter from Q. Elizabeth to 


Throckmorton her ambaſſador, dated xiv. day 


of July 1567, in which ſhe deſires him to 


invite Queen Maxy and her fon allo into 
England; © becauſe her realm appeared to 
: be ſubje& to ſundry troubles from time to 
time; and thereby, as it was manifeſt, nei; 


ther her own perſon free from danger, nor 
Lb 1 nt 
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her ſon: If ſhe ſhould be contented herſelf 
to enjoy quietneſs, ſhe ſhould be glad to 
* ſhew to her and hers the true effect and 
* fruit of friendſhip. And though percaſe, 
for her own part, ſhe would think it againſt 
her eſtimation and credit, to forſake her own 
1 country for any reſpe&s, yet ſays Eliza- 
* beth, ſhe may be by you remembered how 
* much good may enſue to her ſon, to 1 nou- 
* riſhed and acquainted with our court.” 
The words of this minute concerning Q. 


Mazy herſelf, have a daſh through them, 


and other words are added by Cecil's hand, 
about ſending her ſon : With what view, it is 
not eaſy to determine; but it appears from 
other vouchers, that ſhe was encouraged by 


Throckmorton and others to go to England; 


and the day before ſhe eſcaped out of Loch- 
 levin, ſhe wrote to Q. Elizabeth, about a 
ring, that ſhe had got in exchange from Eli. 
zabeth, with many fair promiſes, which ſhe 


had ſent to Robert Melvill privately 2, It 


appears alſo from other vouchers, that Eli. 


zabeth had ſent her a diamond, with promiſe 


of aſſiſtance a. 

Very ſoon after ſhe had landed in Eng: 

land, Murray made an offer to accuſe her 

of the murder of her husband; and, on 
that 


a Haynes's ſtate papers, p. 464. Anſwers to Queen 


Mary's grievances, Cotton. libr. April 1583. 
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that condition, Elizabeth engaged to fortify 
and protect him in the government of Scot- 
land. With much ado they perſuaded the 
Queen of Scots to conſent to a hearing of 
the differences betwixt her and her rebels : 
But after many proteſtations that all was 
meant for her advantage, for reſtoring her to 
her crown and kingdom, and for her ſecurity. 
thereafter, ſhe at laſt conſented, and com- 
miſſioners were appointed on all hands, Their 
tranſactions are printed at full length in the 
ſecond volume, which will give more ſatisfacti- 


on to the curious, than any thing that might 


be ſaid about them. The key to them is, the 
bargain betwixt Q. Elizabeth and Murray, 

of which the introduction to this volume doth 

treat briefly, If one keeps that always in 
mind, he can hardly be at a loſs to perceive 
the drift of the little arts and prevarica- 

tions uſed by Queen Elizabeth and her mini- 

ſters, to make Murray's ſorgeries to paſs for 
Queen Maxy's writings; the unreaſonable e- 
vaſions uſed to keep theſe vile forgeries from 

the view both of Queen Maxry and her com- 
miſſioners ; and the pitiful ſhifrs and great 
pains taken to ſtave off her accuſation of 
Murray and Morton, for murdering her 
husband; and to let them eſcape, under 
ſome ſort of colourable pretence. There one 
will clearly ſee the mean daſtardly behaviour 
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of theſe men, who, when they were chal. 
lenged and openly accuſed of that odious 
crime by their Sovereign's commiſſioners, 
durſt not venture to have that matter ex- 
amined, out of meer conſciouſneſs of guilt ; 
nor had they any thing to ſay for themſelves, 
but, © that they would go to Bowton to the 
„Queen herſelf, to ſee whether ſhe would ac- 
* cuſe them: Which, they ſaid, they believed 
* ſhe would not do: Altho' they had her com. 
miſſions forgthat purpoſe before their eyes. 
G. Buchanan was preſent, and heard and ſaw 
all theſe things : And by comparing the record 
of the tranſactions of that day, which was the 
xl. of January, with the account that he gives 
in his hiſtory, Book xix. chap. 24. we have 
one glaring inſtance more of his ſhameleſs fal. 
ſifications. The truth is, that Murray and 
His party did in fa& loſe the cauſe at theſe 
conferences, notwithſtanding all Queen Eli. 
zabeth's efforts in their favours, altho? Bucha- 
nan, and after him James Anderſon have im- 
poſed upon tne world, by repreſenting the 
matter otherwiſe: And the iſſue of them 
Was rather better than was to have been ex- 
pected, when an adulterous baſtard, who had 
ſeized the government of one of her king. 
doms, was her accuſer, before an umpire in 
the lame condition, who had been put in 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of two other kingdoms, which alſo 
of right belonged to her only. 

Queen Elizabeth finding that ſhe yy 
not get matters ſo much to her mind as ſhe. 
at firſt expected, thought fit to diſmiſs Mur- 
ray, with five thouſand pounds as a reward in 
the mean time for his forgeries and perjuries, 
and an order to her wardens of the mar- 
ches, for the ſafety and proteQion of his 
worthy perſon and train. But Queen Ma- 
xyY's commiſſioners were detained a good 
while, upon falſe and frivolous pretences. 

It remains to ſhew the Queen's uſage in 
England, and the many indignities that were 
done to her, during her confinement there, 
for near nineteen years. How in the year 
1584, an aſſociation was made in England, 
for defence of the Queen's perſon, as they 
ſaid, but in fact to murder their true Queen; 
in which they bound themſelves by oath, that 
if any attempt ſhould be made upon Queen 
Elizabeth's life; by which any perſon [Q. 
Maxy | might be advanced to the throne ; 
why, in revenge of this, they would murder 
Mary. This aſſociation was ratified by 
their parliament the year following, Then 
they ſent out their emiſſaries, to inveigle 
ſome unwary, perſons into ſome ſort of practi- 
ces; and it ſeems did fo; but nothing like 
the abſurd accounts that they gave out, of 
| mva- 
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invaſions, killing Elizabetb, &c. Fgr. what 
madnels would ſuch undertakings hav been 
in fourteen ordinary Engliſhmen ? However 
they put them to death ; and then, following 
the example of rhe Earl of Murray, they for- 
ged ſome letters of correſpondence betwixt 
Queen Maxx and Anthony Babington, one 
of theſe pretended conſpirators, Thus they 
thought the ends of their aſſociation ſufficient- 
ly compaſſed. They diſcharged her ſer vants, 
ſeized her two ſecretaries; and, by their infor- 
mation, ſuch money as ſhe had in her hands, 
which was only about 5000 French crowns, 
and little more than two thouſand pounds 
Engliſh money ; for the reſt was in the 
French ambaſſador's hands. They tamper- 
ed with her ſecretaries, and, for fear of death, 
made them atteſt ſome letters, none of them 
of any conſequence, excepting that to Ba. 
bington, which carries in it groſs marks of 
forgery. Yet we are told that Babington 
and her ſecretaries had acknowledged that 
letter, But what could they acknowledge ? 
The Engliſh miniſtry produced a copy, but 

never pretended to have had the original : 
Nor had they the courage to affirm at their 
mock trial of the Queen, that her ſecreta- 
ries had acknowledged that copy. For Eli 
_ zabeth ſent a great number of the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry to bring the Queen to 
a 
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a trial. Theſe murderers met at Fotheringay, 
upon the xii. day of October, and after a con- 
fuſed rhapſody of idle tales and allegations, 
without any tolerable proof, condemned her 
to die, in terms of their holy aſſociation. 
This being done, that the nation, in a man- 
ner, might be involved in the guilt of the 
murder, the parliament aſſembled; and to 
them Sir Thomas Bromely Chancellor, re- 
hearſed a long winded ſtory about Anthony 
Babington's conſpiracy, and Queen Max's 
concern therein, But as Bromely, it would 
ſeem, was not ſo converſant in their plots, as 
to make their fooliſh incredible ſtories hang 
together tolerably, old Cecil reſumed the 
matter ſome days thereafter. Then Eliza- 
beth was addreſſed by petition upon petition 
from her parliament, to murder MART. But 
ſhe thought by her flattering letter to her 
moſt faithful Amias Pawwler, and by plain 
commands to him from both her ſecretaries, 
in her name, to get Pawlet to murder her 
privily, as being bound to do fo by his aſ- 
ſociation oath; thus imagining to turn the 
blame from herſelf upon him. But neither 
Pawlet, brutal as he was, nor Drury, would 
be perſwaded ; for they well knew their 
danger. She therefore called them dainty 
fellows, who would profeſs much, but per- 
form nothing, altho', as ſhe ſaid, they = 
boun 
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bound by their oath to put that Queen to 
death, Therefore ſhe ſigned a warrant her- 
ſelf for the murder, and when that was over, 
laid the blame upon Davidſan one of her ſe- 
cretaries, and ſwore that ſhe knew nothing of 
the matter, | 
| To repreſent all this wickedneſs and chi- 
canery in a clear light, to canvaſs the mock 
trial, and to ſhew: the barbarous carriage of 
the murderers, and the Queen's heroic be- 
haviour at het death, might perhaps prove 
uſeful : For ſome people finding theſe things 
repreſented in a light quite favourable to Q- 
Elizabeth, have been tempted to bear a hand 
: in the like actions once and again, ſince that 
time. And as all the ſtories invented againſt 
Q. Maxr's honour, and carefully diſperſed 
by Q. Elizabeth, have been ſhewn to be vile 
calumnies, it were no difficult matter to re- 
criminate, and to ſhew that Q. Elizabeth pra- 
ctiſed all theſe things herſelf; fo far as one in 
her ſituation poſſibly could a, with many more 
illaudable actions of divers kinds. But as this 
would take up a ſmall volume, it muſt be 
deferred till another opportunity. 

After they had murdered the Queen, pet 
ſatisfied with inventing falſhoods concerning 
her, they gave out, that ſhe had left her right 
to the crown of England to the King of Spain 

by 

a as Homes 8 ſtate papers, &c. 
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by her teſtament written with her own hand, 
the night before ſhe was murdered: How 


truly, doth well appear from the teſtament _ 
itſelf, which follows, 


L E 


TESTAMENT 


E T 


DERNIERS PROPOS 


DE LA 


ROVNE D'Es coss B. 


AU NOM DU PERE, DU FILZ, ET 
' DU s. ESPRIT. 


E MARIE par la grace de Ditv Royne 
d' Eſcoſſe, doũairiere de France, eſtant 
preſſee de moprir, &n ayant moyen de faire 
mon Teſtament, Pay mis ces articles par e- 
ſerit, leſquels Jentends & veux avoir meſme 

force que s'ils eſtoient mis en forme. 
Proteſtant premier, de mourir en la Foy 

Catholique, Apoſtolique, Romaine, 

kkk Premier 


g12 | Le Toftnient 

Premier, je veux qu'il ſoit fact un ſerviet 
complet pour mon ame, en VEgliſe Sainct 
Denys en France, & Vantre a S. Pierre de 
Rheims, od tous mes ſerviteurs ſe trouveront 
en la maniere qu'il ſera ordonne par ceux a 
qui Pay donné la charge icy deſſoubs nom- 
mez. 

Plus, qu'un obit annuel ſoit ſonde, pour 
prier Ditv pour mon ame a perpetuite, au 
lieu & en la maniere qu'il {era adviſe le plus 
commode : 

Pour à quoy fournir, je veux que mes mai- 
ſons de Fontaine-Bleau ſoient vendues, eſpe- 
rant qu'au ſurplus que le Roy m'en ayde- 
ra, comme par mon memoire je le requiers. 
je veux que ma terre de Treſpigny de- 
meure à mon couſin de Guyſe, pour une de 
ſes filles, s'y elle vient a eſtre marice en 
ſes quartiers. Je quitteray la moitié des arre- 
rages qui me ſont deubs, ou une partie, à 
condition que l'autre ſoit payee, pour eſtre 
par mes executeurs employee en aumoſne 
annuelle: Pour à quoyl mieux pourvoir, les 
papiers ſeront recherchez & delivrez ſelon 
Paſſignation, pour en faire la pourſuite. 

je veux auſſi que Pargent, qui fe retirera 
de mon procez de Secondat, ſoit diſtribuẽ 
comme il s'enſuit. 

Premierment, à la deſcharge du payement 

WE de 
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de mes debtes, & mandements cy apres nom- 
mes, qui ne ſeront ja payez. 

Premier, les deux mil eſcuz de Courle, que 
je veux luy eſtre payez, ſans nulle contra- 
dicton, comme eſtans en faveur de mariage, 


ſans que Nau, ny autre, luy en puiſſe rien de- | 


mander, quelque obligation qu'il en aye, 
d'autant qu'elle n'eſt que feinte, & que Par- 
gent eſtoit a moy, et non emprunte, lequel je 


ne feis que luy monſtrer, & Pay depuis retire, 


& me Va on pris avec le reſte a Chartelay, 
lequel je luy donne $i] le peult recovrir, 
comme il a eſte promis, pour payement des 
quatre mil francs promis par ma mort, & mil 
pour marier une ſienne ſœur, & m'ayant de- 
mandè le reſte pour ſes deſpens en priſon. 


Quant a Vaſlignation de pareille ſomme 4 


Nau, elle n'eſt pas d' obligation, & pour ce a 
tous jours eſte mon intention, qu'elle fuſt la 
derniere payẽe, & encores en cas qu'il faſſe 
apparoir n'avoir faict contre la condition 


pour laquelle je les luy avois donnee, au teſ- 


moignage de mes ſerviteurs. 
Pour la partie de douze cent eſcus qu'il 
m'a faict allouer par luy empruntez, pour 


ſervice de Beau-Regard, juſques A fix cens 
eſcus, & de Gervais trois cens, & le reſte je 


ne ſcay, dont il faut qu'il les repaye de ſon 
argent, & que Jen fois quitte, & Paſſignation 
caſſèe, car je n'en ay rien receu, mais eſt le 
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414 Te T. etament 
tout en ſes ae ſi ce rt qu zs en 
ſoyent payez. Par dega (comme que ce 
ſoit) il faut que ceſte partie me revienne bon- 
ne, n' ayant rien receu, & s'y elle eſtoit payce, 
je dois avoir recours ſur ſon bien. "xs 

Et plus je veux que Paſquier compte les 
deniers qu'il a deſpendez & receuz par le com- 
mandement de Nau, par les mains des ſervi- 
teurs de Monſieur Chaſteau-Neut Vambeſſe 
deur de France. | 

Plus je veux que mes comptes ſoyent ou ouys, 
& mon Threſorier payé. hols! 

Plus que les gages & parties de mes gens, 
tant de Pannee paſlce que de la preſente, ſoy- 
ent tous payez avant toute autre choſe, tant ga- 
ges que penſions ; hors- mis les penſions de 
Nau & de Courle, juſques a ce que lon 
ſcache ce qui en doit advenir, & ce qu'ils au- 
ront merite de moy pour penſions, ſi ce n'eſt 
que la femme de Courle ſoit en neceſſité, ou 

luy mal traite pour moy. Des gages de Nau 
le meſme. 

Je vieux que les deux mil quatre cens 
francs qui Pay donnez a Jehanne Kennedy luy 
ſoyent payez en argent, comme il eſtoit 
Porte en ſon premier don, quoy faiſant la 
penſion de Guillaume Duglas me reviendra, 
laquelle je donne i Fonteny pour ſes ler vi 
ces & deſpens non recompenſez. 

Je veux 15 les quatre mil eſcus de ce 
Bancquier 
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Banequier ſoyent ſollicitea & repayez, duquel 
Jay oublie le nom; mais PEveſque de Glaſcou 
gen reſouviendra aſſez ; & fi Paſſignation pre- 
miere venoit à manquer, je veux qu'il leur 
en ſoit donné une ſur les premiers deniers de 
Secondat. 1 Y 
Les dix mille francs que PAmbaſhdeur 
avoit receu pour moy, Je veux qu'ils ſoyent 
employez entre mes ſerviteurs qui ſervent I 
preſent : Aſgavoir ; premier, deux mil francs 
I mon Medicin, deux mil a Elizabeth Curle, 
deux mille francs a Sebaſtien page, deux mil 
à Marie page ma filiole. A Beau-Regard mil 
francs, 3 Moubray mil francs, Mil a Gorgeon, 
mil a Gervais. Plus ſur les autres de- 
niers de mon revenu, & reſte de Secondat, 
& de toutes mes caſualitez, je veux eſtre em- 
ployez cinq cens francs à la miſericorde des 
pauvres de Rheims, à mes Eſcoliers deux 
mil francs, au quatre Mandiants, la ſomme 
qu'il ſemblera neceſſaire à mes executeurs, 
felon les moyens qui ſe trouveront. 
Cinq cens francs au Hoſpitaulx. 
A VEſcuyer de Cuiſine Martin, je donne 
mil francs. . 375 
Mil francs a Annibal, & je laiſſe 3 mon 
couſin de Guiſe ſon parrain, à le mettre en 
quelque lieu pour ſa vie en ſon ſervice. RAN 
e laiſſe cinq cens francs à Nicolas, & cinq 
cens pour ſes filles quand il les mariera. 
Je 
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Ie laiſſe einq cens francs i Robin Hamil- 
ton, & prie mon fils le prendre, & Monſieur 
de Glaſcou, faulte ey luy, ou elfte de 

Roſle. 28 

Je laiſſe a Didier fon vreff ſoubs la faveur 
du Roy. 

Je donne cinq cens francs à Jean Laudor, 
& prie mon couſin de Guiſe, ou du Maine, le 
prendre en leur ſervice, & a les Meſſieurs de 
_  Glaſcou & de Roſſe qu'ils ayent ſoing de le 
voir pourveu: Je veux que ſon pere ſoit 
paye de ſes gages, & luy laiſſe ind cens 
francs, - 

Je veux que mil Nee ſoient payez I 
Gourjon pour argent & autres choſes qu "il m'a 
ſournies en ma neceſſitẽ. 

Je veux que ſi Bourgoing accompliſt le 
voyage du veu qu'il a fait pour moy a S. 
Nicolas, que quinze cens francs luy ſoient lig- 
rez a ceſt effect. See 

. Te laiſſe, ſelon mon peu de moyen, fi ſix mil 
"Giles PEveſque de Glaſcou, trois mil a a ce- 
luy de Roſſe. | 

je laiſſe la donaiſon des caſualite & 
en Seigneuriaux receptes, à mon fillol, 
fils de Monſieur de Ruiſſeau. 

Je donne trois cens francs a 1 plus 
trois cens francs a Suſanne. 

J laiſſe dix mil francs entre les quatre par- 


ties 


. 
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ties qui ont eſte reſpondants pour moy, & a au j 
ſolliciteur parmy. | 
Je veux que Pargent provenant des meu- | 
bles que jay ordonne eſtre venduz a Londres, | | 
ſoit pour defrayer le es de mes gens — 
juſques en France. 
Ma coche je la laiſſe pour mener mes filles, 14 
- &les chevaux pour les vendre, au autrement 
en faire leurs commoditez. 1 
Il y à environ cent eſcus des gages des an- 
nees paſſees, deubs a Bourgoing, qo Je veux | 
luy eſtre payez. ( 
Je laiſſe deux mil francs A a Melvin mon | 
maiſtre d' Hoſtel. 5 
Pordonne pour principal executeur de ma 
yolente, mon couſin le Duc de Guyſe, & a- 
pres luy PArcheveſque de Glaſcou, Þ Eveſque | 
de Rolle, & monſieur de Ruiſſeau mon Chan- | | 
cellier. 11 
Jentends que "EE faulte que Le Preau Jou- 1 
yſle de ſes deux prebendes. 
Je recommande Marie Page ma fillole, 3 
ma couſin madame de Guy ſe, & la prie de la 
prendre a ſon ſervice, & a ma tante de Sainct 
Pierre, de faire mettre Moubray en quelque 
bon lieu, ou la retenir en ſervice. Pour Phon- 
neur de Dixu fait ce jourd'huy, ſeptieſme 
Feurier, Mil cin cens quatre. vingts ſept. 
Maxis R. 
ME 
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418 5 Le Mihament, xe. 
N * 2 1 R E der . ae 
Tue fay faictes au Roy, 


De me fair payer, tant 4 ce qu "il me 
| db de mes penſions, que d' argent avan- 
cẽ par la feuẽ Royne ma mere en Eſcoſſe, 
pour le ſervice du Roy mon beau Fere en ces 
5 pour le moins tant 2. un obit ſoit 

nde pour mon ame, annuel, & que les aul- 
moſnes & petites fondations par moy promi- 
ſes ſoyent parfaiftes, 

Plus, qu'il Iuy plaiſe me laiſſer la jouiſſance 
de mon doũaire un an apres ma mort, pour 
recompenſer mes ſerviteurs. 

Plus, s'il luy plaiſt laiſſer les gages & pen 
ſions d'iceux leur vie durant, comme fut fait 
aux officiers de la Royne Alienor. 

Plus, je luy ſupplie recevoir mon Medicin 

2 ſon ſervice, comme il à Promis, & Vayoir 
F pour recommande. 
Plus, que mon Aulmoſnier ſoit remis en fon 
eſtar & en ma fayeur pourveu de quelque pe- 
tit benefice, pour prier Dieu pour mon ame 
le reſte de ſa vie. 

Plus, que Didier un vieil Officer de ma 
bouche, — * Jay donné un Greffe pour re- 
compenſe, en puiſle j jouyr ſa vie durant, eſtant 
ja fort aage. Faict le matin de ma mort, ce 
Mercredy huictieſme Feurier, Mil cinq cens 
e 58 | MRI N. 
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